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MAN AS HE IS. 


CHAP. LI. 


y Y E muſt now leave the ungracious Miſs 
Colerain to her fate, and attend the tender heart- 
ed and generous Sir George Paradyne, to 
Germany. As he was extremely reſtleſs, deject- 
ed, incapable of buſineſs, and deteſting ſtudy,— 
Mr. Lindſay thought it expedient to give him as 
much motion as he would bear, in a country 
which would preſent the feweſt incitements to 
eaſe and indolence, and to give him ſubjects to 
exerciſe the underſtanding, without ſoftening the 
Letters to the Queen, by Monſieur de Luc, 
had ſometimes engroſſed their attention; and 
Mr. Lindſay propoſed to Sir George to viſit Ger- 
many with the hooks in their hands, and to en- 
deavour to believe as Monficur de Luc has be- 
lie ved. Sir e was perfectly acquieſcent, 
and as Mr. Fielding had propoſed going the tour 
with Sir George, it was neceflary to write to 
inform him of their intention, and where he 
might join them in any part of the enſuing ſum- 
mer he choſe. Mr. Fielding returned the follow- 
ing anſwer : "x 

461 thank you, dear Paradyne, for your ſu- | 
perlative kindneſs, But I find Monſieur de Luc 
rather unreaſonable. In order to read Geneſis as 
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Geneſis ought to he read, he preſeribes a dozen 
journies into Germany; or at leaſt the reading 
of them. I thank God, I cin have che faith 
without the fatigue. Heaven. forbid I ſhould deny 
that the minors of Hartz are the happieſt of hu-- 
man heings. How ' ſhould they be otherwiſe, 
when they ſce their wives but once à week? It 
is true, their bread might be better, and they 
might he allowed onions at leaſt to eat with it. 
Bat after all, they are made ample amends by 
their wives ſcrubbing bruſhes on Saturday night, 


and by going with clean faces to ehurch on-Sun- 


* forbid too, that I ſhould deny the hap- 
pi neſs of that other claſs of felicitants, who hive 
in the pure ſtile of ſimple nature, When man 
and beaſt, joint tenants of the ſhade,” perform- 
ed their functions fo lovingly together, that no- 
thing, quite like it, is to be ſeen in all London. 

«© Heaven forhid, in ſhort, that I ſhould den 
any thing which Monficur de Luc, a man Fd 
largely endowed with talents for faith, would 
have me believe, eſpecially, fince it is fo eaſy to 
conceive that God might not like his antediluvian 
world, and that therefore he choſe to tumble it 
into the ſca, and to tumble this other out, this 
world of ours, Paraiyne, fo full of valorous men 
and beauteoris women. 

« Jo this dear bewitching part of his new 
work, I and myſelt rather addicted, infomuch, 


that till towards autumn, when my charming 


Hyena's have left their watering places, and gone 
into village cantonments, I cannot leave them. 
About this time, I calculate, you will be bored 
tufficiently with German coſmology, and will be 
| OE returning 
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returning towards the Spa, where | intend to 


join yu, In! erim, 
4am your:, entirely, 


„ JonuN LAKE FietpixG,” 


Sit George then, hing wrote to Lady Ma- 
ry, to Mrs. Birianert, and Mr. James Paradyne, 


croſi:d the ſca, and tra velled through itolland 


ro Oſnaburgh, where he had directed the firit 
letters from England to be ſent, "There he found 
many, amongit otlicrs the following: 


« DraR Greats; 
„ What with this damned gout an your curſ- 


cd haſte, | had not time to give you my opinion 


of things. as to good advice, I know that Mr. 


Lindſay, a tayed, fober, man, rather too ſober, 
will give you enoug if you will take it. But 
the thing is, what buſineſs have you out of your 


own country? Iam a juſtice of peace, and you 
ought to be member for the county, and to take 
care of your hounds and your ſtud. I wiſh I had 
hal the care of your education; but who cauld 
{orefee things? Your Greek and Latin was well 
enough for ; a parſon, but they won't do for a 
gentleman, George. Colleges don't turn out 


men now a-day s. Tac whipſters get into the 
held by ten g'elock, walk their horſes a mile or 


to after a tox, -and then go home, half killed 
with the tatigues of the day. The women have 
them all now a-days, George, and teach em 
the ton; that is to 1 and dance and paint. 
When you have had your 9 out, come home 
and do as I do. R de me a fifty mile chaſe, or 
dall me a dozen partridges belore breakfait. Bet- 


ter | think, than walking through your partetres 


in red morocco flippers, Ike my young Lord 
| A 3 | rFantz'l. 
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the latter is too weak for it, tho? an honeil man. 
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Fantail. I could write a great deal more, but 
I won't ; for perhaps you'll only laugh at the old 
put. So I conclude, your loving uncle, 

& JAMES PARADYNE.” 
a 


cc Pleaſe your honor, 


© Your honor not giving me proper orders, I 


makes bold to write your honor that Biſhop 
Blaze, as your honor would have new chriſtened 
Quad tho? I never knew a Quad good for much 
ſhould be put into trimmings tor to catch up a 
Kinz's plate or two this ſummer, and the two 
beſt hunters ſhould be fired that they may'nt get 


ſprains in the back finews and the bay filly riſing 
three years ſhould begin to thiuk of honour and 


glory, As to old Flounder he's done and [ 
would adviie your honor to ſell him for a coal. 
carrier or #6 draw in again. This is all I has 20 
ſay to your honor, wiſhing your honor a ſpee- 
dy return and the beſt ſtud in all the county 
which would be barring acc:dents in three years 
as ſure as I am your honocs humble ſarvant to 
command. 

„ JohN WAVZ TL.“ 


a 
* 


& Good Sir, 

& You was in ſuch haſte that I had not time 
to conſult you about many things. In particula;, 
what mult J do with Thomas Fox, and Janes 
Speed, and widow Blacklock; I'm atraid none 


ct them can hold their tarins, and it does not 
become me, your faithful ſteward, to ſeg your 


rents decline, and your far us run to tuin. 
© Mr. Beard has made application tor the 
Ryecroft far;n ;- fo has John Dent; I'm atirard 


Mr. 
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© Mr. Pillerton deſtres your commands about 
the oftagon. 5o, in hopes of ſpeedy orders, 
J am, Sir, 
Your moſt faithful Servant, 
« JOHN CARTWRIGHT.” 


The travelers occupied themſelves ſeveral days 
in the environs of Ofnaburg, whence Sir Georg 
wrote the following anſwers : ' 


© To Mr. James Paradyne, 
© | am always pleaſed to hear from my dear 
uncle, and thank him for his opinion of things. 
The faſhion of the times is ſo much changed, 
that I cannot he quite like you, my dear fir, if | 
I would. A horſe is an excellent phyfician, I | 
allow, and hounds and pointers are moſt exhila- 
= ra ing animals. We have changed them for the 
worte, no doubt; but who can help it? We 
have razouts, inſtead of ſurloins ; we have Itali- 
an concerto's, inſtead of the early horn; but we [ 
have Humphrie's and Mendoza's ſtill ; and Ep- | 
ſom and Newmarket ; ſo that you ſee we have 1 
not totally degenerated. Then for animation, | 
we have four by cards, and ſeven's the main ; i 
even your Rochwood and Bowman mult yield to 
them, for the productions ot lively ſenſations. 
Les, dear uncle, England has good things 
in plenty. But as one lets a greater value on 
health for having been ſick, fo J go to look upon 
other nations, in order to love my own, When 
] have done this, I return, and make haſte to be 
2s like my uncle as I can. 
] am his affectionate 
and obedient nephew, 
++ GEORGE PARALYNE,” 
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6 To Mr. Cartwright, 


© The management of the Suſſex eſtates were 
put under your care by my reſpected father; 


nor will | interfere with you, except ſo far as to 
defire, that in all dubious caſes, you will incline 
towards the tenant ; more eſpecially if he is poor, 
and has a family. RS. 


L et us 2 in the caſe of Thomas Fox. | 


This man is ſober ; he is induſtrious ; and he 
has a large family. All theſe are incitements to 
my favour. But he has been unfortunate, and is 
finking under his diſtreſſes. This muſt not be, 
| Mr. Cartwright; he muſt be ſupported, encou- 
| Taged, and made eaſy. He owes rent you ſay ; 
the only way to recover it, is to lend him money. 
In reality, it is only lending it to my land. 

« If Speed's character were the ſame, I would 
doas much for him ; but this man is drunken 
and vicious. Get him off, but let him take all 
his property.” | : 


66 idow Blacklock | How could you ſup- 


poſe, Mr. Cartwright, I could think of c1i- 
ticfing her? A woman with five ungrown up 
children } Blacklock was my father's bailiff; a 
very honeſt man. His father ſerved my grand- 
father. Why man—they have been an app-n- 
dage to our family ever fince William the 
Conqueror, for any thing | know; and tbey 
ſhall not be ſent to ſeek a maintenance amongit 
ſtrangers, whilſt their only fault is poverty. 

«© Wavel has offended me. Flounder was my 
father's favourite; and is now oid. The unfeel- 
ing wretch would for a guinea conſign kim 10 
want and miſery the remainder of his lite. 1 


would turn him away, it 1 had not you to controul, 


him. Pray look into the ſtables wit] 
eye. Humanity is well ſnewn in tals 
dumb animals, whom we fetter and pr 


curious 
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taking care of themſelves. As to the filly queſti- 
ons Wavel aſks me about the racers and hunters ; 
pray order what you pleaſe. You will pay Piller- 
ton his bill; and diſiniſs him till my return. 
Your friend, 


G. PARADYNE.” 
GC 


In to make books of words, and money of 
books, were my ſole, or principal deſign, what 
could } do better than give a full and true ac- 


count of Germany ; its roads and rivers, and 
towns and woods; its faſhions, and its politeſſe? 


A birth day ball at the court of Dreſden, would 
probably gratity many of my tair readers, — for 
who, but mult love Dreſden, wi ence they draw 
ſuch powet to charn., -- who diſcover their mar- 
tial inclinatious by their attachment to a red coat 
and cockade ; a review at Potſdam muſt be enter- 


taining, Other Engliſh travellers have found at 


the courts of this granary of great and ſmall 


kings, the nioti polite, moſt condeiccnding, 


molt converſil-le amonglit the rulers ot _ and 
why may not Sir George Paradyne import a tew 
regal ſmiles, reval apothegms, and regal bon 
mots? | 

But, in the journal of Mr. Lindfay I find 
little elſe but Schorl and petrefactions and lavas ; 
old worlds and new. As to fir George, it ap- 
pears that he was not in the tumour to think a 
matter an mate or inanimate, worth his notice, 


He kept no journal; made no remarks ; viſited 


no connoiſſeurs ; danced with rio ladies; dined 
with no kings. In ſhoit, as tar as corporeal mo- 
tion was concerned, he was an automaton, 
moved by the will of Mr. Lindſay 3 wita rei- 
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pet to intelieft, he endeavoured to turn it ta- 
wards Monſieur de Luc; ſome power, greater 
than his own, dire ed it towards the image of 
Miſs Col rain. 

It was ſoon apparent to Mr. Lindſay, that he 
hid not choſe this journey with judgment; and 
that ſomething more than philoſophy was nece{- 
ſary to eradicate a paſſion Afraid the growing 
indiff erence of Sir George might lead to undcli- 
rahle effects, he determined to ſhorten the tour. 
one h alf; and wrote Mr Fielding a requeit to 
meet them at Spaas early as midſummer. This 
indee was a reluctant lep; for Mr. Lindſay 
did not like Mr. Fielding; but politeneſs req ired 
it, becauſe at this place they had appvinted to 
meet. | 

Sir George had written twice to Mrs. Birim- 
port, and had once been anſwered. This an- 
ſwer was grave and moral, and had in it very 


wile reflections relative to the world and its vani- 


ties; but nothing about herſelf—fave that ſh- 
had heard of Lord Auſhamp and ſcen Lady 
Mary once Sir George had ſhewn it to Mr. 
Lindſay 3 and was cxpreſſing his fears for his 
ſiſter's happineſs one morning at breakfaſt, when 
Sir George's gentleman, a Mr. Carter, a decent 
middle aged man, who was waiting, looked as 
if he had ſomething to ſay, but was withheld by 
a reſpeRful timidity. A little encouragement 
however made him tell the gentlemen, that he 
had foine years courted Mrs, Flant, Mrs. Birim- 
port's woman; that he had received a letter from 
her, by the laſt Engliſh mail, of which be chiet 
ſub ect was Mrs. Birimport; that it was nat in- 
deed pretty to ſhew love letters; but that there 
was nothing in this, except bad ſpelling perhaps, 
which did not do credit to Mrs. Plant. This 
was the letter, | 
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«© Dear Mr. Carter, 

I received yours from Oſnaburgh, and am 
vaſtly glad to hear you are contented and happy. 
I wiſh it was ſo with us; but we go on in the old 
way. My miſtreſs, for patience and ſweetneſs 
of temper, is an angel. My maſter, as 
know, has not much of either; but he has a 
great deal of underitanding ; and he employs it 
in teaſing his lady; which is no uncommon thi 
in London. He's what the doctors call a hipocon- 
dric, or ſome ſuch word; which mcans hip'd ; 
and to be ſure they are right; for I never ſaw 
any fine lady, and | have been pretty much 
among them, fo full of vapours. He has got 
rid of all manner of buſineſs, on purpoſe as he 
tells my lady, to enjoy happineſs ; ſo having 
nothing to do, he indulges us with a vaſt deal ot 


his company. I ſay us, becauſe my lady makes 


me fit with her; being both buſy in a great piece 
ef embroidery ; and to tell you a ſecret, I don't 
think ſhe cares much for being alone with him; 
1 believe becauſe he is o lond. Then he has a 


way with him, of mal:ing a noiſe as regular as 


the ticking of a clock; you may juſt hear it; 
but I cannot tell 530 hat its like, its ſo very 
odd; and it is to d<:10te tit he is in pain; hut he 
has done it fo long, that it comes now whenever 
he fats ſtill, pain, or 10 pain. 

46 But he is moni. ous od in words as well 
as things. You muſt now ay lady ſeldom ſtirs 
from home; fo he take it in his head ſhe is diſ- 
contented ; and then he ſ:ys he does not like a 
woman to have the recluſe virtucs of a nun. 
So he maunders till he gets her out, and as one 
engagement often brings on another, perhaps the 
will be out three or four times running. Then 
his tone changes, and he ſays à great many co- 
mica! ill-natured things about a woman's diſpoſi- 

tion 
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tion for gadding. He makes it out as we inheri! 
it from our firſt mother; becauſe ſhe would not 


ſlay by Adam though he defiredit ; but would go 


gadding about the garden by herſclf, to ſee what 
devils ſhe could pick up. But this is monſtrous 
wicked as I think, 

„ Sometimes he'll took over our work, and 
find fault 3 and one day he ſaid to my lady; now 
] ſuppoſe you think this clever, and expect I 
ſheuld applaud it. So I ſi ould perhaps, bad I 
never been abroad; blut Engliſn women are chil- 
dien in cheſe arts, compared with the women of 

Bengal. My lady ſaid, ] ſuppoſe they pradiiſe 
more, Mr, Birimport. Aſſuredly replics my. 
maſter—they practiſe always. —— They ate al- 
ways at home, Mis. Birimport. Now this 
was juſt after ſhe had been at the opera, and at 
I. ady Mary Paradyne's rout. So ſhe ſaid—!ͤs it 
by their own choice, Mr. Birimport ?.———Now 
what was there in this queſtion, Mr. Carter ? 
And ſhe (poke it fo mildly ; and yet it nonpluſſed 
Eim ; for he hefitated and ſtammered, and ſa d, 
— Ves—no— yes——zZounds choice 
yes, to be 198 * hy they are brought up to 
't, | 

„ [ ſuppoſe then,” my miſtreſs ſaid, it muſt 
te quite caſy and agreeable to them.” 


„t ought to be,” he ſaid; % but that 


there was a certain pei verſity in women all over 
the globe.“ 


« Pray what is that, Mr. Birimpont ?” my 


miſtreſs alked. 

He faid, ** It was chuſing to pleaſe themſelves 
rather than their huſbands.” 

And ſte ſmiled, and faid, „ the believed that 
fort of perverfity might be general enough.” 


«« But,” ſays ſhe, © won't you make me an cx- 


ception, Mr. Birimport ? don't I ſtay at home 
and werk r“ 


* But 
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© But do you do it by choice, madam?”? tail 
Kh 

To which ſhe anſwered in a ſmiling manner, 

* Why yes—no: --ycs--—y0u know 1 an 

brought up to it now.“ No they had been 
joking hicherto as it were ; but then, my ma'ter 
ſaid peeviilily,----<* So you would inunuate, ma- 
dam, that I am your tyrant, your j doc 3 and 
that ] keep you cooped up in a cage.” 

„ Surely,” my miiireſs faid, “this is a very 
harſh in erpretation ot a playtui repetition of your 
on words.” 

Oh then, madam,” ſays he, you only 
meant to poiſon in jeſt. “. 

„beg. your pardon, Mr. B:ir.mport,”” ſhe 
ſaid, „ did not mean to oitend.” However 
he was croſs and provoking lor a zood halt honur ; 

but he never could get her to anſwer him one 
word more, though he tell io abufing her for her 
ſilence. 

% But I have ſome what to tall you worſe and 
wickedet than all this----tor one ſunday evening 
he comes into my miſtreſs's drefling room, where 
| wasa doing ſomething, and ſhe was reading in 
the bible. So,” ſays he, and ſo you are 
poring over that [7 ly book now; and think you 
aie pious ; and that you are ſpending the ſabbath 
alter God's holy will and commandment.” 

& At leaſt, fays ſhe, © Mr. Birimport, 1 
hope I am not offen ing bim.“ 

% Fou you offend him,” ——fays my maſ- 
ter, in a proud ſort ot way -— you offend Om- 
nzpotence. I ilould not have ſuppoſed it poffible, 
even for 2 fine lady, Mortal vanity mult have 
arrived at an extravagant pitch before ts could 
have entered a human head.” * 

93 has entered moſt human heads notwith- 
ſtangin:,” my lady anſwered, „ and 1 hope 
without doing them much harm.” | 

4 | 6 For | 
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„ For fear of offendins God, madam,” ſaid 
my maler, I ſuppoſe yon would not oblige me 
wirh a litele muſic; it would alarm heaven with 
noife. Ir would be {till worſe, no doubt, to make 
up a Whilt pr'ty 3 an] prodigiouſſy inconſonant 
to your notions of piety.“ 

My mittreſs fa:d, “ had rather let them alone, 
Mr. Birimport; but if you choſe them, I do not 
think them of ſo offentive a nature as to juſtify me 
in not obliging my huſband.” | 

hen my maſter ſaid. Nothing was fo eaſy as 
to corrupt a woman, Preſent to her imagination, 
any fin ſue likes, though con rary to her moſt 
ſacred duties, and ſhe will be fare to find fone 
decent ercuie for running headlong into it.” 

« Was not my maſter vaſily wicked, Mr. 
Carter? and I thought him ſo ſpitcful. 

Jo be ſure, Mr. Carter, I ſhould be glad of 
your ſafe return; though I'm not in haſte to be 
married; ior my miſtreſs is ſo kind; and I ſhould 
think it cruel to leave her till ſhe's a better proſ- 
fect. I know its a great fin to wh any body's 
death, and ſo 1 don't. However if it pleaſes 
God to take my maſter, I don't think I ſhould. 
cry above a week. So I ſubſcribe myſelf, 

Yours, till death, 
SARAH PLANT.” 


— ww) 7 — 4 1 
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Sir George wrote to his fiſter in the kindeſt 

manner; and grieved, that it was not in his 
power to give her more effential conſolation He 
wrote alſo to Mifs Colcrain, as he had done ſeve- 
ral times before, by way of conſolation to himſelf. 
After which the traveilers turned their ſleps thro? 
the Auſtrian territories towards Spa, where live- 
lier ſcenes awaited them,” 
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Arruocea it was the latter end of Ty - 


when they arrived, they found neither N 
Fiel;zing, nor letters from him. There was how- 
ever much company, and ſuch as might have 
amuſed a leſs fickly mind than Sir George's. 
But, the waters once tailed, the country once 
ſcen, the muiic once heard, and the ladies once 
admired, all the pleaſures of Spa were to him 
exhauſted. He was actually meditating to pro- 
ceed for Italy, when the arrival of Mr. Fielding, 
in company with Sir George's Englith acquaint. 
ance, Count Colliano and the Marquis ds Va- 
| lines, changed his intention, —and himſelt. 

What are the ſupreme joys of gaming, a 
poor author, like myſelf, is never likely to know. 
Reaſoning a priori, no one would ever have con- 
jectured that it could have done any thing more 
than amuſe à leiſure hour, or kill a tedious one. 
But that it has joys —joys ineffable—ſuperior even 
to any in the power of lovely woman to give=we 
mutt ſuppoſe from its effects; Effects, which the 
tober man of bufinefs, beholds with aſtonich- 
ment; and for which the philoſopher ſerks an 
adequate cauſe in vain. Some of the molt pro. 
found of theſe feem to have anticipated (for the 
foul) the ſyſtem of the late John Brown of ſti- 
mulating memory. 

According to this, it muſt begin with a gentle 
ticnling of the imagination, and go on with a 
regular, though ſometimes tolerably rapid pro- 
greſſion, till it a2quires a power to ſhake to tear 
the ſoul; and from this charming power are de- 

rived the exceſſes, fo jultly the objeQs of our ad- 
miration. 
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In what ſtage of the pregreſs Sir George was 
vhen be left London, I da not know exactly. 
0 But he had reaourced it; for both Lindſay and 
* rca'on bad dementliared its follics. Yes, he had 
renounced it; and had temptation never ap- 
proached him, I dare ſay, would have renounced 
it for ever. But for tour long months he had 
been travelling—in Germany; and philofophiz- 
ing upon ma'ier that had no life in it Dear la- 
cies! lam jure | muſt have made his apology. 

++ I ſhould ha e been with you fomething 
ſooner, wy dear Paradyne,” ſaid Mr. Fielding, 
«+ but that upon the road I ell in with a famil 
trom Wales Ihe tather, Mr. David Fluellen, 


2 deſcendant of that very Captain Fiucllen, ho ti 
gained immortal renown ©: Agincourt 3 his filter tl 
and gaugnier,” h 

„% A lamily of merit I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Sir p 

Ceorge. | j 


„Oh, infinite “ Mr. Fielding replied. 
What is the firſt merit of a chriſſian man? d 
Faith. And faith he has it. "The fiſter is a belie v- | © 

ſ 
k 


er alio, in ghoits, witches, dreams, and 
omens 3 above all in the efficacy of her own 
prayers 3 quite a favourite in heaven. "The 7 
daughter — Ah, Farady nt there's the gil of \ 
girls; the child ot pure nature. All red and t 
white, aid kind and coming.” . i 
3 1 

f 

ü 


„Lou would not ſeduce her ſure,” ſaid Si 
George. 

« Oh, Lord! no, —teplied Fielding; “ but 
I am atraid ſhe'll ſeduce me. It is impoſſible to 
look at her without being convinced of the frailty 
of man'snature.” “ 

« Oh, tic! Fielding, ſaid Sir Geo ge; 
s ſpare her innocence.” | 

ls love in thy creed a guilty thing then? 

ed Pics. | guilty thing 


% Mar- 
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% Marry,” ſaid Sir George, and love as 


much as thou wilt,” 

„ As I can thou meaneſt,” replied Fielding. 
„ Knowelt thou any cure for love, o quick 25 
matrimony, and fo furs *” 

% Common place,” anſwered Sir George 

«© Will the fire of virtue never be out in "i 
Lindfaic foul ?” faid Fielding. “ Jet us talk 
of Flnellen. Tell this journey, the old gentie- 
man has never been twenty miles from the foot 
of Plunlimmon, where he poſſeſſes a clear eftate 
of 200l,. per annum. As he could not afford to 
give his daughter halt of it for dreſs and boardinz 
ichool, he kept her at home. tis wite died in 
the ſ-cond year of her marriage; and ever ſince, 
this trio have been cooped up in their cage, and 
hy the help of a dog, a gun, prayer book, a 
pack of cards, and a hut: lecock, they have en- 
joyed perteR happineſs.” 

„ Latter!y, the old gentleman has ad ed bran- 
dy to his other enjoyments; and this has brought 
en a complaint which the Welch apothecary 
ſays is quite anomalous. Now XI.ſs, you mt 
know, has had 2000l. [.tt her by + maternal 


aunt, This has given b.rth to a deſife to lee the 


world; and eſpecially foreign parts. After 
twelve councils, it was decided tor Spa; tor, , 
lays the fon of Eſculapius, ſome of the Spa wa- 


ters ate good for one thing, fome for another; 
ſo it you drinx them all Squire, ſome of them 


moy 4 hit your caſc. This was 1 werable. 
E . 


Ix one month, ſuch 1s the prevalence of 
company, Sir George began to think again, hs 
wor 


, 
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world had its pleaſures ; in two, he partook of 
theſe pleaſures liberally. I cannot help it. Iam 
only the recorder of things, not the fabricator. 
Moſt willingly I would have exhihited in Sir 
George Paradyne, a character alu ays wiſe, good, 
chaſte, henevolent, and patriotic 3 a model for 
faithful lovers ; a pattern card for poſterity. 
Vhen I found this would not be without a de- 

viat on irom the (trait line of truth, ———W hat, 
ſaid I, is veracity when it ſtands in the way of 
great defigns ? Anſwer this, y2 men of the great 
worid. an{wer this ye critics. And the critics 
anſverel—to entine a young rich gentleman of 
quality, in the reign of George the | hird, with 
too many virtucs, is to violate the rules of pro- 
bability ſo much, that“ That what?“ Ex- 
cuſe us, Mr. Hd tor, — "this true hiſtory of your's 
ſrells enough of the lamp already. Wea little 
ſuſpect your line of life. It may appear to ſome, 
that you never ſaw a gentleman.” But the eri- 
ties are miſtaken. I have ſeen ſome very good 


ones. 


Every good Engliſhman believes, that excel- 
lence is only to be found in his own country ;; of 


ie attainahic only by his own countrymen, With 
due deference to this part of our national creed, 


I can icarcely think it well founded. After every 
poilible exertion, our gentlemen found themſelves 
eclipſed in dreſs, and in dance, by the Marquis 
de Crazence ;z they were totally unable to arrive 
at the coolneſs of calaſtation with which Count 
Colliano and the Marqu's de Valines carried on 
their operations; and were fairly vanquiſhed in 


the fields of Burgundy, by the {uperior valour 


of the Barons Dedpraw and Gronk of Weſtpha- 


lia But in the articles of whim, frolic, and 


profufion, who ſhall vie with Engliſhmen ? Here, 
at leaſt, they ſupported the national character ; 
an 
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and Spa had not been fo vivacious, ſince the 
joyous days of Lord and Colonel 

heſe vivacities were not to the taſte of Mr. 
inlay : He made remonſtrances, which Mr. 
Fielding laughed at, and Sir George neglected. 
The good ſenſe of this young fri:nd was giving 
way tothe fliſh of wit; his excellent morals to 
gallintry, to diſſipation, and riot. He faw his 
inffnence loft, and would have returned immedi- 
atel, to ngland; but that he wiſhed to prevent 


the ruin of the ignorant but innocent Miſs 


I uciien, to which he diſcovered the infidions at. 
tentions of Mr. Fielding were maniteitiy dired- 
cd. | 

At an entertainment, given by our gentlemen 
at the hotel de Liege, Mr. Fielding engaged in a 
certain argument with the Marquns de Crayonces 
and having unfortunaely the wenkelt fide ta fune 


port, was under the neceſſre, which often at- 


fits an Engliitman, of ſupplying by warmth, 
what was deticient in argument. Count Sarkoſ- 
kt, a Pohſh nobleman, whiſpered, but rather too 
audibly, to Baron Dedpraw, Qoam fervens |! 
Sol Angliæ. This was unhappily ſaid oo, at the 
lole initint perhaps in wich II. Fielding eould 
have heard it. Sol Podolie, quan frigidus | 
quam craifus J anſwered he, with gr at quck- 
neſs. The quam craiſus was certainly too much. 
The Palatine compiained of it, and dzmanded an 
apology. The other demanded an apology for 
the quam fervens. They ſaid diſagreeable things 
to each other, till it became the ſenſe of the com- 
pany, the offence on both ſides was incxpiable, 
——honour. Acco dingly they met hext 
morning, each with a ſecond, a furgeon, and 
footman. They fired twice; ahe ſeconds ſald 
that honour was ſatisfied; they advanced. 
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ſh'ck bande, — praiſed each other's va!our, - and 
went back to town armin arm. 


CM AB bY. 


Ov ; the morniney of this memorable day, be- 

fore the return of the champions, Mr. Hugh 
Fluelle n ſalutes his filter Miſs Winifred, on her 
appearance in the breakiaſt parlour, with a 
ee Siſter Win, —whit do you think? There's 
{rd neus. Lord have mercy | What fools men 
de now a days.” 

«© Yes, brother,” Miſs Winifred anſwered, 
Ido th n men be great fools now a days; and 
as to bad neus, you know I agnoſticated it no 
Jonger ago than yeſterday ſince, when th 0 
ctows flew away to the left hand. You 
remember too, brother, when we walked = 
the Geronftere, how an old woman, in an high 
crowned hat, with her cloathe all in geometry, 
was a Picking licks, and muttering to herſelt. 
She was an old witch, as ſure as you are alive, 
and was a ſaying the [Lord's prayer backward, 
to do miſchief ; mayhap that very miſchief you 
talks of, Then had lich a dream. 

Miſs Deborah had enterco at the beginning of 
ber aunt's harangue, and ſaid non, But 
What's the bad news, papa? 

„Why,“ anſwered Mr. Fluellen, would 
you believe it ? W hat fools men are now a 
days. Mr. Fielding's gone to be killed.” 

Loro Jefus !” (ay Mils Deb, . you terti- 
iy me to death, papa. i | 
Then my dream's out,” ſays aunt Win 
for I dreamed 1 taw two croſs bones. upon a 
Coſta; and a ſ pun all in white and — 
| % (Oh 
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« Oh dear |” fays Miſs Deb, — “e that's me. 
I can't live,” ſhe continued, halt fainting upon a 
lettee.— I can't live; I'm all over a col4 
ſweat,” | * 
% [oor dear Debby !“ ſays honeſt Hugh. 
" 8 % For matter of that,“ ſaid the good aunt, 
„you ſhew yourſelf forward enough, Mis. 
Mr. Fielding's not your huſb ind as yet; and it's 
not becoming to be to fond before hand. You've 
no occalion to go to diſparage yourſelf. There 
are other gentlemen ſure, if Mr. Fielding ſhould 
he killed. There's Sir George Paradyne, as 
pretty a man to the full, and a deal richer. He 
ſays to me, not three days ago,—your niece is a 
divinecreature, Miſs Fluellen, and preſſed my 
hand, juſt as though he had been a lover. She 
bas a moſt ſweet bloom. You mutt live in a 
„ fac air in Wales. Every thing denotes it. You 
ourſelf, Miſs Pluellen, are the very picture of 
th and good humour. If T was a trifle older, 
I ihouldbe tempted to aſpire to the honeur of your 
hand. Your niece has a thouſand graces which 
ſhe muſt have learned from you.—And don't you 
remember, Deb, whilſt Sir George was talking 
in this polite elegant ſtile to me, what was you 
doing? romping with Mr. Fielding, that half 
- Pulled your cloaths off your back.“ 
Dear laws l“ fays Mits, “ how my aunt 
runs on, ard all the while they're killing Mr. 
Fielding. |'ray, papa—do you know what it's 
about? : | 
« It's the Poland Lord there,” faid Mr. Flu- 
ellen, him with the great whiſkers. Mr. 
Fielding and he had words together. Some ſay, 
about you Deb ; ſome ſay, about the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, Some fay, about the fun. But it was 
all latin; fo nobody knows much about it, 
Howſoever, it is certain they are gone out with 
ſword * 
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ſword and piſtol ; and Sir George and the French 
| gentleman are gone to ſee fair play. What fools 
gentlemen are now a-days !“ . 

4 I darg ſay its about our Debby,” ſays the 
aunt ; for how ſhould Mr. Fielding quarrel 
about a woman as he never ſer'd, and as lives may 
be a thouſand miles eff. Then the ſun, that's 
comicaler ſtill ; how could they quarrel about 
that?“ 3 

% Why,” replied Mr. Fluellen, „one ſaid it 
was hot, and the other ſaid it was cold, fo they 
fell to calling latin names, till they fell quite out. 
What fools gentlemen are now a-davs.” 

6 Dear laws!“ fays Miſs Deb,” then it's 
only a duel after all. But nobody's never killed in 
them duels, are they papa? £ 
| 4 Sometimes, Deb, it God pleaſes.” | 

«« Oh dear | that's true; it's all as God 
pleaſes. I'm ſure he'll grant Mr. Fielding's life 
to my Prayers, for I never prays in vain. I 
ſhould be a bad chriſtian, if 1 did not ſpeak a 
word to him for a life. So away went aunt Wia 
to prayer. 5 


QF Fad 


CHAR 
Mx. FLUELLEN went to the coffee-houſe 
for news. The pious Miſs Winifred was ſtill 


ſpeaking to the Lord, when the efficacy of her 
ers became manifeſt in the perſon of Mr. 


Fielding hiniſelf. He found his lovely Deborah 


all in tears. He ſaluted ber with infinite ten- 
derneſs, and enquired the cauſe of her grief. 

& It's you,” ſaid ſhe. | 

« Me—my dear Miſs Fluellen, over Mos 
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Fielding; „ have I\been unhappy enough to 
make you ſhed tears ?” 

« Yes,” ſhe replied, they ſaid you were 
gone to fight that outlandiſh man with great 
whiſkers ; and that you would be killed.” 

«© Oh, no,” Mr. Fie'ding returned, I did 
not mean to be killed. I would not die for a mil- 
lion, whilſt you are alive and ſo lovely. | 


Fg: What did you quarrel about, pray, aſked 
"th 


& Some {ay it was about me.” 

% Certainly, my angcl ;” anſwered this ado- 
rer, „J know nothing here on earth worth 
quarrelling for, but you.” | 

* How you jeer, ſaid the pretty Deborah; 
«© but tell me now, what had that foreign man to 
ſay about me? Bis 

© He ſaid,“ Mr. Fielding replied, you were 
not a compleat beauty.” | 

«© Why am I?” afked Miſs Fluellin. 

« In my eyes. replied the lover. 

But what did he fay ?” 

© That you did not know how to love.” 

4 What ſhould ail me, I wonder?“ 

He ſays that women know how to love only 
in Poland.” | 

« I dare fay he's vaſily miſtaken.” . 

% He wanted to carry you thither, to teach 
you. That was the very thing we differed about: 
I _ to carry you to Paris, to teach you my- 
ſelf,” 3 9 

4 Why can't you teach me here? 

4 Not ſo well. The air is foggy here. You 
ſee it rains almoſt every day.” 

«« Gracious! Mr. Fielding, how you talk ! 
if I did not know you was a joker, I ſhould 
think you were a bit of a noddy. As if people 
did not love every where, and in all weathers.” 


« Really, 
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% Really, my dear Miſs Fluellen, they do not. 
'The ſpring of the foul, as philoſophers ſay, bas 
more elaſticity under a 6ne ſky.” 


Spring of the foul!” cries Miſs Fluellen ; 
then, atter a jauſe of a mintte, ſhe burſt into a 


laugh. - ** Oh, favs ſnhe, as my papa ſays, 
what fools men are now a-days.” 

% It ſeems to me,” anſwered this humble 
| ſuitor, that we are really wi'er than our fathess, 


and know better hw to love, What did they 


do when they fell in love, but marry ; and ma- 
trimony kills love, as ſure as foxes eat geeſe. 
We, onthe contrary, never marry. but for conve- 


mience, and this leaves us free to form conneQii- | 


ons with the girls of our hearts.” 
« Mr. Fielding 4 lays the aſtoniſhed Miſs 


Fiuclen, ** do you ever ſay your prayers, and 


your catechifa 2? _ 
«© Yes, ſuie, — every day, almoſt. „ 


&© Then you could never be fo wicked. And | 
its filly too, —to ta.k of matrimony | ng love. 


Does eating kill you, Ir. Ficiding ?” 
«« Eating too much, kills man) people, Miſs 
Fluellen.” 
he People aren't forced to eat too mock, are 
ther? | 
The are very apt, when they have what 
they like.“ 
-* «© Goodneſs l“ ſays Miſs Fluellen. . Well, we 
are talking now ahout—I don't know what, 
Oh, you want to run away with me, you ay— 
and all for pure love.” 
tens Yes, my - ber, pure, unreſtrained 
% Pray, Mr. Fielding, don't love die of more 
diſeaſes than matrimony ? Don't it die of ne- 
glet, and cruelty, and ſcorn ? And fometimes 


wl a ſurfeit ? And ii its ſo apt to die, it is better 
ſure 
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ſure for a woman to join ' convenience to it, all 
ſhe can. So Pm for matrimony. If you don't 
like of that, why tell me fo plainly, and there's 
an end.” | | 

&« An end of me, certainly, my adorable 
Mifs Fluellen. No- whatſoever you command, 
I execute. I can have no will but yours. But 
I muſt intreat for one favour. Let the ceremony 
be performed at Paris.” 0 

« With all my heart, if papa likes it, and 
aunt.” | 

« Papa and aunt | my dear Miſs Fluellen ! 
Surely you don't mean to go formally to work, 


and let them know. It is cnough to ſtifle love in 
the cradle. . 


Better it had, if it's ſuch a ſickly brat. As 
to papa, he's your well-wiſher; and for aunt, 


| ſhe's been upon her knees to God for you this 


hour, to pray for your preſervation. However, 

you'll ſay i court you by and by. So let's ſay no 

more about it.” | . 
Mits Fluellen appearing to be really angry, 


Mr. Fielding changed his mode of attack. What 


might have been the fucceſs I know not; but 
Mr. Fluellen came home, and was overjoyed to 
ſee him return in ſafety. Miſs Winifred too, 
ſtepping down, and caiting her eyes upon him, 
threw them upto heaven, with a pious thankfſ- 
giving for ſo valuable a life being granted to her 
prayers. | 


Mr. Fielding could not help being penetrated 


with ſo much goodneſs. He thanked the good 


lady for her pious fervour, and haftened away, 
to laugh, and to contrive. I conclude this chap- 
ter with a figh, to find that good faith to woman 
is not an atiribute of man. No is not an attri- 


dute of man. 


hs 
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CH A Þ. LV. 


Spa was at this timefhonoured with the compa- 
ny of two Ruſſian noblemen, not hrothers, but of 
brotherly affections. They travelled together, 
lodged together, and married together, or, what 
was equivalent, tad prevailed upon two Engliſh 
ladies to do them the honour of bearing their 
names. 

Before this fortunate a cur, two Boiards had 
laviſhed, ſcattered, dillipar*d their money, with- 
out mraſure, and without talc. Now tt hecame 


concentrated —or if you win, ſurded—and form- 
ed a bank for the ſupport of chaiiicy to come 
for chaſtity will come upon all woran kind who 


want it, in time, if tue permit At preſent, 
the helpleſs ſtate of theſe toreigners, touched the 
benevolent hearts of Mrs. Almon, and Mrs. 


Hammet, and induced them to ſecond the patri- 


otic deſign of the good Empreſs of Ruſſia, for 


improving her young nobility. 


It is now well known, that every thing in this 
world is done and performed by ſtimile; and 


beneficence, of all moral qualities, is not that 


which requires the weakeſt, both to excite and 
ſupport it. I he partic quarree had heen at Paris, 
and had ſeen ſuch an abundance of ſpectacles, 

that gold, a fi.nulus ſur generis, and pecuba.ly 
adapted to ne the very benevolence in the 
praiſe ot whic! | have been io laviſh. —Gold, I 
ſay, was wanting. It muſt be owned alſo, that 
thoſe who have ſcen London and Paris, have ſeen 
the worl l. More is unnecellary From all 
which d followed, that it was piop-r and prudent 
that he Rules mould return homeward; ; and 
that 
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that one fide being weary of love, and the other 
of benevolence, nothing was wanting to con- 
clude the embarraſsment, but an explanation. 
Mrs. Almon, the lady of Mr. Shabirideretoff, 
ſaw the neceſſity of this explanation, before they 
advanced farther to the North, which they were 
now upon the point to do. But ſhe had infinite 
delicacy, and tenderneſs of heart; and not 
knowing the dreadful effect it might have upon 
the poor Boiard, ſhe choſe to make the explanati- 


,on to Sir George Paradyne. s 


Sir George admired Mrs. Almon. She added 
to beauty an engaging freedom of manners; and 
without violation of exterior decency, was a 


ſtranger to mau vaiſe honte. At the aſſembiies, 


Sir George !ought her for his partner, and had 
ſometimes preſſed her fair hand harder than the 
dance required. Of late too, he had began to 
ſigh; for there are caſes in which men figh, as 
eaſily as women weep 3 and the lady having once 
thrown an air of pity into her tace, he paid half 
a dozen rich compliments to her beauty and fine 


' ſenſe, and lamented the loſs his country would 
_ ſuffer by her emigration. 


& You are very polite,” the lady ſaid, © the 


loſs of an individual — 


„ Such an individual az Lady Shabiridere- 
toff 1” anſwered Sir George. With char 
to capuvate monarchs, going to bury herſelf in 
the cold regions of the North, where love freezes, 


Why was it not my lot to have ſeen you betore 


the happy Mr. Shabirider etoff. Hard ſhould have 
been the ſtruggle, before I would have loſt—" 
Now this was very tender, and almoſt pathe- 
tie; and being accompanied by the language of 
the hand and eye, had a proper effect. The lady 
returned the prefſure, 1— with a ſigh; 
2 no 
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no doubt, involuntary, both. ** T own,” ſays 
ſhe, © | ſhould be unhappy in my engagement 
with Mr. ShabirideretoF, were not the duration 
of it at my own pleaſure ; for really the man has 
too frequent fits ©! the hear, anc cannot always 


remember to lay aſide the Lord Paramount, even 


wh” 
«© How you charm me, madam,” Sir George 
replied; my own freedom can ſcarce pleaſe me 


more, than to hear your's is to be recalled at plea- 


ſure.” | 

What a heavy load upon veracity, is polite- 
neſs! liy means of an Engliſh gentleman who 
had lately lett Spa, 5 r George knew very well 
the nature of the cont: ad bet een the ladies and 
the Boiards. It had even gone forth in a whiſper. 
But what is a whi'per ? The K&.iſcs gave genteel 
entertainments; and les belles Angloiſes pre ſided 


like divinities. A rigid ſcrutiny would have been 


unpolite. : 
Lou ſeem,” {aid Mrs. Almon, „ to value 
liberty, Sir George, like an i nelithman.” 


6 Yes,” the gentleman anſwered; ** I bear 


no chains but thole of love; and even thoſe I 
ſhall break, it they gall.” 

« At leaſt this is novel,” ſaid the lady. My 
Ruſkin talked of loving infinitely and eternally ; 
ſo indeed do moſt Engliſhmen, when they begin 
tc talk upon the ſubject. But what, Sir George! 
you are too young to have felt the galling yoke.” 


% j ts enough,“ Sir George antwered. to 


have ſecn the necks of my neighbours. They 
have cured me of all paſſion for tlavery, political 
or hymeneal.” op 1 

© Really, Sir George,” ſaid the lady, you 
are au agreeable gentleman. Only that | am de- 


termined againit any freſh folly, —or a frolic with 
1 y ou 
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ou micht be pleaſant enough. But no—when I 
bid adieu to Shahiridereroff, I bid adieu to en- 
gagements. I ſhall {on be at an age when wil- 
dom will be more becoming.” 

Sir George end:avoured to convince the lady, 
it was much too ſoon to be wife ; and the lady 
was convinced, not at once, but after every thing 


proper for convilon had been laid and done. 
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Mes. HAMMET, the deareſt friend of irs, 
Almon, ſhared her councils 3 and being aito 
weary of the Ruſs, from whom no more was t9 
be got; and not feeing that wiſdom was at all 
more necefiary for herf-if than friend, the deer - 
mined alſo to ſhare her fortune, Accordingly, 
her doux yeux began to be directed to Mr. Field- 
ing, who could not but anſwer them as a man of 
gallantry ; yet, having now hopes of the com- 


pliance of the lovely Mifs, Fivellen, could not 


meet her advances with all the ardor fo fine a 
woman had a right to expect. 

Two reaſons determined him to the preference 
of Mifs Fluellen, provided he could bring matters 
to bear, his own way. The firit, ſhe we'd colt 


little. The fecond, there was more reputation 


to be obtained by the conqueſt of a young lady 


of ſome fortune and conſideration, than by a 


mere arrangement with one who was not very 
young, was not a firgin, and who would expect 
ſomething more from hin than love for love. 
Mrs. Hammet therefore formed his corps de re- 
ferve, in Caſe he failed of his principal intention; 
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and he had ſome reaſon to fear it fromthe offici- 
cus interpoſtion of Mr. Lindlay. 

This gentleman looked with a ſorrowful and 
anxious eye upon the deſcending morality of his 
friend and pupil. He had reaſon to believe Sir 
George was the confidant of Mr. Fielding, in his 
deſign upon the innecent Miſs Fluellen; and he 
could not but conclude, that a man who could af- 
ſiſt in ſeducine innncence, a not himſelt far from 
the arts of ſeduction. 

he fannly mod of the Flucilens was com- 
pounded of honeily, credulity, and ignorance 3 
and God knons in what condition they would 
harre ben teſtored to Plimlimmon, if Bic. Lind= 
tay had not undertaken their patronage, He had 
done tl.cin many kind offices. and they had ſenſe 
enough to recognize him as their frien 1. His 
only fault with the head of the family was, hat 
he flinched his bottle. With the aunt, he was a 
rerfonable man enough ; bt ſhe was afraid he 
was not quite orthodox in religion, for he que 
toned the authenticity of many of this good la- 
oy's ghoſtly tales. Miſs Deb thought him mon- 
ſtrous ſenſible, and prodigious obliging, and had 
very little difficulty in ſpeaking to him with all 
the ſimplicity of hea:t ſhe poſſeſſed. | 

My fair readers will remember the laſt conver- 
ſation between Miſs Flucllen and her adoter. 
Some ſubſequent ones to the ſame purport had 
filled her fo full, ſhe was ready to flow over. 
One day, being alone wich Mr. Lindfay, ſhe 
ſaid, ** I cannot think now why Mc. Fielding 
can't as well marry me here as ft Fans. Can 
you Mr. |.indiay ?” 

4 No, Xliſs Fluellen, I cannot * 1 

& J wiſh,” lays ne, Mr. Fielding was not 
ſoebllinate ; he's a charming man, it he would 


but 
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but be ruled. Nothing will ſerve him but I muſt 
go with him to Paris to he married, without tell- 
ing cither my father or my aunt.” 

c : That is very odd, Miis Fluellen, is it 
not? | 

&© In my mind,” ſhe anſwered, it's quite 
fooliſh. But I can't drive him out of it; for he | 
ſys it will be noble, it will make an eclaw ; I 
ſappoſe that's a great noiſe, is it not? He hates 
formality.” 

© J dare ſay he does, Miſs Fluellen and 

when you get to Paris, perhaps he may hate the 
formality of marriage.“ 

„May be ſo; but I'll nat humour him; for 
what though people do live together that way 
ſametimes, that's no reaſon I ſhould, if I] don't 
like it.“ | : 

« None at all, Miis Fluellen.“ 

© Pye a fortune, have not 1? Beſides aunt 
would think it ſuch a fin.” 

« Should not you think it a fin, Miſs Flu- 

ellen?“ 

„ I ſhould, before I was acquainted with Mr. 
Fielding; but he ſays it's nothing but nonſenſe of 
the parſons. Very genteel people do it every 
day.” | 

Very genteel people do wrong every day, 
Miſs Fluellen; but 1 do not ſee why you ſhould 
imitate them.” 1 
No; not if I was ſure it was wrong. But 
is it though; and what makes it?“ : 
eln the firſt place, Miſs Fluellen, the law 
forbids it.“ | | 
«© Nay, never tell me that, Mr. Lindſay, 
when hundreds and hundreds do it, and the law 
takes no notice of em.“ 
The ſeripture forbids it.“ 
B 4 „ What 
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« What part, pray? I'm ſure there's enough 
of it in the firſt part. You loſe the eſteem of 


all good people.” 


4 What then? I want nothing of them.” 

J am forry, Mis Fluellen ; you ſeem to 
have refolved to oblige Mr. Fielding his own 
way. My advice can therefore be of no ſer- 
vice.” ; ; 


« You're miſtaken indeed, Mr. Lindſay, I 


want advice of all things; for I don't know 
what ia the world todo. And Pm ſure I like 


nobody's advice better than your's; for every 


body ſays you are ſenlible; and you are ſo kind 
and gentle. But then you are vaiily too rigid. 
Mir. Fielding ſays always preach.“ 

„ certainly preach, if do preach, Mils 
Fivellen, a docttine very different trom Mr. Fiel- 


ding'ss I tell you that his propofais are witk a 


view to ſeduce and tuin you ; that he dues not 


Intend to marry you; and that ou are too good, 


and innocent, and virtuous, not to be miferable 
in fuch a way of lie.” | 


«« You're quite miſtaken indeed Mr. Lindſay, 
about the marrying part. Hed have me to-mor- 


row if I inſfted. HDuly te wants to perſuade me 
eff, becauſe we ſhall have more happineſs when 


we arr quite free, and do what we do from pure 


love, than if we were bound—to love one ano- 
ther. For he fays love won't be bound, You 
can't think how pretty his arguments are,” 

After 2 very long converſation Mr. Lindſay 
found his progreſs tolerably great; for he brought 
Miſs Fluellen to acknowleuge that men might de- 
ceive ; and that it was juſt potÞble Mr. Fielding 
did not mean every ching he ſaid. | 


CHAP: 
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Tu E next morning, Mr. Fielding came ear- 
lier than common, to renew h's ſuit; and to take 
zs uſual, the little innocent favours which love, 
when it is not frighted by ſentiment, delights to 
grant. Miſs Fluellen was refcrvel ; I believe I 
might ſay ſullen ; and ſhewed no diſpoſition to 
receive his car. ſes, This was a caprice, Mr. 
Fielding had not before experienced. With 
all the grace ot tragedy, he threw himfelf at her 
| fect, and intreated her to kill him any way, ra- 
ther than hy ſcorn. ” 

* J don't ſcorn you, Mr. Fielding,“ faid ſhe ; 
0 hut I poſuively woa't go to Paris without being 
married.“ | 

Then poſitively, my dear, anſwered Field- 
ing, © you wait go to Paris at all. Nov Mr. 
Fielding did not intend to ſay any thing like this ; 
but it is ſo hard dh a wit to [ic a good thing. 

„ So you wou't have me at lit?” fays Miss 
Fluellen. „ 

« Certainly, my dear,” returne dthe gentle- 
man,—** but—but-—bue there is no occaſioſl to 
go to Paris to be martied, if we marry before we 
ſet out.“ 

« On | Pin glad that's ail,” faid the lady ; 
& for Mr. I. indſay jays as you don't mean to 
marry me at all.“ | 

« Ohl Mr. Lindfay ſays fo,-——does he?“ 

66 Nes and you kiow he is very fenfie 
ble.“ 3 

« Oh! damn'd ſenſible. But pray my dear 
Miſs Fluellen, how came Nr. Lindfay to have 
the honour of being your confident?“ꝰ 
B 5 „ 
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e Why, anſwered the lady, you would not 


let me tell my father or my aunt ; fo I'd nobody 


elſe to tell. And he's as good and as kind to me 


as a brother. 
& Ts he? Then you tell him all your ſeerets ?“ 
© Yes 1 do=for he'lt not teil again. However 
when people are going to be married, what need 
it be a ſecret. Then I had a mind to know his 
opinion about going to Paris firſt.“ 


„ Well—my lovely Mits Fluellen—you are fo 
charming—ſo exceſſively attractive - I find I can 


have no will but your's. So it you like to be mar- 


ried to morrow——with all my heart.” 


4 Fm in no ſuch hurry neither,” anſwered the 


. «« But Iam, my angel, faid the gentleman. 
cannot live without the fall poſſeſſion of thoſe 
dear bewitching brauties. A vaſt deal more 


Mr. Fielding ſaid to the ſame agreeable purpoſes, 
with ſuitable accompaniments. In ſhort, he 


ſaw, that all the fruit of all the. pains, the un- 
wearicd pains he 

ger of being lot; unleſs he could carry her b 
2 coup de main; and chis was the inſtant of at- 
tack. It was an early hour. Mr. Fluellen kad 
not yet riſen, Miſs Winifred had not finiſhed 


her matins. It was an hour before the uſual 
time of aſſembling to breakfaſt. Good heavens ! 


what vaſt events hive not an hour produced l 
What might have been the event of the conteſt 


between practiced art, and almoſt willing ſim- 


plicity,—l can only conjecture had the guar- 
dian genius who preſides over chaſti:y been 


| aſleep, or engaged among the maids of honour. 


Luckily he was upon duty, ard iu a proper mo- 
ment, walks into the room in the ſhape of Mr. 


J hitherto take, was in dan- 
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There was a little diſorder in the appearance of 
Mifs Fluellen, which called forth a bluſh. Mr. 


Fielding bluſhed too, bu it was not the bluſh of 


ſhame. Gentlemen, arrived at a certain degree 
of politeſſe, are ſuperior to that unbecoming ſen- 
ſation. It was the bluſh of anger. | 

« Sir,” ſays he to Mr. Lindfay, I have ob- 
ligations to you here, which, in a proper place I 
ſhall be glad to acknowledg: N 

« am always at your ſervic?,” was Mr. 
Lindſay's anſwer. Mr. Fielding, taking his hat 


and cane, walked indignantly awav. 


„What does he mean, Mr. Lindſay?“ the 
young lady aſked 3 he is not angry, is he?“ 
„„ Apparently he is, Miſs Fluellen.” 

How can gemlemen change ſo ſoon | he 
vas in the {weetelt humour in the world, juſt be- 
fore you came in.” 5 

Very likely. Had you any converſation 
with him about the ſubject we were upon yeſ- 


terdav? 


cc Yes I told him all about it; and how 
vou adviſed me not to goto Paris with him till we 
were married. And he ſaid it was all very well; 
that he had no will but mine; if I. pleaſed, he 
would be married to-morrow,” “. 

Did you pleaſe ?” 

% No. I toid kim [ was not in ſuch a hurry? 
and fo he begun romping, and then we faid no 
more about it.“ | 

ls it right to permit him to romp with you, 


Xliſs, ſuellen?“ 


Why—its innocent, is not it ? With a man 
that is to be my huſband? and then it paſſes 


time away. 
þ WW Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, after marriage, are apt to re- 
flect upon thoſe wives, with whom they have 
had much innocent paſtime before.” 

« What for pray ? Its they that begin.“ 

/ Mr. Lindfar, not caring to continue a conver- 
ſation which could only enli-hten the lady at the 
expence of her ſimplicity, remembered he was to 
mcet a gentleman at the Pouhon ſpring, and 
took his leave. : 

Let us now atterd a little to the actions of men, 
and ſee how they are influenced by what we call 
ſentiment, or maxim, or precept, Mr. Lindſay 
thought duelling a moſt anti-chriſtian, anti-rea- 
ſonable buſineſs, and wouid have maintained it to 
be ſo, argumentatively, before all the lords and 
all the commons, if, he bad been called upon. 

Yet be no ſooner received a call in the gentleman 
like manner of Mr. Fielding, than he was in 
ſtantly diſpoſed to obedience. Nay—— ſo much 
was he, in an inſtant, improved in the fcience 
of good manners, that he thought it incumbent 
upon him to go directly to Mr. Fielding's lodg- 
irg, to offer immediate attendance, As he did 
not find him there, he returned to his own apart- 
ments; to medi ate upon the dangers of frail vir- 

ginity 3 upon the nature of vice and virtue; and 
upon the properties of gunpowder. 
Sir George had that morning attended Mrs. 
Alnion to the Getonſtore; when he returned, 
Ir. Lindſay went into his apartment, and with 

no ſmall ſolemnity of countenance, requeſted an 
hour's audience. b _— 

Jo indulge me With the humours of a. ſple- 


relic morality,” faid Sir George, „J know 
welt the nature of thoſe preludos, Well, come | 
3 believe 1 have not had a lecture this three Jong® 


days. 


. 
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days. I am in danger of forgetting the aphioriſins 
of the ſeven wiſe mafers of Greece.“ 

% have dope, antwered Mr. Lindſay, f 
you have any commands for Ene land. conti- 
nued he, with 2 tre: alons voice. 

c Pſhaw | Prithee Lindſay — come — ict 
me knew what it is that draus down upon me 
thy virtuous indignation.” 4 What | I have ex- 
changed Tacitus for woman.” „ Prithee Lind= 
ſay, what has the charming ſex done, that it is 
excluded thy ſyſtem of picaſure 2?” | 

] cannot trifle now, Sir George,” ſaid Mr, 
lindſay. 

& Well then be ſerious— Sir George 
rephed. 

To be ſerious then,” anſwered Mr. Lindſay, 
you are no longer that Sir George Patadyne I 

loved and honoured.” 
Good!“ ſays Sir George, ?“ this is to the 
point.” | 

„ have no time for flattery,” replied Lind» + 
ſays and tro taſte. You are running into im- 
morality and vice; no man need to go faſter. 
Illicit love, you laugh at. Who more deteſted 
ebriety and gaming? Who now drinks, and 
games with more ſpirit than Sir George Para- 
dyne ? That I am going to offend you, I know; 
but I know allo, that if you again become the 
man I can look up to with ſuperior eſteem, you 
will forgive me. If not — I muſt ſubmit to a 
misfortune perhaps the ſevereſt of my unfoi tu- 
nate lite.” 5 

6 The entrance of Mr. Fielding prevented Sir 
Scorge's reply. With a look of angry con- 
tempt, he told Mr. Lindſay he was happy to fee 


him. 
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In or ler to accelerate your felicity,” Mr. 
Lindſay replied, ©* I jat now cilled at your 
lodgings. I nov attend your commands.“ 

* I ſhill reque t the favour of your company, 
Sir, an hour's ride, jut out of the Bithop of 
Liege's territories,” aid \{r. Fielding. 

Sir,“ anſvered Afr. Lindfay, I am at 
your ſervice.” | 

© Upon my word rentleman,“ ſaid Sir George, 
«© mighty poſit- aa agreeable tone this; and 
on the part of Lin lay quite unexpe ted. May 
Jo myſelf the honour to enquire what has given 
vec iſion to this excels of civility 2”? , 

«© Why,” « anſwered Fielding, © this Don 


Quixote of chaſtity has thought proper to inter- 


fere in my concerns with Miſs Fluellen. I con- 
ſider this as ungenteel; and wita to teach the 
gentleman hetter manners.” „ 
„In gratitude to my preceptor,” replied 
Lindſay, I hope I may be able to teach him 
better morals.” | 

* Allons, done,” ſays Fielding. 

&« There is ſo little inimica! rancyar, geatle- 
men, in this quarrel of yours,” ſaid Sir George, 
« that you mult give me leave to try if cannot 
make-you friends.” 

«6 ] bear the gentleman no extraordinary de- 
gree of ill will,” faid Fielding. All I defire 
of him is not to meddle in my concerns.” 

« 'This is but reaſonable, ſaid Sir George. 

46. If, anſwered Lindſay, Mr. Fielding 
calls it meddling with his concerns, the giving 
my opinion. and advice to Mifs Fluellen when 
ſhe aſks it, I aſſure him frankly I ſhall not have 


that degree of complaiſance.” 


«© You hear, Sir George,“ iaid Fielding. The 


virtuous gentleman wi.l put myſelf in my way, 


I muſt, 
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I muſt, if I can, put him out of it. If you can 
ſuggeſt a better made than a bullet=—=do.” 

% You hear, Lindſay,” ſaid Sir George; 
< hope you will oblige Mr. Fielding.“ 

4 Mr. Ir. Fieldin':,” faid Lindſay, „ has with» 
out a bluſh, declared himſelf the premeditate4 
ſeducer of Miſs Fluelle n; I hope I need not bluſh 
to declare that I will defcat him, if I can.” 

«© Damn your moral cant,” ſaid Fielding ; 
n if you once begin to preach, we hall never 
conclude. I am tor the ſhorteſt way.” 

think, Lin lſay, faid Sir George, con- 
ſide ring Mr. Fielding as my end, you might 
put off a little of this ſtern virtue,” 
« \ly virtue, ſuch as it is, is my warmeſt, 

perhaps my only cordial. I will not put it off 
on any conliderat ion, fad Liadſay, no, not 

for you, Sir George; not if you yourſelf were 

the principal in this very honourable bufineſs, 
inſtead of the auxilary, which, to my eternal 
regret, I find you are.” 

Sir Georg: was rather ſtruck with this, and 
not anſwering, Lindſay went on. 

« Tne love of Mifs Fluellen to Mr. Fielding 
is great; and full of confidence. She is herſelt 
perfectly unſuſpe Aing and unguarded. To de- 
ceive her -I mutt take the liberty to (ay it —is 

_ perfidy of the blackeft dye. Nor can I conceive 
any thing more cruel than to bring deſignedly 
upon any human being, the keen remorſe, the 
inſupportable anguiſh, which 1 know will be the 

| portion of this young lady, when ſhe becomes 

2 enlightened upon the ſubject of her ruin.“ 

And 10 Sit,“ ſays Mr. Fielding. having 
taken upon wks to be Sir George's tutor, Al : 
you are willing to extend your gracicus liberality 
to all his friends. But I * good Sir, yu will 
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not take this rauble on my zccount- Suffer me 
to go to the devil my own way. Oblize me fo 
ag 27 
far, good Mr. |. indfav. 
% Moſt willinzly, Sir,” Mr. Lindfay anſwer- 


ed; „on, object to taking Miſs Fluellen with 


you \ But this is idle play. Mc; Fielding will 
go an his way + ] in mine. If he chuſ-s to call 
me out ois very honourable buſineſs, I am 
ready. My life is of ſittle values I have often 
been weary of it; nor do 1 at preſent know 
why 1 ſhould cheriſh it with any extraordinary 
care.” 

That is for we,” ſaid Sir George. Lind- 
{ay in his rage for virtue, ipares nor friend nor 
foe. But a word with vou, Fielding. 

V hen they were in the next apartment, Sir 
George began by favi'r, [hat although he 
had had the complaiſance to fali in with his views 
upon Miſs Flicilen, be mutt not ſuppoſe he 
would carry it to ſuch a ſerious length as to put 
the life of his friend to the riſquez a man of 
firm honour and integrity; thatwthe baſineſs 
with the young lady was bad enough of itfeif, 
and would by no means hear inſpection, hit if 
it were to he further loaded win itons, which 
honour could riot juſtifv, he muſt beg leave to 
leave the purſuit of them entirely to hunſelf.“ 

Mr. Fielding, who was indeed much d1ipo-, 
ed to mirth, laughed outright. 

« AQtions which honour will not juilify 1”? 
cries he, and honou! juitifcs them every day ? 
Faith it ſeems to be her principal buſineſs *? 

« Juſt now, dear Fieldi ig, ſaid vir George, 
« I could wiſh to he ſerious. 

% And I hate thee damnably, in this moral 
kumour,” the other. Whatſcever I 
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may give up to friendſhip, I fancy I ſhall never 
be preached out of a penny or a purpoſe.” 

«© Unleſs I preach women, ſaid Sir George. 
© Well——give it up to my friendſhip and Mrs. 
Hammet's.” | 
What more Sir George faid concerning Mrs. 
Hammet, is not come to my knowledge. Per- 
haps it may be gueſſed at by conſequences, More 
probably, it is not worth a conjecture. 

5 % 
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5 [R GEORGE took ſuch inceſſant care to be 
engaged, that for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, Mr. 
Lindfay had not once an opportunity to ſee him. 
At length, he heard that the two Botards had 
left the Spa with their ladizs; and that Sir 


.. George and Mr. Fielding had the complaiſance 


to attend them as far as Liege. Two davs he 
waited, not indeed very patiently, their return; 
the third morning aroſe with a rumour, that two | 
Engliſh Milords had itolen the wives of two fo- 
reign noblemen, and carried them to France. It 
Mr. Lindſay could have doubted either the re- 
port or the identity of the two Milords Angloi- 
ſes, ke was ceitified of both very ſoon, by the 
appearance of a ſervant of Me. Fielding's, ſent 
to conduct the gentleman's baygage to Paris, 
wio brought him the following letter, 


«© Dear Lindſay, 
elt is not to be expected that a young fel- 
low, flying to Paris on the wings of love and 
folly, ſhould ſtop in the midſt of his flight to re- 
hearſe his compunQions and his remorte; yet it 
; ) 18 
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is certain, Linifay, that when I do turn my 
eyes upon myſclf, which, by the bye, is as ſel- 
dom as poitble, l an not very well FRG at 
the ficht of fo much tool. 

«© Every wife judge, however. before he con- 
demn*, vill take into conftderation, the 
quantity and quality of the tem pration. 
Strong ten nations requ re? ſtrong powers 
cf „tages. When the head and the heart 
ja their to ces honeſtly. coꝗ elt is fure. But 
alas | whit is a head, when the heart is ia oppa- 
tion? What, but a mere automaton, with 
pes g eyes and torgie, all hoe ſprings are 
put In noton by the heart. 

& ] {now not whether you will admit this apo- 
logy, of iny apology, without rep2tiance 3 an! 
I have not had time to weave the pemtential 
web, dent of fo flight a context ure that it diſſolves 
with a ſnile. 

% Will you come to Paris, Lindfay 1 

& No, Sir George, not to ſec the man TI onee 
loved, loſt to honour and to himſelf.” This is 
your language, I khow it weil; it's general 
fault is too great energy. I allow I am Hoating 
upon the 2 ſea of folly not ſunk, 

„ | prefuine, if you chuſe not to come to Pa- 
ris, my letter will find you at your old lodgings 
in Bleoniſbury, whither I will write—if 1 am 
not abſolutely drowned as Paris, and inform you 
where yo'i may addreſs your admonitions, which 
will be always welcome to your ſincere, but tool- 
iſh friend, . 


« G, PARADYNE.” 


The letter contained a two hundred pound 
bank note; and a poltſcript 2 Mr. Lind- 


lay - 
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fay to diſcharge his and Fielding's debts, and 
carry th- remainder to the account of friendhip. 
There are mind. thoug not ſo thick upon the 
earth, as the ſtars in heaven - hie ficken at 
pecuniary obligatior, when the reciprocal ſenti- 
ment whichanakes it eaſy, and perhaps delioht- 
ful, is expiring. Such was Lindfay's. A donble 
neceſſity obliged him now to fibhmit. He had 
| ſcarcely caſh enough to carry him to England; 
or, if he had, did he know yet whence to tranſ- 
mit to Sir George. | 
It might have been erpected, that with whats 
ſcever philoſophy our Roſſ:3ns had been endued, 
ſuch a loſs, and ſuch an inſvlt, ought te have 
overthrown it. In the nature of human things, 
hlood and death o'1Ccht to have followed. Whether 
it was owing to the mild temper of chtiſtianity, 
for Ruſſians are chriſtians, ſome of them, or to 
ſome other cauſe, it is certain our Boards did not 
loſe their tranquillity. Inſtead of a revengeful 
purſuit, they viſited the grand cathedral at Liege 
with quiet curiofity, and with pious, perhaps 
grateful hearts. 5 


% 


CH A P. LXI. 


Lt T vs now call in at Mr. Fluellen's: When 
the young lady could be brought to believe the 
report of her own deſertion, ſhe behaved with 
great dignity of ſpirit 3; ſhe cried indee , but ſhe 
ſcolded alſo. As to the aunt, ſhe received the 
account with great compoſure ; for {he had been 
warned by three ſucceſſive dreams, and three 
cups of coffee had ſhewn her the fatality which 
hung over her niece. | 

| 'Squire 
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Squire Fluellen had much greater evils to 
complain of, than the loſs of a ſon-in-law. He 
was now - confined to his room. His ftomach 
refuicd to corcoct the little aliment he gave it. 
Wie was 10 longer a cordial; the po vers of 
brandy were feei le. In ſuch à caſe man thinks 
only of himicl, | 

Mr. Lindſay had now nothing to prevent his 
immediate return to England but lus manity. 
He {aw Flreilen wound die, ad fac the con- 
feovent diltrefs of two ſuch females. When he 
mentio ed his departure, the old gentleman 
wrung his Lang, and ſaid; it you leave us, 
the papiſhes wil! have our teeth out of our heads. 
The auit took him aſide to inform him fhe was 
ſure they »-0vld be all loft ; they ſhould never 
get back into Wales. i.at night in her firſt 
deep, fhe {aw three coſtins as plain—as plain, 
Mr. Lindſay, as I ſee you now.” | 
Miſt Devorah was ftill a more powerful plead- 
er. It was true, ſhe could not forget what a4 
ſweet man Mr. Fielding was, if he would not be 
ruled; but next to Mr. Ficiding ſhe loved Mr. 


| Lindſay. She told him ſo. It you will ſtay,“ 
ſays ſhe, ** and conduct us home Now do.“ 


And ſhe gave him a kiſs. 


Frown not, dear ladies] it was the kiſs of 


fmplicity, A fitter might have given it. But it 
wes a kiſs, It came trom lovely lips. It taſted 
of the ſweetneſs of innocence. Who could have 
reſiſted it?? 
Not Mr. Lindſay, for Mr. Lindſay was a 
mane 
In ſhort, Mr. Fluellen died within the month. 
moſt the lait words he ſpoke were, to requeſt 
they would carry his bones to Plimlimmon 3 - 
| "he 
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he was ſure he could never reſt in foreign coun- 
tries. | 

When they were altogether on the Engliſh 
coaſt, Mr. Lindſay ſuppoſed, that by the help 
of their two Welch ſervants, they might have 
explored their way to Llanguilly. But to 
Miſs Deb it appeared ihe could not be ſafe 
under any prote ion but Mr, Lindſay's; and as 
man is never bettet pleaſed than when he is exer- 
ciling humanity, or any other ſpecics of loving 
kindneſs to a young and beautiful woman, he 
conſented to her entreaties, and in fix days lodged 
them all ja'e in the tombs ot their anceitors ; that 
for the living being an antient manſon, ſcated 
in a dell; once ſurrounded by a moat, and 
guarded by a draw-bridge. 

To a man of Mr. Lindſay's reflective turn of 
mind, this wild country had extraordinary beau- 
ties. He deſtined a whole week to their enjoy- 
ment. This week paſſed, another, and another. 
For he could not refilt the intreatics of the ladies; 
one of whom combated his reſo'utions of depar- 
ture with omens; the other with tears. Theſc 
tears were = engaging z and the frank fimpli- 
city of Miſs Flueilen, contraſted with the artifi- 
cial manners of the poliſned world was very en- 
gaging allo. Sometunes Mr. Lindſay thought he 
perceived that . iſs Fluellen, ſo gentle, fo docile, 
and fo pretty, u as the ort of woman that muſt 
make him happy ; it any woman could make 
him happy. In ocher moments he perceived that 
he could not be happy with ignorance ; and eſ- 

ecially with a woman in love with another man. 
Theſe varying moments were becoming the 
plague of Mr. Lindfay's life, as they are of moſt 
other people's ; fo, after thanking Mits Flucllen 
for her kind treatment, he announced his depar- 
ture on the morrow, in a more determined tone. 


«if 
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«© If you will go, you will,” ſays Miſs Fluel- 


len, poutingly ; I cannot help it.“ 

% I hope,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, you are not 
angry.” 

I aſſure you,” anſwered ſhe, «* I am not 


pleaſed.” 


There is kindneſs even in your diſpleaſure. 


But is there any wiſdom my dear. Miſs Fluellen, 


in putting off from day to day, that which ought 
to have been done before ?” 
© If a man's not contented, that's another 
thing; or clic] don't know what you have todo 
ſo much in London, It you wanted only to write 
books, you might write them here.” 
Live upon you, Miis Flucllen !“ | 
% If I fay welcome, what nced you mind?“ 


* 


« Do you think it poliible I could live in the 


ſame houie with to much goodneſs and ſweetneſs, 


without wilting to make it my own.” 


« May be, it is but alk and have.” 
% Can you fo ſoon have forgot Mr. Field- 
_ | 
wes, No. I cry myſelf to fleep about him every 
night. What chen? 1 can't have him, you 
know.” 

« And would you marry one man, with a 

epoliciiion in tavour of another? 

„ Wat harm wouid thinking of another do, 
if ] did my duty to my huſband ! 

« A part ot that duty is to love your huſband, 
Miſs Fluellen. oy 

« To be iure—you need not tell me that.” 

« Could you love two?“ 

«6 Yes, wure-{ loved you at Spa 5 you was 


ſo good and kind. For iome things, I liked you 


better than Mr. Fielding. iiowever, don t think 


I court you. It you don't like me well enough, 


you 


8 
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don't; I know I'm not a fit wiſe for ſuch a 
ſcholar. I'erhaps you might deſpiſe me; and I 


| ſhould not like that. So things may be better as 


they are.” | ; 
Mr. |.indſay was going to return an obliging 


anſwer to this, but was interrupted by Miſs Wi- 


nifred; who aſſured him that it he did go, worſe 


| would come of it. I know you laugh at me 


Mr. Lindſay; and to be ſure that's the only 
wicked thing you do. Lliowever, things that I 
have toretold have come true a ther fand times; 


and won't be lets true becauſe you v.on't believe 


them. I never knew our Phillis bowl three times 
abo''t midnight, without ſome mistortune either 
to me or niy friends; and ſhe did ſo iaft night. 
The black raven has not had ſuch a hoarle croak 
ever fince we came back; and ſure I had the 
oddeſt dream. Where do you think I dreamed 
your head was, Mr. Lindiay ? Our gout, Glan- 
dy, had run away with it into Llanguilly church 
yard; and ſtuct it upon a cypreſs tree.” . 

The good aunt's dreams, added to the too 
tco great fimplicity of the niece, were a full 
balai ce to ihe beauty and innccence ot the latter, 
aided by all the wild ruralities of Piinlinmon. 
So Mr. Lindiay, always anſwering both the la- 
dies with great politeneſs, had fiiltthe refolution 
to adhe: e to his ill omened purpoſe ; and arriving 
at his old lodgings in Bloomſbury without accr- 
dent, found there the tollowing letter from dir 
George Paradyne. 


Dear Lindſay, | 
« If you have ſtill friendſhip ſufficient to re- 


_ Joice at any evil that betals me, I ſend you joy. 


All mortifications, which happen in coni-quence 
of good advice negleQed, are pleaſures to the 
| givers 
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givers of good advice. So I will give you plea- 
ſure. | | 

«© When, according to our moſt ſkilful ar- 
rangements, we had got our ladies into our reſ- 
pective chaiſes, we thundered away, as if the 
devil had been at our heels. I have ſinee had 
reaſon to believe our rapidity was unneceſſary ; 
the Boiards ſeeming never to have entertained 


the barbarous thought of taking away our lives, 


or our ladies. N 
« At St. Quintin, a chaiſe entered the inn 
yard, juſt as ours were ready to go out. I be- 


lieve our drivers only topped for their parting 


dram. In this minute of delay two ladies alight- 
ed from the new come chaiſe. Two ladies l the 
molt unexpected,—and, at this inſtant, the moſt 
8 — Mis Colerain and Miſs Car- 
ill. 
| «© Now, Mir. Lindſay, you are a man of 
ſcience, ſagacity, penetration; will you be fo 
good to tell me what fort of feelings I muſt have 


had at this inſtant—this precious inſtant—when 


our drivers cracked their whips, and rattled away 
as faſt as eight horſes with twenty-four legs could 
-  - 
« As to myſelf, I do not remember that I was 
conſcious of any ſenſations whatever. Very 
much to the amuſement of Mrs. Almon—the 
name of my ſiniſter divinity, Lindfay—I was 
dumb, dat, and blind, to the end of the poſt. 

« Miis Colerain! Oh! Her eſteem of me 
muſt be prodigiovily encreaſed by her knowledge 
of this brilliant exploit of mine. The hearing of 


it is unavoidable ; for with the vanity of two 
oung coxcombs, we had given it all poſſible ce- 
lerity. . 


« Lindfay | 
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« Lindfay ! If thou wanteſt illuſtration of that 


moral maxim, which thou haſt endeavoured to 


obtrude upon me in a thouſand ſhapes, That de 
viations from rectitude, one way or other, bring 
with them or after them, a much greater quan- 
tum of pain than pleaſure 3 write my hiſtory ot 
2 year and half, As far as concerns myſelt, I 
will ſwear to the truth of it. | 

«© Now, Lindſay ! What is to be done? I 
have you in my head; I have Miſs Colerain in 
my heart; and in my ſalle a manger, and in my 


| box at the onera; I have Mrs. Almon, 


„ But why was Miss Colerain at St. Quin- 
tin? Where was ihe going? Whence did ſhe 
come and hit is all this to me? For if 
{ have any knowledge in women — he will think 


no more 5 | 
| Of that ſaoliſh fellow, 
Thy friend—that was 
GEgorkGe PARADYNE.” 


cn Ab. LXII. 


Tu E anſwer which Mr. I. indſay returned to 
this, and ſome other: which followed, I intend to 
publiſh, when | publiſh the two volumes of ſe:r- 
mons which I deſign to extract from the graver 


part of this true hiſtory, tor the benefit of that 


part of my fair readers, who having happily got 
rid of the tumults of love and beauty, have ſettled 
to cards and devotion. They were very good no 


doubt, Sir George thought them ſo. They did 


not fail to produce convition—and even repen- 
tance —ſor an hour. But they failed in point 
of entertainment; and were not ſo happily cal- 
Vor. II. C culated 
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culated to fix the attention of a gay young man, 
as the miles, the loves, the graces, and other 
manufactures of Paris. . 
But in ſpite of Paris and all things in it, Sir 
George had his hours of reflection. He had 
many things yet to unlearn before his preſent 
courſe of education could be compleat. Above 
all he had to learn the noble art of ſaſpending 
che action of the mind; of preventing it from 
obtruding its ſaucy remonſtrances. 
i non proficit, deficit. All preceptors, all 


reviewers ſay ſo; from whence we may conclude, 


there is not a ſingle {foot of ground in all this ha- 
bitable globe, which a man can ſtand ſtill upon. 
Sir George did not break this poetic axiom. It 
he did not advance with the rapidity of his friend 


Fielding, he ac:uired ſuch a kind of reputation 


amongſt the academictans of the ton, and 
amongſt the bons vivans, as not to diſgrace his 
country. 

I fancy he muſt have been near the ſummit 
of his attainments, when, in a letter to Mr, 
Lindſay, he could ſpeak fo gaily of the accident 
mentioned in it. | 


Sir George Paradyne to Mr. Lindſay. 


Jam ready to grant, dear Lindfay, that 


your ideas have a good moral appearance; but it 
moſt he owned at the fame time they are rather 
anc.cnt 3 not very commodious, here; and ra- 
ther injurious to my dear Mrs. Almon; who con- 
deſcends to govern me, rather more to my taſte 
at preſent. 1 ſwear, Lindſay, I hope and be- 
Leve there will come a time when this will be 
my taſte no longer, and when you will be able 
to congratulate my return to England, virtue, 
And roaſt beef; for I muſt confeſs, when I rum: 


nait— - 
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nate chew the cud, I mean, of my preſent 
pleaſures, I find the taſte ſour or bitter | have 
had another monitor too I believe I ſhovid ſay, 
2 monitreſs. | met her in the Thuileries, in the 
perſon of Miſs Colerain, At fight of me ſhe 
ſtarted like a guilty thing, and left the walks with 
the ſpeed of a bird. Well may her con'c.ence 
reproach her; when ſhe fees what an evil courſe 
of life ſhe has brought me to. For my dear Ms. 
Almon was hanging upon my arm; and all Paris 
nos our loves are not ſanctioned by divine et- 
di nances. 

© muſt own the rccontre did not fill me full 
of a pure and laſting jo; but Paris is the em- 
Dorium of pleaſure ; and the demon of gloom. 
cannot live in it to his own ſatisfattion. I forgot 
Mus Colerain as foon as J was able. 

% After all, under tavour of your philoſophy, 
what can a man—a young man---do better than 


learn ius Horace, and put his learning to profit? 


Diffipere in loco, you know is his favourite 
maxim. In loco, Sir George Paradyne, I 
rant,“ ſays my picc-ptor. Thank you, dear 
old gentleman, tor this kind ſanction ; and if 
there is a itter place under the moon than Paris 
TI Paris 1s miſtaken. 

Let at times—at times, —an Engliſh boſom 
may get ennui in it, or even worſe. Yes, Lind- 
'1y, there is an acid in fugar, and chemiſts are 
nat the only people who can extract it. 

. ©6 Your friend, 


/ 


© GEORGE Pan ADTNR. 


1 
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CH A P. LAM 


Ir was now midwinter, fine, clear, and froſty; 
when the pleaſures of Paris are at their height, 
One, quite new, awaited Sir George. 'Monf. 
Fredeal, a celcbrated jeweller, called upon him 
one morning, to requtſt the payment of 22,000 
livres. It was for a ſprig which Mrs. Almon 
had ſeen ; the moſt beautiful indeed ſhe ever had 
ſeen. If ſhe could have afforded ſuch a purchaſe, 


it would hate gratificd her exceffively. But ſhe 


muſt not think of it. She had, indeed, too many 
proofs of Sir George's generoſity, to doubt his 
indulgence, were ſne to tequeſt it; hut Sir George 


mould never be in portuned for unneceſſary ex- 


pences on her account. His intereſt could not be 


dearer to her were ſhe Lady Parady ne. Senti- 


ments ſo generous claimed - the ſprig. =. 

Were it as caſy to pay as to order, how would 
this world abound with queens of diamonds | 

Hitherto Sir George had imitated his tather's 
economy, in paying for every thing when pur- 
chaſed ; ſo that he tad n:ver betore been aſked. 
It threw him into a little embarraſſinent. Caſh 
began to run ſcarce; but ſo far was Sir George 
from the unbluſhing effrontery of ſaying, tor the 
hundredth time—Call again next u cek - he could 
net (ay it once. 

Mr. Fredeul, a very polite man, faw the rifing 
bluſh, and gueſſed the cauſe. Beiore Sir George 
could find his anſwer, he begged ten thouiand 


_ Pardons; he was the laſt man in the world to put 
a gentleman to inconvenience. The price indeed 


was a ready money price; the profit the loweſt 
\ = imagina- 
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He only complained to Mr. Fielding, who laugh 
| C3/ cd, 
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imaginable 3 but to accommodate a gentleman 


was infinitely ſuperior to all the profit in the 


world. | | 
Sir George at length found words to aſſure Mr. 


Fredeul he ſhould n-t be long a ſufferer by his 


pol.teneſs. Mr. Fredeul replied, * he ſhould 
ſuffer infinitely if he underſtood Sir George to 
ha re been incommoded by his importunity. So 
with many bows he departed. 
Un liſord Angloiſe, is always a reſpe Jable 
perſonage but the more or the leſs of the Argent, 
it mut be owned does make a difference of cha- 


rafter in Fance. It was pity,” Monſicur 


Fredeul ſaid to a few intimate friends, Le 

Chevaler Paradyne, un gentil homme partout = 

8 was pity he ſhould not be rich comme le dia - 
e. 

Every thing is talked of at Paris. When it 
came to be rumoured that Sir George Paradyne 
was not as rich as the devil, he found that his 
paternal eexconomy had not been ſuſhciently exten- 
five, Meſſiurs les marchands des mod:s, les 
perfumiers, et les autres, on the part of madame, 
humbly preſented him with accounts amounting 
to about 16000 French pounds more. 

Do not be alarmed dear ladies. The French 
pound, which formerly held up its head as high 
as the proud pound Engliſh, is now not worth a 
ſhilling ; ſo that Mrs. Almon's unknown favours, 
even adding the ſprig, do not yet amount to 
zoool. No man that knows lite, can poſſibly 
think it extravagant. | 


Sir George however did not know life. But 


for a ſmall matter of droſs to upbraid a lady who 


had ſhewn ſuch liberal ſentiments, and had given 


him her dear ſelf, was what he could not do. 


| 
: 
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ed, that ſuch a Fagatel/e ſhould give him a mo- 


ment's perturbation. ** But,” fays Sir George, 


you know I have loſt at play, and my menage 


here is actually higher than my revenue. My 
money is all 4rawn out of the funds, and I have 
drained my banker.” | | , 

«© Whas haſt thou to do,” ſays Fielding, 
% but write to thy ſteward, en maitre. Raiſe 
me icocol. in three days, and tranſmit it to 
Saſſurcau in Paris. Or carry wy plate to Hoare's, 


and bid him tend me 1000!. immediately, Art 


thou not of aze ?” | 


Not at the age of effrontery,” ſa.d Sir 
George, gravely. | 

£6 Tantpis-fo much the worſe,” ſaid Field- 
ing. | 


C? 
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A Fit of the ſpleen is almoſt as good as a rainy 
day, for making a man think of his prayers and 
other ſmall duties. So he fat down to write a few 
letters to England, to I.ady Mary; to Mrs Bi- 
rimport; to Lindſay; and His ſteward. The 
two laſt were far the moſt difficult; for to Lind- 
ſay he was to confeſs his errors; and to Mr. 
Cartwright, his follies; eſpecially the folly of 
being in debt, with a princely fortune. Then, 
for the firſt time ſince his arrival at Paris, he fat 
himfelf down to think. 
The queſtion was, what ſhould he do to get 
rid ot his preſent difagreeable ſituation ? Some 
vigorous ſteps were neceſſary. But how to take 
th-m ? He had promiſed Mrs. Almon to ſtay the 


winter at Paris. Airs. Almon ! fke entered hi 


imagina 
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i nagiftation in the uſual alluring colours of vo- 
Inptuouſneſs 3 bat theſe colours were fa led. Miſs 
Colerain entered allo, all in white. Ike queſ- 
tion of ays and means was loſt. | | 

„ This day Sir George would not dine, His 
pirty was for the Italian theatre. It was clear 
froſt. He choſe ſolitude and the Thuilleries. 
There, with folded arms, avoiding the frequent- 
ed walks, he muſed till the approach of even- 
ing. Vich eyes fixed upon the earth, he met 
tao !adies, whom he would have patſ:d unno- 
ticed, but for a kind of half ſuppreſied exclamati- 
on Which reached his ear. He looked. The 


| laces were moving on. Sir Gcorge, rooted for a 


minute to the ſpot, at length turned his ſteps af- 
ter them. 3 

Will not the gentle Miſs Colerain,” ſaid he, 
5 deiga to ſpeak to a man once eſteemed warthy 


of her friendſhip ?“ 


© hope Sir George Paradyne is well?“ ſaid 
Miſs Colerain. 0 

„ Ah! Miſs Colerain !“ faid Sir George, 
© theſe are the cold and freezing words of con- 
mon politeneſs ?” | 

«© What more,” Miſs Colerain aſked, ** docs 
Sir George Paradyne expect of me?“ 

«© Nothing,” Sir George anſwered, © ] foe! 
myſelf unworthy. I dare advance no clain, ex- 
cept the claim of penitence.” 

«© Penitence!” (aid Miſs Colerain, with en- 
phaſis. 

Ves, —penitenge, replied Sir Gecrge, 
« can you doubt it.“ | | 

&« On yes,” ſaid ſhe, „certainly one may 
doubt it.“ 3 

&« Will you,” aſked Sir George, — ““ will you 
permit me to prove it? Will you permit me to 
fiew you the trucit, fondeſt heart ?” 
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& Shew it to Mrs. Almon,” anſwered the lady. _ 
i ** have done with hearts.” | | 
! They were juſt at one entrance of the Thuille- 
| des. A footman ſtocd with the door of a fiacce 
pen. The ladies threw themſclves in, 
«© Miſs Carlill too,” ſaid Sir George, is your 
hoſom marble ?” 
« I pity thee,” faid the. "The fixcre drove 
| on.“ | 
Sir George locked, ard ſent after it many a 
gh, without once thinkirg cf watcking where it 
went Alas! I ſhall prefent my 20, cco fair 
readers, with nothing but a cold collaton. The 
nian Fas no taſte for adventure, No. HK: return- 
cd back into the gardens. 
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| O indulge in the luxury cf reflection, be 
choſe the leaſt frequented walk Aſter two or 
three turns, he heard ſome feotſieps behind him: 
„ Plot a diev,” fays a voice with emphaſis, 
« pluta dicu.”—Would to God the cry ot nati- 
ons.— 
% Huſh, Marquis,” anſwered another, ** you 
ſcem to have ſorgot our admirable ſyſtem of Eſ- 
pionage. Some of theſe trees, piouſly as they 
rear their heads to the ſkies, may be in the pay of 
government. You may be in the Baſtile to- 
morrow, for your plut a dieus; and ] ior hearing 
them“ | | 
© Menſeur le Comte,” ſays the cther, “ if 
they baſtile me, I will wake the very walls bluſh 
| tor their part of the conſpiracy againſt the hber- 
} ties of ranking.” 
1 
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c& Marquis” ſays the count, «© here is one 
before us.” They paffed Sir George, and went 
on. 

«© By his thoughtful air,” ſaid the Count, 
ſhould take that gentleman tobe Engliſh.” 

« You are right,” anſver:d the Marquis; 
it is the Chevalier Paradyne, a young man of 
honour and talents, which at preſent he employs 
in tove and bagatelle.” 1 

„% Happy country!“ ſaid the Count. 
6 where good government is ſufficiently advanced 
to permit their firſt characters to trifle.” 

« Happy France!” replied the Marquis, 
6 if we judge by the quantity of trifling. What 


—fay you to an Engliſh converſation, Count; | 


have acqua mance with the Chevalier ſufficient to 
intense yu —__ 

c Monſieur” le Cheva'ier Paradyne,” ſaid the 
Marquis de la Fayette, turning back, „*I am 
happy to meet you, Give me leave to introduce 
to you, Monſieur le Comte de Lally Tohlendel, 
who has ſo nohly reſtored his unfortunate tather's 


name, and raifed his own.“ 


Sir George anſwered with great civility—for an 
Engliſhman *? | | 

It gives me pleaſure,” ſaid the Marquis, 
«© hen an Englith gentleman honours our walks 
with, thinking in them. Since, as your firſt 
philoſopher fays, reaction is equal to action, I 
hope, one day, theſe ſhades may be taught to 
inſpire their own countrymen with thought.” 

Sir George anſwered, ** he was afraid he had 
more honour done him, by the compliment than 
he delerved. It was probable the noble Marqais 
might conceive him engaged in ſome phyſical or 
political reſearch, when in truth, he was only 

> thinking 
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8 of a very inſignificant individual him- 
ſelf.“ | 

& The proper ſtudy of mankind is man,” faid 
the Count" his rights, his wrongs.” 

c Yes,” Sir George replicd, ** above all, his 
follies.” 

« The greateſt of which,” ſaid the Marquis, 
« is the ſubmitting to have his liberty, his pro- 
perty, perhaps his life taken from him, by a man 
no bigger than himſelf. It ſeems as if in ſome 
countries, the ultimate end of government, was 
ophteſſion.“ 

& In France, ſaid the Count, „ it is the ma- 
Jadie du pays, and I fee ſmall hopes of a cure, 
whilſt it is ſupportea by one hundred and fifty 
thouſand men in arms. No—faid he, ſighing 
— theſe are no! fit times for remedies.” 

„ Comment |” replied the Marquis, “ when 
is the proper time for remedies, it it is not the 
time of fickneſs ? And who knows =who knows 

—my dear Count but what you call the inſtru- 
ment of oppreſſion, may be now ready to aſſume 
the protection of liberty and equal rights?“ 

4 his is rather doubtful,” ſaid the Count, 
ſbrougging his ſnoulders. But ſuppoſe it fo, 
Marquis; the men of money, who now lead the 
world, who call themſelves the grand ſupports of 
ſtates— tuin, ruin, would be their cry; and all 
their endeavours would be to produce it. 

% Periſh,” ſaid the Marquis, indignantly, 
the whole race of financ ering ſtateſmen, Pa- 
riſh the race of lenders, who give to kings the 
power of injuring the human race with facility- 
Periſh the little delegates of authori:y, who 
ſnatch the bread of Jife out of the hands which 
raiſe it; who dig up the ſeeds of induſtry before 
_ they can germinate,” | 
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«© But the remedies, my dear Marquis,” ſaid 


the Count. 


«« Cathartics, Count,” anſwered the Marquis, 


bleed a little.“ | 


«© For cathartics,” ſaid the Count, as much 
as you will; but for the lancet==but you are un 
homme de guerre.” 5 

«© What matter, replied the Marquis, “ if a 
generation of flaves die, to obtain the equal 
rights of a thouſand generations to come !“ 

„% Your nation, Clic-alier,”-{:1d the Count, 
ſtands the foremoſt upon the globe, for liberty 
and good government. What, according to you, 
are the eſſential principles * 

« | believe,” Sir George anſwered, the 
grand ſceret lies in makinz our own laws, and 
granting our own money. You impoſe this trou- 

ble on your monarch. I adviſe you to take tha 
ſatiguiag part of his bufine's off his hands. Not 
that we do not make bad laws ſometimes, and 
give money for fooliſh purpoſes ; bat however 
we may cut our angers, we take care of out 
throats.” ES 

« ] preſume,” faid the Marquis, ** it is not 
the mere power of making laws, hut the actual 
making ef good ones, to which we mull attribute 
vour happy ſtate.” | 

«© We have ſome,” Sir George replicd, 
© which we think excellent It is true, we arc 
obliged for them to our forefathers. At preſent, 
the art ſeems declining amongſt us. Indeed our 
practice is now principally confined to game laws 
and laws of excite.” . 

„Lou have ſome,” ſaid the Count, © which 
you contider as more peculiai!y adapted to the 
Peſer vation of yorr :inhts ? | 
| | « We 
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& We have,” anſwered Sir George, „ our 
Magna Charts, and our Bill of Rights. We 
have an Hatecas Corpus act, which we think bet- 
ter than your Lettres de Cachet. We prefer too 
our trial by jury, to yours by judges, who buy 
their oſſices; our open law procefies, criminal 
and civil, to your ſecret requiſitions ; in particu- 
jar, we chuſe that no man ſhall be obliged to ac- 
cuſe himſelf ; conſequently, have no uſe for that 
ingenious piece of mechaniſm, the rack.” 

„ Damned to everlaſiing ignominy, be the 
memery of the contrivers,” ſaid the Marquis. 
„It is with a light heart, Chevalier, you ſpeak 
of abuſes which fill mine with anguiſh.” 

« Say only it is with a light ſpeech, Mlonſieur 
le Marquis,” ſaid Sir George, © I hope there is 
no Eneliſhman, I am ſure no generous Engliſh- 
man, who would not rejoice to hear ſo brave and 
ſibetal a nation had ſhook off the yoke of deſpo- 
tiſm. But is it that we are changing national 
charaRets in this converſation ? It has been uſu- 
al to ſuppoſe the Fngliſh a people who bore mis- 
fortune with paſhon or with gloom ; the French, 
with gaiete de coeur. We ſfiorm and ſwear 5 you 
ſing and dance. Upon my honour, I have 
thought the advantage on your fide.” 

4 Don't envy ue, Chevalier,” ſaid the Count; 
«« it is impoſed upon us by a phy fical neceſſity, 
Were we to think, we ſhould go mad.“ 
The Count had a ſelect party to ſup with him 
t night. He cordially invited Sit eorge. It 
-onfiſted cf patriots, whoſe names have been 
| 4ince famous. Nevet befcre had Sir George 
teard the ſcience of government ſo freely can- 
vaſſed; the rights of men ſo deeply appreciated. 
T here were ladies tco, who prevented the con- 

ver ſation 
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verſation becoming too grave, by a thouſand 
ſprightly fallies. Sir George had never ſpent ſo 
agreeable an evening. | 


-” 


CH a F. II 


Tur ſociety, which had pleaſed Sr George 
ſo much the preceding night, made him bluſh 
in the morning. He made compariſons betwix: 
his old friends and his new 3 betwixt his new 
friends and himſelf. But compar:iſuns are odious. 
He was. obliged to conteſs that ſuch names as 
Baille, Fayette, and Mirabeau, would probably 
intereſt potterity 3 whilſt his own—oh, his own 
perhaps might endure: a month in the annals of 
frivolity. | 

In this humour, Sir George attended the break- 
faſt table of Mrs. Almon. She talked to him of 
the opera, the court, and the gallantries of yeſ- 
terday. The chattering of a magpye would at 
this mo:ment have been as agreeable to Sir George. 
She expatiated largely upon the merits of the 
young Monſicur Groignard, fon to the great Fer- 
miere generale. 

Sir George filently, gave all Fer miers generales 
to the devil. 

& So ich,“ ſays Mrs. Almon, „ he knows 
no endto his wealth.” | 

« He may get over that inconvenience ſoon 
enough,” ſays Sir George. 

«© He gives Maemoiſelle de Parc, of the Ita- 
han theatre, one thouſand louis a month,” ſays 
Mrs. Almon. Would you believe it?“ 9 

46 It is difficult, no doubt,” Sir George re- 

. 1 
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pli:d ; „hut I have great faith, when the folly 
of mankind is in queſtion.“ 

„ And fo, Sir,” ſays Mrs. Almon, rather of- 
fended, ““ you call 7:nerofity, folly.” 

„% That generoſity, I do certainly,” ſaid Sir 
George. . 

«© That kind of generofity, I ſuppoſe you 
man,“ returned Mrs. Almon ; © but don't mind. 
You're not likely to be hurt hy the imitation.” 

% You, madam, | preſume,” ſays Sir George, 
« think Jan not yet tool enough.“ 

don't imagine you have much to reproach 
yourte!f with, on the fide ot generofity,” replies 
Mrs. Al.non. 

Oh, that,” ſays Sir George, © can never 


equal Mrs, Almon's— merit; what generoſity 


can ?” 


„ What humour are you in, Sir George? 


aſked the lady. 
& The humour to be ſoiſe,“ anſwered he, 
« heaven continue it. But as there are no pro- 
babilities of this in Paris, I iatend in a few days 
to bid it adieu.“ 
«© You are maſter of your own actions, my 
Lord,” ſays Mrs. Almon. 
% Yes—thank heaven, my lady,” replied Sir 
George. | | 
Mrs. Almon burſt into tears. 
Sir George had not time to conſider this phe- 
nomenon, before Mrs. Hanmet came in, hang- 


ing upon the arm of Mr. Fielding. 


«© How eis this,” ſaid the latter, „] am aſto- 
niſhed. 

„What | at the prodigy of a lady's tears,” ſaid 
Sir George. We have only been ſaying 2 
few civil things to each other. My generoſity is 
not to her taſle. So, to avoid offence, Iam for 
England,” OT 
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6 To erect an altar to wiſdom,” ſaid Ars. 
Almon. 

c Jet it hea temple, Paradyne,” ſaid Field- 
ing. And make me high prieſt.“ 

Thy pontificalia,” replied Sir George, the 
cap and bells.“ | 

© So, returned Fielding, ſhall the priett be 
worthy of the temple.” . 

«« A pretty emertainment this,” ſaid Mrs. 
Hammet, and quite new. But do you know 
that Count Garand has broke his arrangement 
with the Ducheſs of Nampound ; and that the 
Duke reſents for his la ly, with jo much vivacity, 
that it is decided at Madam Paulet's coterie, the 
aff iir mult terminate by the {mail ſword.” | 

«© Excellent,“ ſaid Mr. Fielding; “ in Eng- 
land, we put to the ſword the friends who will — 
not thoſe who will not—be familiar with our wives, 
The French leave us wrztchedly behind in li- 
berality of ſentiment. A little more, and they 
will rival the areoi of Otaheite; could they bar- 

gain with death to take care of the children.” 

« On! hut in general, ſaid Mrs. Hammet, 
e huſbands in France took no care at all of the 
love concerns of their ladies; but the Duke is 
under a peculiar neceificy. You mult know that 
he himſclf is the Duckeſs's firſt and greateſt paſ- 
ſion; and when it happens that ſhe is without an 
affair, this paſſion returns upon her with vaſt ar- 
dour. This, the Dake finds inconvenient, and 
is obliged to exert himſelf to provide for his lady 

in a way leſs incommodious.” | 

The converſation proceeding in the ſame man- 
ner, Sir George found it trifling, infipid, unin- 
tereſting 3 ſo withdrew without ceremony, to de- 
vote himſelf to philoſophy, 
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CHAP. LXVIL 


* 


Et G HT happy hours Sir George conſecrated 
to virtue and to patriotiſ n. Again deſpotiſm he 
wrote a bitter ph Hippie. Univerſal benevolence 
ſeerned to inſpite his pen; and never before had 
he felt fo highly the dignity of his nature. From 
this hont he determined to quit his follies, and 
to regard all purfuits, all occupations, as be- 
neath him, that did not ſome way or other tend 
to the amehoration of the ſtate of mankind. 

Ot ſpeculations ſo ſubtime, it is impoſſible a 
man ſhould ever grow weary; and Sir George 
determined to indulge himſelf till the hour ot re- 
poſe. He dined. A few glaſſes raiſed his ſpi- 
rits to a higher tone. He was almoſt in raptures. 

He took up the pen to give an account of his re- 
generation to Mr. Lindiay. After this, he be- 
gan to reſume his ſublime ideas. They were in 
rehellion. He ftretched, yawned, and at laſt 
1 it abſolutely neceſſary to get up and 
walk. | 

W hat party Mrs. Almon had, he knew not, 
nor where it was likely ſte ſhould trifle away that 
time which was never uſed but for trifling pur- 
poles. For himſelf he choſe the opera. 

Arrived at the theatre, he threw his eyes around 
in ſearch of patriots. Not one whom he knew 
was in the theatre. But, in one box, he per- 
ceived Mts. Almon, Mrs. Hammet, the Mar- 
chioneſs de Craience, the Count Poree and Mon- 
ſieur Groignard ; in praiſe of whoſe generoſity 
Mrs. Almon had been fo laviſh in the morning ; 
who now ſat by her fide and grinned in her face 
| with 
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with ſuch apparent ſatisfaction, that Sir George 
thought it extremely probable the thouſand 
louis per month were going io change their di- 
rection. 

What was this to him? What was it to him 
who ſtopped to pick up the hauble he ha4 thrown 
away? So he endeavoured to fix his à tent ion 
upon Artaſerſe, and the heroes who die in ſong. 

It might have been better or it might not 

the opera-houſe is no place for me aphyſic 
diſquiſit ion That man had been made capable 
of governing two or three ſenſes at encz, For 
whilſt Sir Gcorge was dite Sing bis ears te the 
muſic, his eyes, without orders, fixed theniſelees 
upon Monfeur Groignard and Mrs. Almon, 
and diſturbed the peaceable poſſeſſion Signor Pra- 
cini had obtained of his auditory nerves. Signor 
Pracini, on his fide, diſturbed Mrs. Almon in 
her operation on the eye; and neither ſenſe ſent 
any but diſordered notices to Sir George's ſenſo- 
FIUM. 

It was impoſſible that any ſenſorium fo haraſ- 
ſed, ſhould live in comfort. Sir George changed 
his box for another, where his eyes could not 
play him this impertinent trick. Monficur Dan- 
geneau, of the French guards was in it; and 
was ſo intent on giving the nomenclature of the 
houſe to a friend, that he did not perceive Sir 
George's entrance. 

His friend directed his glaſs to Mrs. Almon. 
© That lady,” faid Monſieur Dangeneau, is 
Engliſh, and handſome, as you fee, She is the 
chcre amie of the Chevalier Paradyne.” 

«© And who,” aſked Monſieur Parroque, his 
friend, is the gentleman, who is inceſſantly neſt- 
Ing his long noſe in her car?“ 
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„ C'eſt Monſieur Groignard, fon of a Fermicr 
generale, who has left him a ew million livres, 
which ſeem an inſupportable burthea to him, by 
the pains he takes to get rid of them.” 
Is he,” aſked Mr. Parroque, ** petitionin 
the lady to aſſiſt him ?” * & | . 
« C'eſt probable;“ anſwered th- other. 
„And the Chevalier—what will he fay ?” 
aſked Parroque. 
« Te ne ſcai pas,” replied Dangeneau. A. 
I know is, that the Englſh do nat love Fermiers 
generales; and that Monſieur Groignard's noſe 
is in ſome danger.” 
Sir George not finding himſelf much amuſed 
by all this, left the theatre and returned home. 
Here he found preparaiions for an un petit ſou- 
per, which he tound Mrs. Almon gave this eve- 
ning. This, himſelf unc>nſulted and unnotic- 
ed, did not ſerve to recal his good humour. $5 
a la mode d'Angleterre, he went to bed ſupperleſs 
and ſplenetic. | : 
It was not with all the grace of a polite man 
that Sir George paid his morning compliments to 
Mrs. Almon; nor did the lady wear her accu!- 
tomed aſpect of ſweet complacency. Big war 
fat upon the brow of each. Sir George ſtruck 
the firſt blow, by hoping ſhe found Monſieur 
Groignard to her taſte. | 
She anſwered, Yes.” oy 
* | congratulate you, madam,” faid Sir 
George, “he is a moſt accomplifhcd gentleman. 
I ſhould fear indeed his fine noſe might incom- 
mode you, but that it will ſneeze lows d'ors into 
your boſom.” 
„% Make what ſuppoſitions you pleaſe, Sir 
George.” 
c A gen- 
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c A genteel contempt this, you honour me 
with, madam.” | 

« You taught it me, Sir,” 

% You improve upon your maler.” 
„ am glad of it.” 

cet is true then you have engaged with Mon- 
ſieur Groignard ?“ 5 

« conſider myſelf as no longer engaged to 
Sir George Paradyne. What becomes of me 
hereafter, it cannot be worth his while to en- 
quire.“ _ 5 
& It ſits quite eaſy upon you, madam.” 

It ought to do, Sir, ſince you thought pro- 
per to give me ſuch ample provocation.” 

% Me | madam. Me give the provocation | 
Me—— whom you reproached with want of ge- 
neroſity 1” . 

« Did J do you injuſtice, Sir?“ 

© Have I not in a few months laviſhed—but I 
ſcorn to proceed.” 

«© Whatſoever you have laviſhed, Sir George, 
I preſume, my particular ſhare will not ſtand 
high in the account,” 

«« Your impatience to receive is very lively, 
madam.” EO 

« There is no neceſſity for unmannerly in- 
ſult, Sir George. You have indicated your in- 
tention to ſeparate in terms ſufficiently plain. 
Allow me a few hours, and then adieu for 
ever.” 

Mrs. Almon threw herſelf upon the fofa, in a 
kind of tender anger. Nothing inanimate could 
be more beautiful than her diſhabille. A ſnow 
white leg and foot played in gentle agitation. 
Her boſom—n0—-— 1 will not meddle with 
that. Her eyes, which threw ſo late indignant 
light- 
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lightnings, were now ſuffuſed with tears. One 
lovely hand was employed in covering thoſe 
eyes, as if aſhamed of their exprefſion; the 
other ſcemed, by a gentle pteſſure below the 
breaſt, to indicate all was not light about the 
region of the heart. | 

The object and the attitude might have been 
worthy the chiſſel of Pygmation. Sir George 
had not ſtood in contemplation of it more than 
five minutes, before he found the angry paſſions 
all giving way, Pity, and ſomething ili] ſweet- 
er than p ty, became ſoon his predominant feel- 


 Ings, He went toward the ſofa, and taking that 


hand which covered her eyes, faid in a lottzned 
accent, © Mrs. Almon |” ; 
Her only anſwer was tears—tcar—but ſhe did 
not withdraw her hand. ; 
Sir George repeated the words in à tone fiill 
more mufical. | 
« Sir George !” the lady anſwered. | 
« There was a time—? ſaid Sir George. 
© Yes, —ſhe anſwcred ſobbing—** there was 
$ tans.” .- | 
“ And is it gone for ever? aſked Sir George. 
<6 You beſt know, Sir George. 
Od, that it depended upon me 
5 Certainly it does, Sir George.” 
* And have you not then engaged with 
Groignard ?” | 
« Name him not, Sir George; he's my aver- 


——long——!..fore my heart opens again to 
tenderneſs,” 
« My angel.“ 


« My dear Sir George.” 


ſion. Once ſeparated from you, it will be long 


« And 


Lacks 
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«© And ſo—yes—it was ſo in Terence's time. 
Amantium ira amoris redintegratio eft.” 

I ſtop here to obviate 2 difhculty which will 
ariſe in the minds of my tair icaders. This, 
they will ſay is incomprehenſ.ble. We thought 
it was with Miſs Colerain, not with Mrs. Al. 
mon, Sir George was in love. 

Can a man love two at once ? 

| Yes, dear ladies, three. 

Deteſted be ſuch love ! h 
Amen. But be not angry with me, dear la- 
dies; it is nature makes the enigma, not I. If 
the human heart is inexplicable, is it my fault? 

i am only a ſimple recorder of facts. 

Simple enough. 

What can I do? There are makers of motives 
enough already, more than know their trade— 
or I am deceived. Am I a biſhop ? that I ſhould 


deviate from the plain path of truth; and take 


the high priori road to ipſe-dixitation ? The 
quantity of error in the ſoul of this habitable 
globe, need: not the leaſt increaſe. All 1 can 
ſay in favour of Sir George Paradyne is, that 
he had a heart very much diſpoled to human 
kindneſs, That Miſs Colerain was not, and 
Mrs. Almon was preſent to receive the benefit of 


this diſpoſition; and finally, that Sir George 


was not quite twenty and two, 
CHAP. LXVIIL 


Las us leave him a while to baſk in the ſun- 


thine of Mrs. Almon's ſiniles, and revel in the 


gaictics of Paris; let us croſs the channel, * 
| de 
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ſee if England has any thing worthy our no- 
tice. 

The miniſtry had fallen there; a dreadful 
ruin always. Every body knows, that it is the 
duty of thoſe who have deſcended the ladder of 
fate, without breaking their necks, to attack 
the mounting crew with all manner of miſſile 
weapons; the chief of which are the tongue 
and the pen. Lord Auſchamp had uſed both to 
little purpote. The abilities which had rendered 
him a great man with clerks in office, were of 
ſmall eftcem with the people of England. This 
only ſerved to throw Lord Auſcl amp into a 
greater rage, and to convince him more ſtrong- 
ly, that the preſent adminiſtration were a ſet of 
the moſt abandoned miſcreants that this unhap- 
py nation ever ſaw. All their aim was to e 
large the power of the people, already too li- 
centious, and curtail the prcrogatives of the 
crown, which had ſcarce any prerogatives left. 
% And it would be worthy of your pen, Mr. 
Lindſay,“ ſaid he to this Gentleman, to ex- 
poſe their abandoned politics, and detect their 
crooked arts.“ „ 

« My pen, my Lord, ſuch as it is, ſtall al- 
ways be at the ſervice of moral and political vir- 
tue, anſwered Mr. Lindſay 3 but hitherto, I 
think we have no public at, by which we can 
judge the preſent miniſtry holtile to either.” 

„% Oh,” ſaid Lord Auſchamp, I know 
them I know them toa man. Depend up- 


on it, Mr. Lindſay, England will ſoon be a re- ; 


public, if theſe men are ſuffered to be at the 
nehm of affairs. Aſſuſe yourſelf, Mr. Lindſay, 
you ſhall be well paid. You have an able pen. 
It cannot be employed in a better cauſe 3; and I 
engage to furniſh you with materials. I know 
how to cone at the ſecrets of office.“ 

«« Par- 
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«© Pardon me, my Lord, - Mr. Lindſay re- 
plied, the ſecrets of office are not the beſt 
materials for any pen; and ſurreptitiouſly ob- 
tained what honeſt pen will uſe them?“? 

It was at Mr. Birimport's where this imperti- 
nent ſentiment was uttered 3 Lord Auſchamp 
meaſured the ſpeaker with a contemptuous eye, 
and rifing with great dignity; bade good morn- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Birimport, and walked to 
his chariot. 

Mr. Birimport had cauſes of diſlike to Lord 
Auſchamp, who, he was accuſtomed to tell Mrs. 
Birimport, was only a pompous cypher. He 
was therefore pleaſed with Mr, Lindtay this 
morning, and entered with him into a confi- 
dential diſcourſe; in the proſecution of which, 
Mr. Lindſay, with an air that called for ingenu- 
ouſneſs, aſked his ſentiments of Mr, Haſtings. 

« Oh !” anſwered Mr. Birtmpert, the 
thing is plain. The man is a damned clever 
fellow ; has done a great deal of evil and a great 
deal of good, with little ſcruple about the means. 
I had a good deal to do with him; and always 
admired, feared, and deteſted him.” | 

Mr. Lindiay had thought it his duty to pay 
his reſpects to Mrs. Birimport immediately on 
his return to London. He was a molt welcome 
viſitant, for he extenuated the faults of the bro- 
ther whom ſhe loved ; and the was an intereſting 
object to Mr. Lindſay, for he knew the charac- 
ter of her huſband, an ingenious tormenter of 
bimſelf, and all about him. Mr. Lindiay's mor- 
ning viſits were therefore frequent to Mrs. Birim- 
port. In one of theſe, about a mont after the 
preceding converſation; Irs. Birimport, tuffer- 
ing perhaps under a fi: of hy pocondriaciſm, 
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was out of humour; and took occaſion to con- 
tradict all which Mr. I. indſay faia fo provoking- 
Iy, that this gentleman could not refiſt making 
2 few retorts ; but ſhortened his vifits to prevent 
the neceffity of more. 3 | 

After his departure, Mr. Birimport fell into a 
reverie ; out of which he burſt with this odd un- 
finiſhed obſervation. * If the Ganges ſhould 
roll back into Thibet,”” ſaid he, one may ex- 
ect a woman a 

«© What ? Mr. Birimport,“ aſked Mrs. Birim- 
port, ſmiling. | 

© This Lindſay,“ faid he, „ is a ſenſible fel- 
low at times too; you admire him, madam.” 

think him ſenſible,” anſwered ſhe. 

«© You do] Why—the man is plauſible. What 


may be his age?“ 


& About thirty, I ſhould think, v ſaid Mrs, Bi- 


r:mport. 
| & Don't you think him handſome, madam ?”? 
think him very well,” ſhe anſwered. 

*© Very well, do you? Why, yes,—as you 
Ay, he's very well. Rather indigent, I fup- 
poſe * 

Not very rich, I doubt.” 

«© Oh— you Gcoubt] Should you not like to 
have the worid at your command, madam ; to 
have the pleaſure of taif ng indigent metit ?” 


Some power of that kind I ſhould think 


agreea' le, hr.“ 
„Ves l dare ſay— and Lindſay would expe- 
rience it's frſt effects?“ 


« | hope he is comfortable by my brother's 


bounty,” faid the lady, = ©* though not affluent.”? 
Ob, you hope! Yes, I dare ſay. It would 
nave been very ungrateful of your brother not to 

have 
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have done it, conſidering the good advice he has 
given him, not to follow naughty women.” 

% do not imagine my brother would have 
been worſe for following Mr. Lindfay's ad- 
mee.” - 
«© No—l dare ſay: Pray what family is he 
of?“ | | 
4 He is the ſon of a clergyman ; of a Scotch 
family; related to Sir Andrew Lindfay, of File- 
ſire.” | | | 

«Oh! a poor gentleman of blood; Why 
that would take away al! ihe indecorum now, if 
2 wealthy lady ſhould be deſirous of relieving in- 
digent merit} and raifing birth from obſcurity,” 

This has been often done, Mr. Birimport ; 
and I never underſteod that it was expoſed >» 
cenſure.” 3 

c Oh! you have not underſtood this. Per- 
haps, madam, conſidering what a huſband you 
have got, you do not unceritand it to be eenſur- 
able, to give away a little felicity by anticipation ? 
2 ſmall foretaſte of joys to come?“ 

Mr. Birimport 1“ ſaid the aſtoniſhed Lady. 
Ihen, burſting into tears.— I can allow,” a; 2 
ſhe, for infirmity of temper; I can fubmit to 
your arts of teazing · But this I cannot bear.” 
Saying this ſhe left the room precipitately. 

The ſame day ſhe wrote Mr. Lindfay the lol- 
lowing note: 

Mrs. Birimport's compliments to Mr, Lind- 
fay, requeſts him not to cail upon her in Port- 
land- place at preſent ;z peculiar engagements ren- 
dering it inconvenient at peſent to ſce him.” 

* Yes—poor lady—" faid Lindſay, I know 
thy peculiar engagement ; and ſhould not be 
wy if death, the only power which can, would 

reak it.. 


| Vor. II. B-canſe 


Becauſe I have never, in any one ſentence that 
I remember, coupled together Lindiay and love, 
my fair readers will have conciuded him cold and 
inſenſible. It is time to correct this error. Miſs 
Carlill, ſenſible, ſhrewd, and an enthuſiaſt in 
friendſhip, affa led with no common force ; but 
he ſtrung every nerve for reſiſtance. It would 
have been to unite poverty with poverty. It 
would have been giving too a ſanction to Sir 
George's impruden. then imprudent=— paſ- 
ſion for Mits Colerain. Miſs Fluellen too gave 
him many a ſott emotion, which pride and pru- 
dence together ſcarce enabled him to combat 
with ſucceſs. Perhaps he faved himſelf only by 
flight. Even in Londen, he was ſcarcely ſafe, 
for the contention was renewed by a letter from 
that fimple charmer, wh.ch will be the ſubject 
of the next chapter. 


CHAP. LXVII. 
„ DEAR MR. LINDSAY, w 


66 
1 RECEIVED your laſt kind letter, and am 
thankful, as I ought to be, for the pains you 
take to improve me. I am more ſenfible every 
day how much I want a true friend ; for thoſe 
that I thought to be fo, prove themſelves nothing 
leſs. Miſs Owen, who is the only young per- 
fon of my own ſex that I have ever been 1nti- 
mate with in all my life, aſked me to go to Abe- 
_ riſtwyth aſſembly; ſo] went. I thought afſem- 
blies had bcen places where one might go for to 
learn manners and politeneſs ; but I muſt ſay 
that I did not fee muck of cither. Nobody took 
q notice 
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notice of me except to laugh ; and nobody ne- 
ver aſked me to dance. So next morning I en- 
quired of Miſs Owen what could be the reaſon. 
And ſhe ſaid I was not dreſſed properly; for my 
handkerchief Vas not puffed out at my boſom, ti 
my face looked as if it was peeping out of a buſh. 
Then my cap was too ſmall and my hair not 
frizled enough; fo I was only wh:t you uſed to 
call neat, and liked me for. Miſs Owen faid, 
the was aſked by a uy it Mr. Fielding taught 
me that mode ct drefling ? | wonder how any 
body here ſhould know about Mr. Fielding. And 
2 gentleman anſwered, he was of opinion that 
Mr. Fielding would ſooner have taught me to 
undreſs. Was not this ſpiteful, But I don't 
care, for I promiſe you I won't he long among 
'em. 3 5 
% About a month ago fince, my aunt was 
caarr.cd to Parſon Nowel. He has tao bencfices, 
which both together bring in about fifty pounds 
a year ; and 1 made aunt's fortune up fix hun- 
dred pounds, ſo they'll do very well, for ſh.*s 
paſt breeding. Parſon would have had me to 
come to board with them; but I did not like it; | 
for he is but a ſo ſo man; and I nged not go I 
aay where to learn ignorance, I have enough. 
at home. | r as ad: 
* You know Mr. Owen ap Jones, THR 
for he was here when you, was 
couritng to me whether I will 
forced to give him my comp 
tor one can't be rudes nal 3 | 
know. Nothing will al 
me as croſs as two ſtick 
But I've worſe to te 
man David Gam ; what a 
we let out, and what a co | 
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What do you think? If his impudence did not 
offer himſelf to me for a huſband, telling me 
he was born of honeſt parents, and all that. I 
aſked him what I ſhould get by marrying ; and 
he ſaid, a good bedſellow. So I hit him a flap. 
on the chops, and paid him his wages that bleſ- 
ſed hour. 

« Now you know, I'm in a lone houſe 
and that's not proper=——ara | don't like Wales: 
So I'm comirg to Lendon. But don't be fright- 
ened l'm not con ing 10 bare you againſt 
your will. All 1 defic is, tht you will find me 
a fit place to board in, either in London or 
near it; and nou and then juſl aſk me how I do. 
Jean affo d to give one hundred pounds a year 
tor board for my ſeif and maid, and three rooms; 
and have arother hundred pounds to ſpare 
and I'm ſure if you've any uſe for it, you ſhall 
be as welcome as flowers in May. So hoping 
to hear from you foon, I remain 

Your humble ſervant, 
to command, 
D. FLveiien.” 


Notwithſtanding Miſs Fluellen's promiſe not 
to have Mr. Lindſay againſt his will, it muſt 


de owred he was rather alarmed; and in or- 
der not to be obliged to afk her how ſhe did too 


ſen, he thought near London was better for 
her kealth than in it. So he took her conveni- 
: lodgings at Rlile-end, where ſhe arrived 


her, in order to atterd the more important con- 


| ecins, now tranſaQting in France. 
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I CHAP. LXVIII. | 
d | | 1 

f fi 
2 | I: I have hitherto ſaid little of Mr, Fielding, 4 

it was becauſe I had little to ſay. His was a l 
life of uniformity. His amuſement, not with- bs 
1 ſtanding the charms of Mrs. Hammet. was low 9 
AU amour; his avocation gaming. He ſought the 
@ ſociety of no patriots, no literati z nor was he, 
_ Fe Sir George, ever troubled by compunction or 
2 remorſe Although he did Sir George Paradyne 
10 the honour to call him his deareſt friend, he had 
* formed a friendthip of much greater intimacy 
a with Count Colliano, who had come from Lon- 
co don to Paris; and who, on his firſt arrival Sir 
George ſhunned, as far as wis pothhle, without 

all — 2 . 1 
ng tranigreiting the laws of politenzſs. Accident i 


however, or perhaps not accident, brought abit 
an occurrence which ſhewed the Count to be fo 
much the gentieman, that Sir George now eourt- 
ed, as much as he hefore ſhunned him. 
This accident was a race upon the plain des 
Sablons, between two race's, Alfred and Pepin; 
the firſt Engliſh bred, the other Freach. The 
glory of the two nations was concerned in it, 1 
and an Engliſhman cannot in fuch a caſe, but | 
feel for the glory of his country Fielding was q 
_ decidedly for Aſfred, not as being Engliſh, but 
as being the beſt. He had made an acquaint- 
ance with the jockey, who was to ride Alfred, 1 
an honeſt Yorkſhiceman 3; who aſſurcd him he 
knew the length of Pepin's foot to an inch. 
Fielding imparted this to Sir George in confi- 
a P _ dence, 


D 3 Now, 
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Now, fince the laſt fracas, it was impoſſible 
for any lady to exceed Mrs. Almon in the ſoft 
inſinuating powers. Perhaps there is ſcarce one 
wiſe in all London who would have taken the 
pains ſhe did, to keep Sir George from thinking ; 
that enemy to gallantry, to pleaſure, and her- 
ſelf. She knew the grand ſpecific was diſſipati- 
on, and ſhe gave it in every poſſible form and 
manner, 

Sir George could not reward her for all this, 
as he wiſhed. His ſteck in the funds was gone, 
and he had drained h.s banker. A few rouleaus 
of one hundred louis each, occaſionally toſſed in 
her lap, was all he had done. He was ſenſible 
ſre deſerved a great deal more; and the race 
above mentioned, gave him an opportunity to 
be generous, without the diſgraceful means of 
a '1ticipatiag his revenues. 

Alfred won the firſt heat with caſe, and four 
to one, {x to one reſounded over the plain. 
Sit George offered bets upon this ſpirited calcu- 
lation, all of which were taken hy Count Col- 
hauo; when in the mid{ of the ſecond heat, 
Alfred was ſeen to flip behind, and neither that 
heat nor the next, could be prevailed upon to 
tike the lead by any perſuaſion whatever. 


It muſt be owned, Sir George did not bear 


this reverſe with all the nonchalance of a philo- 
ſopher, or of a wcll initiated gameſter. He 
drank champaign in abundarte to get it out of 
his head; and when the Count like a man of 
honour, offered to give him his revenue at ha- 
Zard, the ſame evening, he accepted the offer, 
and flew with eagern-ſs to decide the conteſt. 
Sir G-orge threw well, and gaincd upon the 
Count the firſt hour. Ihe ſecond, fortune 
changed; a circumſtance not uncommon with 
zoulty 


fire, and called for freſh. 
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oung gameſters. He threw the dice into the 
e his operation was 
repeated more than once without ſucceſs. His 
[irritation increaſed with his ill fortune. In ſhort, 
not to dwell upon a ſcene, of which proud man 
has little cxaſe to be proud, at break of day, 
he found himſelf engaged to the Count for ſome- 
thing more than ten thouſand guineas ; and 
with this cordial cup of conſolation, he retired 
to his hotel to reſt. 

S'r George's mind had ſo harraſſed his body, 
that he did not awake till late. Then came cot 
tee and reflection; and with them remorſe and 
horror. Theſe were ſucc:ed2d by diſdain of 
life, a feveriſh diſorder, not uncommon with 
Engliſh gentlemen in fimilar cireumſtances. The 
Count called, and percziving the ſymptoms, a- 
ſured Sir George he did not want his money ; 


that he ſcorned to diſtreſs a gentleman; that hie 
would have the goodneſs only to aſcertain the 


ſum by a proper obligation, and tae his own 
time for payment. ; 
This very genteel behaviour of the Counts re- 
vived Sir George's ſpirits. He gave the Count 
his proper obligation, and with it a cordial invi- 
tation to do him the honour to conſider the ho- 
tel as his own houſe. Mrs. Almon entered to 
inquire of Sir George if he would do her the 
honour to be of her party to-day. They went 
out together, The plain des Sablons had the 
preceding day tran ferred a great deal of pro- 
perty belides Sir George's; and ruin is a mod 
ample fund of mirth for the Pariſians. A young 
hanker too hal ſtopt payment for love. Theſe 
were great conſolations; and Sir George, ha- 
ving laughed half an hour at other people's fol- 
lies, forgot to cry at his own. 

D4 CHAP. 
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Tuns airy courſe Sir George Paradyne had the 
ſteadine's to purſue till the winter was nearly 
Joſed, by which time his complaiſance to the 
Count had induced him to grant other obligations 
to no ſmall amount. He had however now got 
tolerably well rid of the ridiculous habit of retro- 
ſpection. Youth, heſagely concluded, muſt have 


its follies ; the ſeaſon would be over ſoon ; a few 


years ceconomy would free him from their effects; 


ard there was little wiſdom in looking back at a 


di eary view, when the prolpect before was all 
roſe and carnation. Sir George had alſo forgot 
to think of Miſs Colerain. One ſtep more was 
wanting, to ſee her without emotion—and the 
road to virtue would probably have been barred to 
bim for ever. | 
It was the faſhion to vifit the Palais Royale. 
Cne day Sir George had attended Mrs. Almon, 
and her inſeparable party thither. In the gallery 


of paintings, two ladies ſcemed to draw more the 


attention of the company than Daphne and Apello: 
A pretty elegant quaker-like figure attraded the 
gaze of the ladies, whilſt the eyes of the gentle- 
men were fixed uf on a lady, who had no parti- 
cularities to draw attention, except ſuperior beau- 
ty and grace. 


Sir George no ſooner threw his eyes upon this 


attractive lady, than He ſuddenly felt himſelf faint ; 
a fickneſs, with dizzineſs ſeized him, and to avoid 

obſervation he left the gallery. Something of the 
ſame kind had happened to Miſs Colerain, who Sir 
George ſaw pals him accempanied by Miſs Carlill, 

| | and 
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and a well-looking gentleman about thirty. This 


did not in the leaſt relieve his fizkneſs. He 
followed however, at a diſtance, for he had too 
mueh of the mauvaiſe honte to approach, and 
ſaw all three aſcend a fiacre and drive away, He 
ſighed, and fought an unfrequentei part of the 
garden. 

It happened that a ſervant of Sir George, he 
who attended his maſter at Cambor, was paHag 
along the ſtreet St. Honore at the inſtant Mis 


Coletain was alighting from the ftacre at the door 


of her lodgings. He knew her, and by way ot 


Eagliſh news, told it Sir George th: ſame even- 
ing. Tae intelligence procured his matter a reſt- 


leſs night, The morning and Mrs, Almon found 
him penſive, filent, and abſent. He walked 
into the rue St. Hoaore, though without the læaſt 
intention to call upon Wiſs Colerain. This he 


durſt not do. Yet ſomehow, as Mrs. Piozzi 


ſays, his daring hand had given the fatal rap, ia 
ſpite of his trembling heart. | 

The door opened ; he aiked for Miſs Colerain, 
and was ſhewn into a parlour, where Miſs Cole 
rain preſently came dowa to attend him. Sir 
George was ſenſible he ought to ſpeak, and fel: 


infinite confuſion to find himſelt unable. Miſc 


Colerain though hericit embarrallcd, firſt found 
her ſpeech. ** She hoped ſhe ſaw Sir George Pa- 
radyne well?“ 58 

% No—no—you do not, Miſs Colerain,“ an- 


ſwered Sir George. 


Pm ſorry for it, Sir George.“ | 

60 No- no - you are not, Miſs Carlill, Sir 
George replied. 

«© Why do you ſuppoſe this, Sir George ?” 

© Becauſe—beciuſe—when you laſt ſaw me, 
it was with ſuch contempt — 


D 5 © Sorrow 
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c Sorrow would better expreſs the ſentiment I 
aw you with then, than contempt. ? | 
« Tknow I am criminal in your eyes. Miſs 
Colerain ; but ſhould I have been fo, had I been 
permitted to leave England with more hope?“ 

If you can ſatisfy yourſcl', Sir George, by 
criminating me, you are welcome.“ 

«« Is not this contempt, Miſs Colerain ? The 
ſevereſt contempt.” | 

«© Tt is not reverence I own.” 

„ Atter all, what have I done? Any thing 
atracious ? Any thing unauthor.ſed by the man- 
ne's of the age?“ 

«« }f you are ſatisfied, Sir George, — I am.“ 

«© No—Mifs Colerain — no- ] am not ſatisfied 
neither. That 1 cannot be whilll I am ſunk in 
„our eſteem,” 

« Since you have done nothing wrong, Sir 
Gecrze, nothing unauthorized, the ioſs ot my 
eſteem muſt be conſidered as mere caprice.” 

4% No- Miſs Colerain— ] do not mean that J 
have not been wrong. But look into my 
hear. that Fas been always yours.“ 

« It is well,” ſaid Mis Carlill, entering the 
pat lour at this inſtant, It is well friend Almon 
does not hear thee.” _ 

6 By heaven—Maiſs Carliil,” ſaid $:r George, 
* but you do not think theſe idle connections 
are made by the heart? 

„ Nay,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, “ that is beſt known 
io thoſe who make them.” 

„ Mif> Carlill,” ſaid Sir George, once you 
were my friend 3 once you pleaded my cauſe 
here. 

„Then I thought thy cauſe a good one, I 

di inlecd take pains to convince Cornelia Cole- 
rain, that tho" a ycung man, thou wert a man 


of 
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of wildom. Can I be pleaſed to find myſelf miſ- 


taken?“ 

« You are very ſevere, Miſs Carlill,” ſaid 
Sir George. I muſt not preſume to defend 
my ſoihles ; but I hope they do not deſerve the 
utmoſt ſeverity of reprehenſion.” 

46 If it does thee good to (often folly by the 
gentler name of foihle, it may be a remain of 
_ wiſdom ſo to do. But to laviſh thy fortune upon 

4 woman thou doſt not pretend to love; and upon 
zameſters thou once made it an honour to thy- 
ell to deſpiſe; and upon frivolities aimoſt beneath 
a woman. If theſe are not ſollies -I pray thee 
tell me what are? 

4 Although,” ſaid \'iis Colerain, *I do not 
adopt my fiiend's harh tile of criticiſm, I own 
myſelf grieved and aſlited, to fee Sir George 
Paradyne, deſined by nature and fortune to be 
one of the firit characters of his country to 
ſee him here at Paris ——ftopt ſhort by pleaſure in 


the career of virtue purſuing trifles with avi- 


aity and finking in the world's eſteem — and 
his own.“ | | 

«© Thou may'ſt be wrong in thy concluſion, 
7 ſaid Miſs Carlill. “ Paris is a 


charming ſchool, and friend Paradyne an apt 
{cholar. He may have learned to think his pre- 
ſent purſuits the moſt laudable; and to embelliſh 
them with the agrerable names of PEſprit, le 
bon ton, la belle uſage.” | 
« [tis potlivle,” ſaid Miſs Colerain, with a 
ſoftened figh, <5 Sir George may think himſelt 
under no obligation to virtuous and moral con- 
duct; to ſuſtain the honour of his country ; to 
promote its welfare; or to ſoſten the cilamities 
of human life.” 
. | | 66 Ves, 
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4% Yes,” added Miſs Carlill, © he may think 


his noble fortune given him——to buy jewels— ce 
and give them to les filles de joie. He may 
think his dear Mrs. Almon ſpeaks of his favours 
with gratitude rather than ridicule. He may 
think his two friends, John Fielding, and him Si 
7 they call Count Colliano, men of prime honour ec 
N and worſhip ; and that they do not boaſt of hav- be 
0 ing made him their dupe.” w 
N «© Too fare then,” ſaid Miſs Colerain, ** too ti 
A fare he will be miſtaken. How often have felt 
| the ſecret bluſh, when I heard Sir George Para- ti 
| dyne ſpoken of as a man who left his country for L 
improvement; and, in a city famous for illuſtri- 7: 
cus characters in every ſcience which does ho- fr 
nour to mankind, ſeek it in theatres alone, in C 
gaming-houſes, and in the coteric of a wom 
loft to reſpectable ſociety.” BF 3 
« If,” ſaid Sir George, ſtriking his forchead, 8 
«© if you do not mean to drive me to diſtraction | 
| forbear. Tell me only tell me, dear Cornelia, 9 
| if contrary conduct, if any conduct, can now a 
| regain me your eſteem ?” | fr 
% My citcem, Sir George, will always follow 
virtue.” 


« Ay — but your heart — that — that—” 
| Once it was yours, Sir George I ſcorn to 
| 1 
„ Thou threw'ſt it like a worthleſs toy away,” 
ſaid Miſs Carlill. 

& Cruel —- crrel, Miſs Carlill. But no,” 
continued Sir George, and Eurrying to the win- 
cow, to conceal the emotion that ſwelled his 

reaſt and roſe into his eye I Vill not afk 
any thing row. I ougktto ceſerve your favours 

1 tefore I ſue for them; C nly tell me can I ſerve 
you at Paris ?“ T 


cc No, 
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4% No, Sir George,” anſwered Miſs Colerain, 
ce we leave it to-morrow.“ | 

«© For Engian1?” aſked Sir George. 

„ Yes —for England.” 

“ And have you no want, Cornelia?“ faid 
Sir George, his voice ſoſtened with tenderneſs: 
«© When I laſt ſaw you, I trembled at the pro- 
bability of your ſuffering from indigence. Oh — 
would you but permit me—how it would eaſe 
the heart you have doo ned to ſuffer and bleed 

I fall always acknowledge your kind inten- 


tions in this reſpect,“ Miſs Cole rain replied; 


c but ſome events have happened, which have 
rendered me affluent, I firſt became ſo by the 
friendſhip of Miſs Carlill, whoſe uncle died at 
Ghent, leaving her a conſiderable fortune.” 

« It was in going thither, friend Paradyne,” 
ſaid Miſs Carlill, we had a glance of thee—at 
Soiſſons. I think, or St. Quintin, <—" 

«© No more, dear mercileis Mifs Carlill,“ faid 
Sir George; I am fick of my follies. When 
a man feels them—at his heart—ſure you may 
{nare his ear. 2 | 

« Mr, Talbot has been taken,” reſumed Miſe 
Colerain ; ** and enough has been recovered from 
him, to clear my father's debts, and leave me a 
conſiderable ſurplus. I am ſtill richer by the re- 


covery of that houſe at Bourdeaux, whoſe fai - 


lure firſt began my father's misfortunes. The 
entleman who accompanied us yeſterday to the 
Palace Royale, is at the head of that houſe by 
the deccafe of his father; he has been in Ame 
rica 3 has recovered much ſuppoſed to be loſt; 
and has reſtored the full credit of the houle by 
payment of its debts.” Pay TY 

«© May heaven then bieſs you, my dear Cor- 
nelia, ſaid Sir Gecrge, with fervour. Ne- 


ver 
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ver will [ preſume to enter your preſence, tis! 
— aheu.” Then taking her hand, he kneel- 


ed on one knee, kiſſed it with a teſpectful ſo- 


lemnity, and hurricd out of the room. 
4 Poor Sir George, ſaid Miſs Colerain ſink- 


ing upon à fofa——where ſhe wept for hours. 
Poor Sir George 
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By F this was not the ſole mortifying, though 


inſtructive lefſon Sir George was doomed this day 
day to receive. When he left the rue St. Honore 
he croſſed the Seine, that he might find, if poſ- 
ſible, an unfrequented walk, where he might 
indulge reflection. He paſſed ſome hours in all 
the luxury of remorſe; til] having reſolved and 
again reſolved, to be no longer the abje&t and 


frivolous being he had been, his mind aſſumed a 
firmer and more ſerene tone. He teſlected upon 


the perfidy of his friends, who, he doubted not, 
had made him the ſul ject of their riicul-, though 
he wondered how it ſhould have come to the 
knowledge of Mi's Colerain. 

Wearicd at length, and wanting reireſhment, 
he returned into the city, and calling in at a ce- 
lebrated coffee-houſe, ſar in ear neſt converſation, 
the Marquis de la Fayette, with Monficur Vol- 
ney, and Monſieur Chapelier 

Sir George walked towards them; they ſaw 
him approach, but no one moved to meet his 
advances. They returned his falute with a cool 
civility, uncommon amongſt Frenchmen, and 
reſumed their converſation. To break into this 
would have been rude ; he retired therefore, in- 

| tending 
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tending to aſk an explanation of the Marquis. 
'Two hours after, Sir George called at the Mar- 
quis's hotel, was inſtantly adinittel, and com- 
plained in a friendly tone of his reception at the 
coffee-houſe. | 

«© Monſieur le Chevalier,“ favs the Murq iis, 
with a polite indifference, „“ it is now ſome 
months ſince I had the plealure at ſeeing you.” 

* deſerve the reproot,” anſwered Sir George, 
*« ſor my apology, I have only to plead, | was 
young—and at Paris,” 

„On que oui,“ fays the Marquis, “ I have 
heard ot you often mais, pardonnez moi ma 
franchiie, men of pleaſure are not the ſociety in 
which i am molt converſant.” 

* It is in that character only,” ſaid Sir George, 
„ that I have been conſidered by you of late, 
Monſieur le Marquis? 

„ Certainement, Chevalier Paradyne, the 
Marquis replied, *+ it has not bern my good for- 
tune to hear of you in any other“ | 

* i hopoy” ſaid Sir George, I have not in 
that character been guilty of any at which de- 
baſes me as a gentleman ?” . | 

% Pardonnez moi,” replied the Marquis ; 
Ce neeit pas mon aFure. You live as you 
pleaſe. What have I to dy with that? 

« 1 ſuffer in your opinion, Marquis. Is it 
then, that your nation is become ſo rigorous as to 
exact wiſdom from young men?“ ä 

Oh que non, anſwered the Marquis, my 
nation muſt love you; it is only I that have had 
the misfortune to loſe my national taite.” 

* beg your pardon for this intruſion,” ſaid 
Sir George. Occupied as you are, I have no 
right to any part of your time; nor, occupied 
as I have been, to any part of your eſteem. 
Monſieur le Marquis, adieu,—wnen next you ſee 
me here, Iv illbe more worthy of you.” 


„% Monſicur 


b 
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& Monh:ur le Chevalier,” ſaid the Marquis, 


«« this frankneſs is charming. Accept my gene- 
ral invitation. If you approve the ſociety I keep, 
come againſt us. The moment you prefer us to 
the bons vivans, et les gens de jeu, you are what 


you deſire to be.“ 


They embraced and parted; Sir George much 
delighted to be in the way to regain his own eſ- 
teem, and that of men. | 


6 n «3. ww 


| HERE i- a difference between doing thoſe 


things which have our own approbation, and 
thoſe which have not. In one cafe, a man ge- 
nerally walks ere, whether he has learned to 
dance or not. In the other, the heads ſeem to 


de growing downward. As it wanted an hour to 


dinner, and having no preſent reliſh for the beau- 
ties of his own hotel, he turned into the Thuil- 


leries, intending to conſider what he ſhould da to 


obliterate the blots which ſtained his character. 

He had n:t long been thus engaged, when he 
perceived a gentleman, Engliſh by his appear- 
ance, walking ſlowly on as in deep contemplati- 


on. He recollected him to be Mr. Mowbray, 


with whom my fair readers once dined at the Fal- 
con at Cambor ; but who, conſidering the na- 
ture of his opinions, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
made himſelf an intereſt in their gentle boſoms. 
He ſeemed much paler than when Sir George 
had laſt ſeen him, and was attended by the ſam: 
perſon, His eye was funk ; its expreffion lan- 
guid ; but he feemed to be pleaſed when Sir 
1 Secorge 
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| George} accoſted him, whom he remembered 
very well, | | 

* Towhiat cauſe,” Sir George aſked, do [I 
owe the pleaſure of ſeeing Mr. Mowbray now in 
Paris?“ 5 
% I travel,” he anſwered, „ becauſe I cannot 
reſt. My friends adviſed me to a warmer climate 
for this winter. I have been in Provence. But 
I feel I decline apaee; and being deſirous to fleep 
in the tomb of my anceſtors, I am haſtening 
home. Mrs. Mowbray too, I wiſh to ſee once 
mere ; to ſhew her the laſt ſtate of the man ſhe 
has broke down. | | 

« It has been a moſt unfortunate connection 
to you, Mr. Mowbray,” ſaid Sir George. 

«© In every connection with woman,” Mr. 
Mowbray replied, ©** man ſeeks happineſs and 
riſques it—and the riſque is great. It is ſo much 
the greater, becauſe in the uſual mode of con- 
nection, the laws come in to perpetuate it, and 
the miſery is for life. Gentlemen endeavour to 


— yo ag 


avoid this by that kind of union, which you, 


Sir George, are ſaid to have formed with a Mrs. 
Almon ; and no doubt that—as long as we love— 
15a more advantageous formula than—as long as 


we live, Yet there are drawbacks, Children. 


impede a ſeparation, even when mutually defir- 
ed. There is too a certain loſs of ae 3 for 
molt men; and moſt good women, think it bor - 
ders upon infamy. Since gcod women very ge- 
nerally reject it, it is uſually formed with women 
whole characteriſtic, goodneſs is not. There are 


exceptions, no doubt, and I hope Mrs Almon 


may be one,” | 


There was nothing in this converſation that 


was peculiarly pleafing io Sir George, who an- 
ſvcred lightly, „his own experience had not 
much 


haps, 
wonder, Sir George, ſays ſne, you will take 
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mueh recommended that mode of connection, 
and endeavoured to change the diſcoutſe by 
inviting Mr. Mowbray to dinner. 

J am unfit for company,” Mr. Mowbray 


aid. 


% We dine to day en famille,” anſwered Sir 
George, and exactly at four. It is now four,” 
continued he, looking at his watch; „I have 
kept a falfe account of time to-day.” 

Mr. Mowhray at length contented, and they 
vent together. I 


CH A P. LAXI. 


Tner found dinner waiting. On Mrs. Al- 


mon's entrance into the dining room, Sir George 


aunounced Mr. Mowbray an * gentleman, 
who advanced to pay her his reſpects. But it is 
the pencil, not the pen, which onght to deſcribe 
the ſtiffening horror that ſeized him on a view of 


her face. Mrs. Mowhray !“ cried he, faint- 


ly, then ſtood with a fixt eye, and immoveable as 


a ſtat ue. 


The lady was aſtoniſhed alſo ; but ladies are 
not ſo often deprived of their faculties, eſpecially 
that of ſpeech. She aſſumed a fierte proper for 
ſuch an occaſion, and with a bluſh of anger, per- 
which deepened the Paris rouge, I 


the liberty to introduce gentlemen to me without 
previous notice.” Sir George thought the re- 


_ Pioof an odd one; having never met it before, 
though he had commit ed the crime oft enough. 


«© When ever you chuſe to adopt this method,” 
continued the lady, have the goodnels to do the 
| honours 
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honours of your own table.” So ſaying, ſhe left 
the room with an air of offendeddignity. | 
The aſtoniſhed Sir George, turning to his gueſt, 
now as livid and ghaſtly as if he were paying im- 
mediate obedience to the grand ſummoner death, 
ſaw him with trembling limhs, juſt ready to fink on 
the floor. Having ſupported, and placed him on 


' a Chair. he ſent for a phyſician of great emi- 


nence, Before his arrival, Mr. Mowbray had 
ſunk into a lethargic ſtate, from whence, no art 
or medicine could rouſe him for a longer period 
than a few minutes. In theſe moments of re- 
flection, he would preſs Sir George's hand, and 
regard him with a look of pity, unmixed with 
reproach. Hedied on the third day. 

This melancholy event ſtruck Sir George moſt 


forcibly. It was not, that he could charge ei- 


ther Mr. Mowhray's death, or antecedent miſe- 
ry upon h:mſelf directly. He was not the lady's 
ſeducer; but the lady's ſeducer mult have been 
a man of unthinking gaicty, and looſe morality 
uke himſelf, 

The behaviour of Mrs. Mowbray compleated 
his difguſt. When ſhe ſaw that Sir George, in- 
ſtead of ſending this gentleman to his lodgings 


ngs, 


kept him to be ſick at his own hotel, ſhe left it; 
and took up her refidence with Mrs. Hammet; 


nor did ſhe once trouble herſelf to fend a fingle 
meſſage of compiiment or enquiry, either to 

Mowbray or himſelf. | 
In one reſpect, this indecent and unfeeling 
behaviour was ſerviceable to Sir George. It is 
rather ungenteel, and to ſome people would be 
unpleaſant, to tell a lady of Mr. Mowbray's ob- 
liging diſpoſition, they were weary of her; but 
as ſhe had herſelf choſe to abdicate, he hal only to 
leave her 10 her own operations. The lady had 
an 
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an elevated ſoul, and underſtood her ſex's dignity 
too well, to condeſcend to be the firſt mover of 
reconciliation. 


C Þ 4 F. Loew. 


Now it was Sir George reaped the full harveſt 
of his paſt follies, in bitterneſs of reflection. He 
owed the Count a large ſum, and, under the 
influence of his preſent notions, he owed him 
contempt too; but it was fcarcely eligible to pay 
the latter debt before the former; and the former 
it was ſcarce poſſible to pay. In Enzland indeed 
he might find means; but if he left Paris without 
an apology, what would the Count think ? At 
length he determined to write to Mr. Lindſay ; 
and this was the leiter. | 

* Where is the phyſician who rejoices not in 
the completion of his prognoſtic, though his pa- 
tient dies to fulfil it? You, dear Lindſay, will 
hardly be ſorry to hear that counſels formed by 
pride, paſſion and vanity, againſt reaſon—your 
reaſon—ſhould be followed by proper effects. I 
am fallen Lindſay, fallen very low indeed—into 
diſgrace with myſelf. I have treated you with a 
molt unfriendly neglect. It is an aggravation of 
my preſent preſſures. If you can forgive, come 
and give me the conſolation of friendſhip; come, 
and extricate me from the very bonzurable ſitua- 
tion into which I have brought myſelf. I owe 
12000]. to a man 1 deſpiſe, I have drained 
Cartwright for other foilies. What I wiſh is, 
that. you would conſult with bim, and uſe the 
molt expeditious means to remit —convey I mean 


chat ſum to Paris. Then conſult with me on 


the 


e 


friendthip. 
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the moſt expeditious means of quitting folly for 


GEO. PaRADYNE,” 


When Mr. Lindſay received Sir George's let- 


ter, he fighed at human weakn-'s, and prepared 


to perform his requeſts, Having previoully 
wrote to Sir George, he flew to Dennington, 


and found Mr. Cartwright expecting him. 1 


have a letter from my maſter,” ſays he, ** order- 
ing me to cc-opcrate with you in ſome buſineis 
which you are to explain. | gueſs the nature of 
it though. Every body knows now-a-days, the 
principal occupation of ſtewards. But I am old, 
Sir, and don't like new ways. I have a compe- 
tency honeſtly got; and I ſhould chooſe to enjoy 


it in peace. So, Sir, as I ſuppoſe you are Sir 


George's factotum, I beg the firſt caſt of your 


office may be to accept my reſignation.” 


«© Tf Sir George has errors, Mr. Cartwright,” 


ſaid Lindſay, ** he owes them probably more io 
the corruption of the times, than bis own cor- 
ruption.” | 


6 Yes, yes,” replied the ſteward, 6c corrup- 
tion of the times — that's the excuſe for houſe 
breaking, and adultery, and all the evils of the 


land. A man that is eafily corrupted is like 


enough to remain fo. The times lait always.“ 

«6 any young men ſlide in cariy youth,“ 
ſaid Mr. Laar, „ and recover; lo may Sir 
George. It is not the greateit mark of judgment, 
to decide from firſt tollies, on the character of a 
man's whole life ; nor is it incumbent upon you, 
Sir, toanimadvert with unbecoming ticedom on a 
maſter's errors.” 

Noſcitur a ſociis, ſays the old man, flung 


with t his reproof; Noſcitur a ſcciis. A man 


can't 
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can't go to the deyi], without having people rea- 
dy to tell him heis in the road to heaven.“ 

© Your companions then, replied Mr. Lind- 
ſay, ** muſt have been people of little ceremony 
2nd leis politeneſs. But, Mr. Cartwright, my 
ufineſs with you, is to concert the beſt means of 
raiſing, inſtantlv, 1 2000l. which Sir George 
wants for a particular uſe. ' As to accepting your 
rjefignation, it is not mine to do. I am not 
Sit George's ſervant ; he honours me with the 
name of triend, If you do not chuſe to concur 
with me in this atfair, let me know it, that 1 
may purſue other expedients.” 

„ But what is the money, Sir,” ſaid the ſlew- 
ard. What is it for ?“ | | 


« What, Sir, is that to you?“ replied Lind- 


ſay, with quickneſs. Sir George aſks your 
ſervice, not your property.” | 

The old gentleman was almoſt incl. ned to cut 
capers. ** No,” ſays he, dancing about the 
room,—** no- it is nothing to me if the eſtates 
are ſunk hy an earthquake or —or—1 have been 
ſteward 50 years No- its nothing to me. My 
wife nurſed 2ir George. I had no child ef my 
own. | loved him like one. But that's pre- 
ſumptuous. No— its nothing to me- and the 
tears ſprang out. 

„% Mr. Cartwright,“ ſaid Lindſay, © I meant 
not to aſſect you, though I will not fay I did not 
mean to cffenl. We have been both ſomething 
wrong. You, rather too free; I], too petulant. 
Think however as well cf me as ] do ot you, 


till you know 1 do not deſerve your good opini- 
on; and let us have no other conteit but who 


ſhall beſt lerve Sir George Paradyne.” 
Flattered by this condefcention, the old ſtew- 


ard 
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ard gave his hand, and they proceeded cordially 
to buſineſs. A banker advanced the money, and 
undertook the payment in Parie, immediate! 
on Sir George's ſigning a bond. In four days 
Mr. Lindſay was ready to depart ſor France. 
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Ir was evening when Mr. Lindſay arrived at 
Calais, and whilſt he was in the coach 1ard con- 
certing with Monf. Deſſein, the ſpeedieſt means 
of ge.ting to Paris, a chaife with two women 
and an Engliſh ſervant on horſeback came in. 
Mr. Lindiay inſtantly knew Miſs Carlill ; who 
was going to England, accompanied, not by 
Miſs Colerain, but her maid. 1 5 

«« So agreeable an event as this,” ſaid he, 
advancing to pay his reſpects, I did not expet 
to meet in all France.” 
Then thou art not in ſearch of pleaſure !” 

ſaid Miſs Carlill, 1 
Ah no, ſaid Lindſay, leading ker into a 
parlour, where they ſaid a great many agreeable 
things to each other; the gentleman lamenting 
Sir George's irregularit ies ith more compaſſion 
2 gall; the lady with more gall than compatl- 


«© You have ſcen Sir George I know,” ſaid 
Mr. Lindſay. 

Yea,” taid Miſs Carlill, ** more than once. 
The firſt time was at Soiffons, I think. We 
_ that is to ſay—Miſs Colerain and I, were on our 
way to Ghent, to take poilefſion ot the effeRs of 
2 dear uncle of mine deceaſed, wio tad ſettled 
there, and 5:come affluent.” 


6 Sir 
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«© Sir George wrote me word of the circum- 


ſtance, ſaid Mr. Lindſay, cc and expreſſed 
much ſhame and contrition.“ 


«« Thy friend,” replied Miſs Carlill, is capa- 
ble of contrite hours, but not of centrite days. 
It is pity indeed he ſhould have been aſhamed ot 
an exhibition which made, as the people of this 
country fay, ſuch a prodigious eclat. Not a wai- 
ter, or maid ſervant, or grcom at Soiſſons, who 
was not overflowing in the praiſe of the generous 
Milords Angloiſes, and of the ſpirit of the thing. 
Cornelia Colerain indeed only applauded it with 


her tears. She thought Soiſſons the uglieſt town 


ſhe had ever ſeen; and would not be perfuaded 
to eat or drink in it.“ | 


J hope,” ſaid Mr. I.indſay, it is not o- 


ing to fckneſs or misfortune, that this lady is 
not your companion in this journey ?” 
% Oh no,” anſwered Miſs Carlill, <* ſhe is 


well, ard at Paris, attending the lying in of 
Jeannette Beauvaloir, now married. Perhaps 


thou haſt heard that the origin of the misfor- 
tunes of Cornelia Colerain's father, was a houſc 
at Bourdeaux. It was this Beauvaicir. An ac- 
tive young man, lately received into the partner- 
ſnip, went over to America, recovered debt: 
which had been deſpaired of; and returaing to 
France, teinilated the credit of the houſe by 


paying all the demands upon it. This event 


produced a large ſum for Cornelia, whoſe father's 
debts had been paid juſt before, by the taking of 
Jalbet in Antwerp. Ihe young man married 
Jeannette Beauvaloir, and they live now in 


Paris.” | | 
Sir George,” faid Mr. Lindſay, * menti- 


oned this citcumſtar ce to me in a letter. It muſt 
be confelled he did not rejoice in its wiſhing, | 
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35 I ſuppoſe, himſelf to be the ſole ſource of for- 
tune, as well as happineſs, to Miſs Colerain ; 
and thinking, probably, it might ſerve to re 
tard, rather than to promote his ſuit.” 


« Cornel.a Colcrain,” ſaid Mi Culill, has 


that ſort of mind, which 20000]. cannot inflare, 
or change. She loves thy friend and would be 
h's, it he would take the trouble to deferve her; 
but ſhe loves herſelf alſo, and chooſes to be hap- 
py - In ſhort, ſhe will have a man to her own 
taſte, or no man at all. I own this taſte is ob- 
ſolete, or nearly ſo; and is likely to make her 
commit the crying ſin of dying a maid.” 

That would be pity,” ſaj Mr. Lindſay, 
et but I dare hope for better things. Though 


Sir George had been irregular, I hope he has 


opt ſhort of vice.” 

« Doſt thou think gaming a vice?“ Miſs 
Carlill afked. DT 

« T ſhould rather call it a failing,” anſwered 
Ir. Lindfay, „when it is not accompanied 
with fraud.“ 

« Haſt thou, Miſs Carlill aſked, as pretty 


a diſtinction to make in favour of the virtuous 


life he leads with Mrs. Almon ? 
& It,” replied Mr. Lindſay, it was the law 
or uſage of the country, for men and women 


to make temporary contracts, no one would call 


it a vice.” 
According to thee then,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, 
© vice and virine are mode and tafgion ?? “?? 
« Not wholly ſo, perhaps, Mr. Lindſay 


| faid, nor wholly otherwife, But I think there 


is ſtill one deiideratum in our happie t European 
ſocieties. It is to preſerve a little more free will 
to the ſexes in the importaat article of their 
mutual con junctions. It is pity a tender miſ- 
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take, as it often docs, ſhould involve two peo- 
ple in wretchedneſs for life. Would not the 
man deſerve weil of fociety who could aboliſh 
this evil without deſtroy ing order, and the pa- 
rental and filial charities ?”? 

«« Surely,” ſaid Miſs Carſill, “thou haſt been 
the pupil of the poor mad Mowbray ?” 

Poor Mowbray ?'? faid Mr. Lindſay. * he 
was mad to be ſure; yet there was wiſdom in 
him. Might not he, Miſs Carlill, have avoid - 
ed madneſs and miſery, if, inſlead of the con- 
nection for life, he had formed ſuch an one, as 
Sir George did with Mrs. Almon. No man 
knows what changes may happen. Minds are 
almoſt as frail things as bodies. It is not poſſi- 
ble Sir George Paradyne miglhit have found mi- 
ſetry in marriage. 3 f 

6 hate thee,” ſaid Miſs Cariill, „“ dot thou 
compare Cornelia Colerain, with that wife of 
Mowbray ?*”? 

« Only as they are women,” Mr. Lindſay 
replied. 9 

If thou kneweſt Cornelia thou wouldſt be 
aſhamed of thy compariſon,” ſaid Miſs Carhll. 
If chaſtity can be in woman, it reigns in its 
greateſt purity in Cornelia Colcrain.” 


„ Chaſtity may be in woman, no doubt, 


anſwered Mr. Lindiay, and was one probably 
in Mrs. Mowbray, but it gets out, one knows 
not how,” | 
Tea,“ ſaid Miſs Carlill, „minds, as thou 
haſt obſerved, are frail, Thine has changed its 
character ſince Ila thee lait, I did not expect 
to have found a tupporter of bad morals in Wil- 
liam Lindſay.“ 
Nor have you, my dear Miſs Carlill. What 
| I have ſaid, has been ratker in mitigation of my 
friend's 
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friend's errors, than an approbation of them. 


Pray favour me with Miſs Colerain's addreſs.” 
« Here itis,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, „but I muſt 
tell thee, thy friend Paradyne ſuppoſes ſhe is 
gone to England. Indeed ſhe did defign it; 
but the entreaties of friend Beauvaloir cauſed 
her to change her intention. She is however 
determined not to admit the viſits of George 
Paradyne. As he is, ſhe will not unite her fate 
to his. Promiſes of reformation, ſhe will not 
regard. This muſt precede all tarther commu- 
nication between them. Thou underſtandeſt me. 
depend upon thy honour. I need fay no 
more.“ e 


CHAP. LXXIV. 


| Mz Lindſay alighted at Sir George's ho- 


tel; it was all in contuſion. [he evening be- 
fore, Sir George had been attacked by certain 
{aw efficers, ſimilar to our bound tail:fs, and 


carried to the conciergerie, As thele gentlemen 


claimed him juſt at the inſtant he was getting 
into his chariot to ſup with Monſieur Volney, 


my fair readers may conj-cture, it was a politi- 


cal arreſt But indeed it was purely civil. Ci- 

vil?“ Perfectly civil, dear ladies, as you will lee 

when you afcend to its ſource. | 
Count Colliano had long admired Mrs. Al- 


mon, but as ſhe was Sir George's miitreſs, not 


his wife, the tranſcendent honour of a man of 
gallantry, would not permit bim to attempt to 
ſeduce her affedtions, Alrs. Almon ſaw the 
Count's aſſection, and his delicacy. His perſon 
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was aſſez bien, very vell; his manners eaſy ; 
his temper gay ; and, what weighed with the 


lady more than all, he was totally void of that 


retrograde courſe of ſentiment, which often 
alarmed her in Sir George. He was afflicted 
with no. hours of gloom ariſing frem retroſpec- 
tion. In point of fortune he was ſuppoſed to be 
at his eaſe; and talked of returning to his na- 
tive country, and of dzvoting the remainder of 
his life to love and eaſe, could he but meet his 


kindred mind. Mrs. Almon had a notion that 


ſhe had a kindred mind; and wiſhed for an 
aſylum, but an afjlum of pleaſure, whereſhe 
might never hear the hated nance of Mowbray 
more. . 

The milkineſs of nature Sir George had ſhewn 
reſpecting Mr. Mowhray, convirced her that 
ſhe ſhould never be able to mould him totally to 
her taſte ; and the cool civility with which, ever 


| fince the death of Nlow'ray, he avoided the 


ſociety of the Count and Mr. Fielding, convin- 
ced theſe gentlemen, that he would be no long- 
er of theirs. It was expedient therefoic to think 
of other councils. 

The Count unboſomed himſelf to Mr. Field- 
ing. There had happened to the honourable 
friend of Sir George Paradyne's a ſmall change 
of fortune, His grandmother's funds had flown 
at the commands of play and pleaſure. Senfible 


of the growing detect in his purſe, and of his 


want of ſome arcana in the myſterious avocation 
of a gameſter, he had cultivated the Count's ac- 


Guaintance With much affiduny ; and at length 


bad formed with him a league offenſive and de- 
tenfive, againſt the ſons of wealth. To gentle- 
men who follow the ſcience of gaming with the 
diligence and abil ties of its higheſt profeſſors, 
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:t 15 ſometimes expedient to change their place, 
and to make ſufhciemly long intervals of re- 
tuen. About this time, our friends began to be 
ſenſihle of this expediency. 

The Count's fecret affe dion then for lis. 
Almon, Mr. Fielding communicated to NIre. 
Hammet; and ſhe to her friend, Her friend, 
to complcat the circle, found the molt delicate 
way imaginable to ſhew the Count ſhe was not 
inſenſihle. Confidence was ſoon ellablihed à 
mongſt this partie quarree, Ihey held frequent 
councils; and the reſult was to leave Sir George 
Parady ne to his fate. | 
| Your cunning people are fo :ccnſtomed to 
bye- paths, that they ſeldom chuſe the gpen road, 
even when it ſead, to their direct end, by the 
ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way. The Count might have 
aſked his money civilly of Sir George, and, in 
a very few days have received it. About Mr. 
Fielding, he was perfectly indifferent; and, 
with Mrs. Mowbray he had done for ever. But 
they had in their own breaſts, conſcious moni- 
tors of baſeneſs of conduct to Sir George; there 
was ſomething in him which they had wiſdom 
enough to fear: and they choſe to get cut of his 
way with all poſſible ſpeed and ſecurity. This 
ſecurity the Count had the legal means of ob- 
taining, He put Sir George's bonds into proper 
hands; and the moment they had intciigence 
of his being ſafe in priſon, Mrs. Mowbray re- 
turned to the hotel to take away all the movea- 
bles ſhe choſe to call her own 3 and at break of 
day, this virtuous party, paſſed the Baſtile, and 
took the road to Orleans. 
| Unleſs the man or the matter be of peculiar 
eminence, every thing in the law and juſtice 
way in France is pertormed with ſo much qui- 
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e:n:f3, that a genius of the ton may diſappear, 
ard, except by his creditors, little er.quiry be 
made after him. His friends think on a fair 
;Ncognita, rather than a priſon 3 ard the reſt ot 
ne world think not of him. So it was with 
dir George. They ſpoke not of his retreat at 


Veilailles, nor at the table of the Engliſh am- 


vaſcador. As for Monſieur Volney and the 


. Tarquis de la Fayette, they doubted not but he 


«as going to make out a future title to their 
deem, in the arms of ſome Lucretia of the 
„era. Sir George was very differently em- 
r oyed. . 

For the diſcovery of truth, when a man ſeeks 
': againſt himſelf, the gloom of a priſon is bet- 
ter adafted than the gilded ſaloon with its thou- 
{in laſtres, provided he is diſpoſed to ſeek it. 
is necedary preliminary is the gift of God 
© juclzes and mathematicians. D:vines do veiy 
well without it. Had Sir George been now 
poſſeſſed of it, he might have feen with great 
perſpicuity the folly of taking the grinning cour- 
teſies of a gameſter for friendſhip, or the blan- 


diſchments of a wanton for love. But he did 


not chuſe to lock inward, He ſaw his friend- 
ſhip, his confidence betrayed; his imagination 
had fixed upon wretches who could ſmile to de- 
ceive; allu:e to deſtroy; upon the man, by 
whoſe incitements he had left the paths of virtue 
and happinels, for thoſe of voluptuous pleaſures 
and remorſe. . | 

In this train of ſentimental ury he was found 
by Mr. Lindfay. in vain did this friend of 
man endeavour to aliay the ſtorm by arguments 
drawn irom religion or philoſophy ; Sir George 
could only feel. It was not without d-fficuity 
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he could be brought to attend to his ſituation, 
and do what was neceſſaty to rezain his Ffree- 
dom: At length, having ſetuied with the Count's 
agent, juſt at the door of the Conciergerie, he 
was falited by nther officers o law, who te- 
conveyed him to his filent manſion, again to 
indulge in the luxury of ſentiment. This was 
the work of a combination of thoſe traders who 
ſupoſicd his houſe, 

My readers, if I have any, will bs 
one ©: the quarrels betwixt Sir Georg: and Ars. 
fonbrey. In it he had teriched o bg jely up- 
on the extravagance of his haufchold exgenges- 
The tadv, on the reconciliation had requeſted 
him to allot a certain ſum for this purpoſe; and 
if he had ſufficient confidence to truſt her with 
tac arrangement, and pavment, it ſnould Fe her 
care, that the ſum ihonld not be exceeded. 
Confidence is never greater than in ſrc? tender 
moments. Sir George zacerded; and 100 En- 
gliſn guincas was the weekly allotment. The 
uſe Mrs. Mowbray mage ot this ſum was to 
jodge it in her own name at a banker's; to 
pay Imai. jams when ſt: could not av+ it ; 
and leave the reſt for time an 2ccrdent. 
This was arctizer reaſon why ſne choſe the vnot- 
tentat:cus mode of retreat hero mentioned. 

I know not hy we ſhould awel! on dilagree-. 
able particujars. Four thoufand peunds were 
wanting to releaſe Sir George. He 1 lirtle 
to fell, for the hotei "er furniſned by the pro- 
prietor. It was not practicable to ra ſe the ſum 
at Paris without diffuſing more widely vir George's 
diſgrace, and its canke. On the other fide, 
it was terrible to think of ſperding in priſon the 
tedious interval, of Vr. i.indfay” journey to 
England and return. 
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Before a reſolution was taken, it occurred tis 
Mr. Lindſay that common politeneſs demand-<a 
he ſhould pay his reſpefs to Miſs Colrrain. 
i heſe tranſactions had taken place whilit hel 
friend was confined by her lying in, and tlie 
circumſtance of Sit George's confinement, hail 
cached her only the evening before in a Wil- 
per. It had coſt her ſome tears, the traces of 
which were till viſible when ſhe came down to 
vr. Lindſay, His melancholy air ſeemed to 
her a confirmation of the rumour. But it was 
et Miſs Carli!l he ſpoke, and of their agrecablz- 
meeting at Cajais, not of Sir George. This 
vas not what at preſent ſhe moſt deſired to hear. 
„Tau have ſeen Sir Gorge, I preſume, Mr. 
I .indfay,” ſazs ſhe; ** he is weil I hope.” Mr. 
Lindiay bowed his anſwer. 

There haz been,” ſays Nliſs Colerain, , 
report about town—1T heard of it lait night. Ah! 
Xlr. Lindiay ! It is to your friend's indiſcretions 
1 fear, you owe the ſadneſs I ſee upon your 
face. But is it true Mr. Lindſay ? Good hea- 
ven | a priſon! “He has madam,” Mr. Lind- 
ſay replied, © like many other young men, been 
the dupe of impoſtors, and is noi impriſoned 
by their villainy.” Me. Lindſay now related all 
the circumſtances, always taking care to repre- 
ſent Sir George in the faireſt light his errors 
would permit. He ended with their preſent di- 
lemma. . E 

O Out of that,” ſaid Miſs Colerain, “ I have 
it in my power to relieve vou. Monheur La- 


borde has in his bands a much larger fum of 


mine. Command what you pleaſe ct it, and 
haſte to releate vour fiiend,” 
8 Vr. 
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Mr. Lindſay did not expect this. It was for 


two reaſons a moſt agreeable ſurprize. It extri- 


cated him from an embarallment; and gave 
him hopes Sir George had a friend in Miſs Cole - 
rain's boſom. For now, he wiſhed nothinz 
ſo much as Sir George's allying himſelf to ſuch 
a woman as Miſs Colerain. This ſentiment 
he ventured to hint in the moſt delicate man- 
ner, . 

& I do not wilh, Mr. Lindſay,” Miſs Cole- 
rain ſaid in anſwer, to diſguiſe from you 
what paſſes in my mind reſpecting Sir George. 
I know your friendſhip for him. I know your 
integrity. Hew amiable he once was, I cannot 
forget. I loved him as he was. I ſee him as he 
is with ſorrow. Do not imagine I will yield to 


.the weakneſs of my heart; or think more of 


him, than as of a lod friend; for ſo inleed he 
is. I could have pardoned his connection with 
Mrs. Almon; the common trailty of young 
men. I could have tound excuſes even tor his 
gaming. Bur for the walte of all his hours I 
can find no excuſe. The ſtate of a young man 
is hopeleſs, who flops ſhart in the progreſs ct 
virtue, or of knowledge. The mind that does 
not advance, will pretty certainly reccde; and 
of all characters, not abſolutely vicious and de- 
praved, none has ſo much of my contempt as 
the mere idler. Do not therefore imagine, Mr. 
Lindfay, that my deſire to aſſiſt Sir George is 
with a view to the conſcquences you hint at- 
No, Sir, —I have no hope, — for never will I 
unite my fate with that of a man for whoſe ac- 

tions it 1s probable I may bluſh.” 
Mr. Lindſay would have ſaid a great deal; 
but Miſs Colerain with an obliging {aile, beg- 
MS 5 
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ged he would excuſe her; that her reſolutions 
were taken ; and that it was painful to her to 
talk upon the ſubject. Ske then gave him a 


letter of credit upon Monſieur Laborde, and 


wiſhed him a good morning. 


CHAP. LXXV. 
Ur was late in the morning before Mr. Lind- 


ay went to the Conciergerie. Sir George had 
trought it unkind to be thus abandoned for the 


whole day, and reproached his friend with a 


ſullen dignity. Mr. Lindſay anſwered the re- 
rroach by taking his hand and leading him with 
filent pleaſure to the outward gate of the priſon, 
v here ſtocd bis charriot. | 
Arrived at Sir George's hotel, Mr. Linda 
121d before him receipts for all the claims which 
nad yet appeared. But how, my dear Lind- 
iy,“ ſaid the aſtoniſned Sir George, „how is 
t? To whom behde yourſe!t am I obliged ?” 
„To Mils Colerain,” replied Mr. Lindſay. 
«« Gocd God! faid Sir George, with infinite 
-mazenent. His pulſe beat high; he was even 
riſing into rapture, when Mr. Lindſay thought 
proper to check it by relating the whole of his 
converſation with Miſs Colerain, as well as that 
with Miſs Carlill. Sir George with a fil:nt 
iigh, figned the bond to Miſs Colerain, and 
then ſaid, ** I cannot ſtay a day in Paris, when 
{ have met with ſuch diſgrace 3 I cannot yet re- 
turn to England, wheie the news of it will be 
received according to the laudable cuſtom of En- 
lth prople—— perhaps of all peopic 
with tie me4$ malignant joy. This kind of- 
| koe, 
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fice, dear Lindſay, you muſt add to the many 
you have done me; you muſt ſtay here to fell 
me up, as they ſay; to diſmiſs my houſehold, 
and finiſh the payment of my debts. Then if 
there happens to be a concurrence of inclinati- 
on and convenience, join me in Italy. I intend 
to devote three years to the huſnzſs of regene- 
ration; the remainder of my lite to my country, 
to friendſhip, and if I can obtain her, o Miſs 
Colerain.” 8 

& Very well, anſwered Lindſiy, „ theſe len- 
timents I muſt applaud, Apropos cia you Enov. 
which way the Count and Mr. Fielding have 
ſteered their courſe ?”” : at 

% No,” Sir George replicd, I do not. To 
Turin, I ſuppoſe; the Count's ciiiic in Ded 
mont.“ 5 

„% You will have the goodness to call ubon 
them there?“ fard Uindſay. e 

«© Why not * replied Sir Gorge, with 
quickneſs; whilſt a fine i} om dyed nis Cheek. 
Mr. ; indtay ſuſpected Sir George's views, and 
this confirmed his ſuſpicions. 

„ And is it with revenge, ſzid he, © Sir 
George Paradyne chooſcs to beg n his work of 
rege neration? 

Prither Lindſay,” jad Sr George, * fpe- 
culate after thy manner; but ſuff:r me to att at- 
ter mine.” + 


” It is true then. You go to ſcek them ?” 
faid Lindſay. { 
lt is certain,” ſaid Sir Georgs, „I wil f 


not go a yard to avoid thera, ? co 

There was a fervor, an animztion almoit 0 ä 
wildneis, when le ſaid this. Mr. Lindſay faw ; 
this was not the hour for realoning. He there - 
tore wiſhed only to detain Sir George in France, 


tall 
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till he could attend him to Italy ; and therefore 
propoſed to him to viſit the South of France, 
and meet him in one month at Lyons. 1 
conſent,” faid Sir George. I will meet you 
there.“ 


CHAP. LXXVL 


Iris an eaſy thing in France, to trace the 


foot-ſteps of thoſe travellers who go poſt ; for 
there is always a complaifant gertleman, who 
pays his compliment in the king's name; and 
requeſts a few livres by way of friendſhip. 
Guided by this intelligence, Sir George follow- 
id the read of his friends as far as Lyons. Here 
the clue failed; for though they paid the poſt 


beyond, it did not appear that they went it. 


He however had not the leaſt doubt but he ſhould 
find or hear of them at Turin. As he paſſed 


over one of the mountains of Dauphine, be 


ſaw a handſome and ſtately chateau. Enquir- 
ing of a peaſant to whom it belonged, he was 
antwered, To the Marquis de Valine.” Then, 
thought Sir George, Harcourt was miſtaken. 


Neither the Marquis de Valine, nor the Count 


Coil:ano were borrowed titles; and I ſhall find 
the latter, by birth at leaſt, worthy of my ſwcrd. 
Sir George thought 1t probable the whole party 
might be now at the chateau. He inquired cf 
the peaſant if there was company there? who 
replied, ©* There had been, but were gone.” 
ing further learned that the Marquis bore a 
very good character, Sir George thought their 
.cquain'ance in London intitled him to call and 
his Compliments at lead. He drove up to 


the 
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the houic, and nearing the Ma- quis was at 
home, ſent in his name. Being requeſted to 
walk in, he found in the parlour a gentleman of 
middle age, but of a very different aſpect from 
the Marquis de Valine he knew in London, 
Sir George in ſome contuſion exprained the miſ- 
take, and aſked if there was any other perſon in 
France, who bore his title? “ None,” anſwered 
the Marquis, who has anv right to do fo. 


„But, added he, I have heard that a valct-de- 


chambre of mine, whom | parted with for cer 
tain dexterities, not much to my taſte, did me 
that honour in England. Poſlibly you may have 
ſeen him there.” Almoſt with a bluſh, Sir 
George fad He bad; that he was accompa- 
nied by one who called himſelt Count Colliane, 
from Turin; and that he was eaſy and polite in 
his manners.“ Yes,” returned the Marquis, 


the manners of the great are eaſily copied, 


proud as they are of them; and my tellow was 
clever. 'Thcre,” continued he, pointing to the 
declivi'y of a hill where ſome cottazes were 
built, ———** there lives his lady, whom my 
ſervants call the Ma-ciioneſs. I aſſure you, a 
pretty woman. I am kind to her, becaule ſhe 


| has had bad fortune in the world, without hav- 
ing deſerved it.” * 


He is married then, faid Sir George ? 
«© Yes, certainly,” the Marquis anſwered. 


She was the Marchioneſs's woman. I gave 


her a ſmall portion, which is very common 
here, with Lords of pariſhes; and ſhould have 


been godfather to her firſt child; but ſhe never 


produced any. As to your Count Colliano, I 
ſuppoſe he is ſome ingenious Italian? 
The marquis detained Sir George to dinner ; 


after which he purſued his journey, and arrived 


without accident at Turin. 
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So far, he ha! travelled, blind to the works 
of nature or of art; deaf to wit, and deal to 
beauty. He was totally engroſſid by the wretch- 
es who could cum him with ſuperlative fraud. 
ils mind was irritated hy this mortification of 
his vanity. Bit when he thought of his impri- 
ſonment, how was this inſulting death-wound 
„ his pride azgravated by the probability of it's 
being inflicte! by on ot the loweff, vileſt of 
mankind. No, fays he, I will ſeek them 
through the univeric. No power but of death 
mall eſter them from my rage. | | 

This teſolution was taken at Turin, where 
Jir George was aſſured the name of Count Col- 
liano was totally unknown; and taking it for 
granted, that though he had miſſed them at 
Lyons, they had undouhtediy gone for Italy; 
and knowing that ſome ſplendid capital muſt he 
the theatre of their vices, he determined upon 
ſeeking them at Rome or Naples. 

Sir George, when he choſe to indulge him- 
ſelf with a retroſpect, was too clear ſighted not 
to ſee his own eccentricities, and too candid not 
to acknowledge them. He wrote Mr. Lindiay 
as follows. | | 


LETTER. 
66 honeſlly own, dear Lindſay, I left Paris 


full of revenge. It is not in the leaſt abated by 
the knowledge I have acquired, that the two 


foreigners calling themſelves at London, the 


Marquis de Valines and Count Colliano are 
impoilors of the loweſt claſs; the Marquis cer- 
tainly ; and the other with the higheſt probability. 
You would infer from this, that they ought to 
| be deſpiſed, and left io the fate that uſually 

| Waits 
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waits upon villaing. But my good friend, the 
gallows never comes to a rogue vpon his own 
accord; ſomebody muſt take the trouble to per- 
form the ceremony of introd ion; and I know 
no claim I have to exemption. 

„ Perhaps, had I been merely a dupe, fo ma- 
my great men have been dupes hefore me in the 
ſame way, I might have laughed it off, and 
have ſatisfied myſelf with the promiſe of more 
wiſdom in future; but to be thrown into pri- 
ſon, IL. indſay, by theſe abandoned reptiles ! That 
indignity I cannot brook. The thought of it, 
inflames my head and heart. But I will endea- 
rour not to write in the ſtile of a madman. 

& Fielding is a gentleman, and mutt have a 
gentleman's treatment. He ſtall know his 
companion. I then he thinks proper, quitting 
their ſociety to make me a gentleman's apolo- 
g Vit is well ; if not - No more of that. 

J do not travel now, dear Lindſay, with 
motives which would induc: you, cr any man 
of ſenſe, to be my companion, I ſhall merily 
fly fiom place to place till I have found my prey. 
Do not therefore think of coming to Lyons. 
Think rather of returning to England, to the 
e calm lights of mild philoſophy.” If I live 1 
will write often to you; and when I can call 
myſelf my own, ailaredly I am yours, | 

G. PARADYNE,” 


Leſt Mr. Lindſay, whoſe quickneſs in the 
diſpatch of buſineſs Sir George well knew, ſhould. 
Fave left Paris before the arrival of this letter, 

he wrote him another to Lyons ; after which he 
proceeded upon his moſt wife and promiſing ex- 


pedition, WW 
CA. 
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CH A P. LXXVII. 


T H I S letter gave a ſevere check to the flat- 
tering hones of Mr. Lindlay. He had relied 
with conſiderable certainty upon Sir George's 
haviag, from the late tranſactions and their con- 
ſ-quiences, ſeen the folly of giving the reins to 
paiſion, and ſuffering its influence, He had 
Haticred himſelf that his own attentions would 
have reitored him to his uſual place in Sir George's 
affections; and that his influence, added to 
Mils Colerain's, would not merely have diſpoſ- 
ed, but impelled him into tis old habits of 
manly virtue. | 

The fouls of men, dear ladies, what are they 
made of ? Something ext emely odd, no doubt, 
fance they have hitherto eſcaped all eyes, mi- 
croſcopical, metaphyſical, and divine. With 
the fair lex, to ſee evil and avoid it, is the fame 
thing. But men! I wiſh their fouls were made 
of honeſt matter, if ſpirit is ſo perverſe. 
Mr. Lindſay had called frequently upon Mit 
Colerain, and had began almoſt to adore her; 
for, to the faireſt body, ſhe joined the faireſt 
mind. He had, by Sir George's deſire, preſſed 
her to accept the White houſe at Combor. She 
declined it in a tone at once mild and peremp- 
tory. He wiſhed to know if ſhe deſired to have 


it upon any terms ? ** Certainly,” ſhe anſwer- 


ed, I deſire it. It was the place of my hap- 
pieſt days. But prudence does not permit me to 
indulge that wiſh, In caſes wherein two cauſes 
of any action, a good and a bad, preſent them- 
ſelves to the human judgment, I ice, and I fee 

| it 


„ 


wn” 
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it with ſorrow, the had is ſeized upon with an 
unhappy avidity; and this is ſo common, one is 
almoit forced to call it natural. All would 
now the houſe had been Sir George Paradyne's. 
ew would believe it was not ſtill ſo; or that it 
nad not been obtained hy improper compliances. 
Over and above this conſideration, ſhe contina « 


ed: „ ] ſhall not chuſe that any local f:tuation 


irall expo e me to his acquaintance.” 

«© You muſt he }.ady Paradyne;“ faid Mr, 
J.indſay with eagerne's; Sit George Para- 
1yne's happine's depends upon ; mine depends 
pon It ; and, pardon me, I] hope your own g 
_ © It will always be a pleaſing coniideration to 
me,” replied Mis Col rain, “to have been 
thought deſerving that honour by Mr. Lindſay. 
But Sir George is too vclatile, too gay, too 
much the flave of his paſſions, (to much in- 
deed, thought Nr. Lindſay), for ine to indulge 
myſelf with the hopes that we ſha'l meet, on 
the only terms we ever will mect—his return to 
the dictates of wiſdom, and the pra ice of virtue. 
Ir this effect is not produced by fecling and re- 
f-Cting upon his late enicGrs, I ſhall ſuppoſe it 
an effect which cannot be Drought about by any 
numan means; in conſeque:ice, I ſhall think, 


or (with a figh) endeavour to tt ink of him no 


more; and take care to fix myſelt io, as not to 
be Expoſed to his ſudden converſions, his ſudden 
penitences.“ | 
* As Sir George is not here, madam,” ſaid 
Allr. Lindſay, „give me leave to plead in his 
t2vour, that your hand would be perhaps the 
moſt infallible of all earthly things, for making 
am what you and I mutt wiſh him“ 
6c Hap- 
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« Happineſs, fir,” Miſs Colerain replied, :: 
too important to be made the ſubject of experi- 
ment. I will be candid with you Mr. Lindſay, 
and to prove to you that I am not without my 
ſex's weakneſs, I] own I love Sir George, fondly 
Ive him; ſo much the more neczfiary is it to 
guard againſt the errors of my heart. That 
heart ſtall break, as perhaps it will, before J 
marry a man to whom I cannot give my entire 
eſteem But this efecm muſt not he upon cre- 
dit. I cannot admit as a pla, the poſſbility 
that he may one day deſerve it.“ 

& You are ſevere, madam; but perhaps you 
are juſ.;” Mr. Lindiay replied. ** Permit me 
to fay, tre oe | know you the more your 
happineſs is dear to me. And if you allow me 
to avow myſelf vour friend, I alfo will he con · 
vinced Sir George deſerves you, as well as man 
can d: ſetve you, before I will alviſe you to be 
his.” 8 

4 You are my friend, my brother,“ Miss 
Colerain anſwered with tears. I beſprak your 
affection in cac? of theſe relations; and inall 
think myſelf far more ſecure in your care than 
in my own. 

This was the concluſion of their [aſt conver. 
ſ:tion. They took a tolemn and affecting fare- 
well; Mr. Lindſay permitting her to believe he 
was going to join dir George; although upon 
the moſt nature conſideration and knowled e of 
his temper, he had determined to go for Ea- 


gland. | 
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hs 
1 Am ſorry to forget any thing of importance; 
bet I really cannot tell whether it was Meudun 
er Chamblay at which Mr. Lindſay ſtopt to re- 
poſe for the night. He, I dare fay witli remea - 
er it to the laſt hour of his life. For no ſooner 
vas he ſhewn into a parlour than Madam Fret- 
eau, a widow, miſtreſs of the houſe, came in 
o pay her compliments with tears in her eyes. 
Ur. Lindiay civilly enquired if any thing had 
happened to diſtreſs her? e Yes, indeed,” ſhe 
anſwered, the moſt diſtreſſing circumſtance in 
the world. About a week ago, Sir, an Engliſh 
lady came in with ker daughter, attended by one 
man and one maid ſervant. Not one of them 
able to ſpeak one word of French, except Miſs, 
who I ſuppoſe ſpeaks preity good Engliſn French 3 
but we have always diificulties with your young 
ladies who learn our language at an Engliſh 
boarding ſchool. Well, fir—the demoiſclie is 
aid to be in a deep decline, and madam her mo- 
ther was having the geodne's to take her to 
Montpelier. But in the middle of the night of 
her arrival, the old lady was taken ill, and 
Malgre, our phyſician and aporthecary, both 
gentlemen of great ſkill. She died yeſterday. 
Not far off, we have a convent of Franciſ- 
eans; and the gocd fathers hearing of the lady's 
danger, canic to offer up prayers for her, and 
would even have indulged her with St. Fran- 
ceis's cowl, which ha: the gift of treeing the hap- 
py fouls who die in it, from all their fins ; or 


which is the fame thing, it makes St. Francis 


theit 
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their patron; and all cxholics know that thi; 
cooi fa nt never lezves aking 21d aſking till he 
his got pardon for afl who die i his cowl. Bit 
the Ad lails wis ſtahhorn —indeed, vir, you 
En zlich peovle are very ſtubhorn hereucs —its al- 
mot a ſin to ak mercy of {304 for yon - for yon 
ſaut your ears to all that our holy father the 
rope —® 

«« [ grant it madim, fad Mr. Lindſay, 
de we are it bhorn; it is not worth your while to 
ttrou' ue yourſelves about us, as you ſay, midan, 
ir ears are ſhut to your holy father, but mine 
are ohen to you, Mis. Fretteau, upon the ubjz 
you were {peaking ot. 3 
% So it ts,” anſwered Mis. Frettzau 5 „the 
Engliſh are mighty impatient people; if one 
aticonts them, they do fo ſtorm and (wear ; and 
if one ſpeaks to them for their own good, they 
won't hear a word of it.” i 

% And ſo the lady die] laſt night, you ſay, 
Mis. Freiteau. And how does the poor young 
lady her daughter ?” 

* Why, Sirg ſhe has not taken a morſel of 
retreſhment ever ſince ; and ſhe does ſo lament 
| her mother; and ſtays by the corpſe ; and Kii- 
ſes it; and indeed looks more like a corpſe herſclt 
than a living thing. But ſhe mutt be told to- 
morrow, that ſhe muſt think of burying it; and 
yet I ſuppoſe the good father Franciſcans won't 
let it be laid in holy ground.” 

«© Why fo, dear madam ?” 

6s Becauſe—being a heretic.” 

% Won't your worms eat heretics, Mrs. 
Fretteau? Are they good catholics too?“ 

6 Mondicu ! but the Enzlih are (o droll. 
Is pity.” | | 
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& Perbape, Mrs. Fretteau, the young lady 
may chuſe to carry back her mother's body; to 
inter it in the tomb of her anceſtors.” 

„ But then there's the tax, Sir, you knew 
that comes heavy; ard [ don't think they are 
over and ahove in pocket; for tfey have been 
but ſhabby for Engliſh people. Beſides, there is 
the droit d'aubane, So tl.ev have ealed up ma- 
dame's trunk's ; and God knows u hetber any 
thing will be left for us after all.“ = 

% That is a tax to puniſh the preſumption of a 
foreigner for dying in France,—is it Mrs. Fret- 
teau 2* ; | | 

«© My poor dear huſband uſed to ſay that al 
laws were good at court, ſo they brouzht money ; 
and ſure enough we have plznty of them in 
France. I keep a book of taxes. If Monheur 
has any curioſity.” Fo 

«© Some other time, Mrs. Fretteau ; at preſent 
my curioſity is conſined to my poor country wo- 
man.“ 8 

« Poor thing ! Pm quite diſconſolate about 
ber; ſhe is fo helpleſs. If ſhe ſhould die here 
too, Mon dieu ! what troubles I ſhould be in.” 

And ſhe is very likely,” taid a perſon as he 
entered the room, tor the door was open; they 
have told her indiſcreetly that the king's ſeal is 
upon her mother's trunks, and ſhe is in fits about 
It.” 1 

© Ceft Monſieur Papoticaire,” faid Airs. 
Fretteau 5 

*« You think your patient in danger, Sir, 
ſaid Mr. Lindfay. | 

Tres grand Monſicur; replied the other. 
% Mon dicu! Elle eſt mort : 
e Is the danger immediate? aiked VIr. Lind- 


| 4 


a. 
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4 Sir,” ſaid the apothecary, ** ſhe is far a.. 
vanced in the true Phthiſis; and yet it is ten 19 
one ſhe will not hive to die of that diſtemper. I. 
is more likely ſhe will die of grief.“ he. 

« Mrs, Fretteau, faid Mr. Linday. wi! , 
it be proper to ſend in a meflage, that an Zn. WO m) 
liſh gentleman requeſts the favour to ſee her.“ 

% Tres propre—Mais, Mon dieu! She ; MW ot 
in the room with her mother. But I will ſee.” Yo! 

« J think,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, ** I ſcare: MW fent 
ever heard of greater diſtreſs than this poor tron 
young woman mult be in.“ | ; 

% Nor I, indeed. Young and unexperienced, inde 
in a foreign country, without friend or acquaint:- mot. 
ance, encumbered rather than aſſiſted by two 
ignorant ſervants, embarraſſed by our laws, her | YOu! 

mother dead, herſelf dying, Mon dieu !” ſaid 
the apothecary. 2h faint 

Mrs. Fretteau returned. I have delivered wy 

your meſſage, Sir,“ ſaid ſne. Poor thing Suke 
A faint gleam of pleaſure ſeemed to ſhew itſelf a neſs 
her eyes, when ſhe heard it: She is preparing to 
receive you in the next apartment, and will ſend feebl 

to you in ten minutes.” Accordingly the man 
ſervant came down. 5 ſafe v 
I he young lady, ſupported by the maid, aroſe 
from a ſettee on Mr. Lindſay's entrance; but a; 

he approached nearer to pay his compliments, only. 


gave a faint ſcream, and ſunk down again upon Mi 
her feat, and hid her face in her maid's boſo-.fſ| dee 
It is Mr. Lindſay,” ſaid the. but w 


« My name is Lindſay, indeed,” anſwered Suage 
be, taking her hand; *©* 1] hope it is not hatrcdif 
of me gives you this alarm. 1 know not that mult t 


have deſerved that from any lady.” - fair fri 
„Oh, no, no,” anſwered he, it is youlf — 
| ince 


ty mult hate me,” | 
| | c Im 
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1 „ Impoffible, madam,” returned ke. 
= «6 Not when you know | am Sukey Robarts.“ 
= * Andare you indeed Sukey Robart: ?” faid 

] he. 
wil 0 Oh, yes — yes —1 knew you could not bear 
* my name. 
3 * Dear Sukey,” returned Mr. Lindſay, in a 
he i ſoftened tone, ** diſmiſs your apprehea!ions. 
> You never injured me. If you had, your pre- 


ares ſent unhappy ſituation would obliterate hatred 
from the breaſt of a favage ”? | 8 
Ob, how good ! Yes indeed, Sir, I am 
nced, indeed in affliction. May it expiate my poor 
daint- mother's faults, May 1. and heaven forgive ?” 
- wlll © Moſt fincerely, Sukey—if that will foot 
„ her your affliction.” | | | . 
” aid «© Oh, yes, yes, ſaid ſhe, preſſing his hand 
faintly, but ſeeming ready to faint. 
: cove * I will do every thing I can to comfort you 
hing Sukey,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, with infinite tend:r- 
elf ia neſs; “ you ſhall be all my piclent care.“ 


ing to : «© Won't you leave me then?“ aſked ſhe, 
n fend *<<bly- = 
: man % No, —iſ you deſire | ſhould not, till you are 


ſafe with your family and friends.” 
„ aroſe , *- Oh,” fays me, I have no family.“ And 
but a ſhe ſunk into a gentle ſwoon—but for an inſtant 
ments, only. 3 | 1 
n upon, Mr. Lindſay rang for Mrs. Fretteau, who, 
boſo'.. indeed, and the apothecary aity were very near; 
but who, for want of knowing the Eaglih lan- 
Cwered ll Suage loſt the pathos of the ſcene. Oy | 
hatred Mrs. Freiteau,” ſaid Mr. Lindiay, © I 
+ tha: I muſt have a boiled chicken to ſupper ; and my 
fair friend here the broth. Jn the mean time, 
* youll pleaſe to ſend up a biſcuit, with water and wine. 
Since you give me a Tight of protecting you,” 
« In | ſaid 
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ſaid he to Miſs Robatts; you muſt give me the pe 
authority of a protector, and ſubmit to my di- m 
rections.“ | 
She ſmiled approbation, as well as fhe could n 
ſmile. 
As ſhe ſeemed ſaint and e xhauſted, Mr. Lind- an 
ſay would not permit her to ſpeak any mcre that 
night. He made her eat a biſcuit, and drink no 
half a glaſs of wine and water; engaged her at- 101 
terwards to ſwallow a few ſpoonfuls of chicken | 
broth ; prevailed upon the apothecary to give {tr, 
her an opiate and cordial; and leſt her to re- tie 
poſe with her maid, in the apartment in which fert 
they had met. = 
| ſpe: 
CH A: F.:  LEAXIE , 
| cefl 


Ms: Robarts had ſome reſt in the night, ard pla 
met her benefactor at breakfaſt, her eyes beam- 
ing gratitude. So deiicate a fizure, ſo beautiful deec 
a bloom, Mr. Lindſiy had never before ſeen; ang. 
and eaſily in the cay recognized the general fea- 


tures ot the girl he had known at fourteen—for Eng 
this was the middle ſiſter. | wy 
„% How ſenhble I am of your goodneſs l' ſaid reipe 


ſne. Ot all mankind, from you it was leaſt to land 


be expected.“ ther 
e Wny ſo, Sukey ?” aid Mr. Lindſay, ten- a def 
derly. | J | nativ 
gBecauſe - hecauſe, ſhe anſwered, bluſh- Stoc! 
ing, you know our family was the cauſe of the TI 

| OL 


loſs of your inheritance.” 
Tou, dear Sukey,” Mr. Lind ay replied, cn 
« did not, could not injure me. Do not ſup- 

| pole | Vo 
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poſe me capable of an undiſtinguiſhing reſent- 
ment. | 

«© To be ſure my poor mother was to blame I 
nave” : 

] will not permit this retroſpect, Sukey. I 
am here only to ſerve and comfort you.” 

«© God bleſs you, dear Sir. I fear I muſt 
not hope to enjoy the comfort you give me 
long!“ 

© J have not at preſent any engagement fo 
ſtrong as to force me away from the common du- 
ties of humanity. Unknown, I ſhould have of- 
fered you my ferviccs. Now, Sukey, command 
them freely. | - - 
Miſs Robarts was affected; ſhe could not 


| ſpeak. 


« Firſt of all,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, it is ne- 
ceſſary to enquire whether your mother lett di- 
rections as to her interment, reſpeQing either the 
place or manner ?” 

Not any, Sir,” Miſs Robarts replied, in- 
deed my dear mother never once thought of de- 
ing. Her diſeaſe affected her ſenſes early.” 

Have you any defire ſhe {ſhould be carried to 
England.” 

6 deſire, ſhe anſwered, not to fail in my 
reſpect to her. Otherwiſe, | know not in Erg - 
land, where ſhe would have choſe to lie. My ta- 
ther lies at Berwick. I never heard her intimate 
2 deſire to be buried there. Nor indeed in your - 
native place ; for our late re{dence has been at 
Stockton. But I am told there are diffic 
here, onaccount of our being heretics. Indeed 
I ſhould not be eaſy if my poor nother did not lie 
in conſecrated ground. Pray teil me freely what 
you think ?“ 


| Vol. II. N R | 66 That 
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«© That is immaterial to the deceaſed. It is 


our own defires, our own vanities, which we 
uſvally conſult in funeral ſolemnities. 

«© Pray then adviſe me,” faid ſhe, ** as to the 
proper and decent. I really have no defire, no 
vanity to conſult ; for well I know at whoſe ex- 
pence = our 8 115 

& Stop Yretty acknowledging mouth, 
Sukey,” faid M L Lilday, « or f .. But 
with regard to yourſelf, what do you intend or 
wih to do? Return to England or proceed to 
Montpelier ?” „ | 415 
Ho can I go to Montpelier now ? without 

a friend or relation of my own fex ?” 

«© Have you not fiſters ?” 

«© Oh, no, Mr. Lindſay, they are dead. 
The youngeſt of a ſcarlet favour, four years finc-. 
My eldeſt was very unhappy. She had like to 
have broke our hearts. She was ſeduced by Mr. 
Brander, a rich gentleman, who deſerted and 
left her upon the town. My poor fiſter,” ſail 
"he, weeping, ** died in a hoſpital. Ah 1 Mr. 

Lind ay, I Bo often thought our miſery might 
have been a puniſhment from heaven tor 

«© You thought wrong then, deas y. 
Pray think more favourably of heaven, than that 
it would puniſh the innocent; and of me too. 
But this queſtion : Do not let us have it to debate 
again.“ is 

4 J ſhould be happy to be guided in this, as in 
every thing, by you.” | 

« In 2 : 2 condition, it is impoſſible 


ſhould attend her to England; do you with 
that I hould.“ 
«© Qh—no—no.—]f you leave me, I cannot 


Me. 


. 
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Mr. Lindſay then determined to conſign the 
old lady to the conſecrated earth of France. As 
to the matter of hereſy, he knew how to prove 
her a truly good catholic, though ſhe had had the 
misfortune to die without confeſſion. It coſt only 


20 louis d'ors to convince the parochial prieſt ; 


and 40 to open the eyes of the Franciſcans. Nor 
were the fermiers of the droit d' alibane, a peo- 
ple inſenſible to reaſon ; ſo ina few days, all was 
well=—except the young lady herſelf. 

I believe I need not enter into the delica 
of Mr. Lindſay's fituation 5 my fair readers wi 
conceive it. After balancing the decorums of 
ſociety againft the duties of humanity, he thought 
he might reconcile both, by conducting Miſs 
Robarts to Paſſy, a pleaſant village near Paris, 
and intreating for her the countenance and friend- 
ſhip of Miſs Colerain. | 

Miſs Colerain, never able to reſiſt the plea of 
diſtreſs, complied with Mr. Lindſay's defire. Her 
triend at Paris being now recovered, the even 
took apartments in the ſame houſe at Paſſy. 

Mr. Lindfay lodging at an adjacent hotel. 

Penetrated with this goodneſs, all the ſimplici- 
ty of Miſs Robarts's tender heart was ſoon open 
to her. Its predominant feeling was gratitude, or 
a ſentiment ſtill warmer than gratitude for Mr. 


| Lindſay. 


So ſoothing were his attentions, that, added to 


little excurſions to Paris, and ſuch amuſements as 


were proper for Miſs Robarts to take, ſhe be- 
lieved herſelf better. She even talked with 

ſure of her journey to Montpelier, her two 
friends having promiſed to accompany her thither, 
when ſhe was ſuthciently ſtrong. But to Miſs 
Colcrain her fine bloom and airy ſpirits, were only 
certain ſymptoms of W mortality. In- 
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deed. the hour of her diſſolution was much near- 
er than this lady's ex tion. Six weeks after 
her arrival at Paſſy, ſhe had lain down, as uſual, 
one afternoon 
and Mr. Lindſay were obſerving, with mingled 
pain and pleaſure, the ſmiles that played around 
denoting an agreeable lumber. 
and with ſweet placidity, ſaid, 
girl was bleſſed with tuo fuch 


_ anſwered, ** very ſwett indeed. I thought I was 
in heaven, and you with me; and fo happy 
«© And how do you fee] yourſelf, my ſweet 


friend? aſked Miſs Colerain. Oh charm- 


ingly,” ſhe anſwered. ** I think I will riſe. 
She made a gentle effort to do this, ſunk back 
again upon her pillow, and died in an inſtant, 
without diſcompoſure, or any motion that denoted 


pam, 


C ar uns 


M ISS Robarts had once expreſſed a wiſh, if ſne 
ſhovitd die in France to be buried by her mother; 


and it was regarded by her friends as facred. 


They ded her to the grave. Returning to 
Paſſy, Miſs Colerain put a packet into the hands 
of Mr. Lindſay. It was Miſs Robarts's will, 


accompanied with an affectionate letter. In this 
letter ſhe thanked Heaven, that by the kind aſ- 
ſiſtance of Miſs Colerain, ſhe had been enabled 
to reftore Mr. Lindfay his rights; it was an act 
of juſtice by which her mind was rendered more 
_ eaſy, and more refigned to death. This will, 

y | unknown 


upon her couch. Miſs Colerain 
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unknown to Mr, Linday, and unſuſpeRed, had 
been drawn up in Paris, by an Engliſh Attorney 
then at that place; two Engliſh gemilemen of 
rank were preſent, and witneſſed the ſigning and 
ſealing of three wills, copies of each other; each 
gentleman had one copy in truſt; the third was 
for Mr. Lindſay. The merchant who had mar- 
r:ed Mliſs Beauvaloir, and who had an extenfiv= 
acquaintance amongit the Engliſh at Paris, hat 
conducted the whole. I knew, faid Mis 


Colerain to Mr. Lindſay, „ that hal we mad- 


you a confidant in Mi's Robarts's intentions, 
your delicacy would have been much in our 
way.” 

This will rendered XIr. Tiinfay's profence ne- 
ceſſiry in ine North of Engliad. Not tat bs 
tad any oppolition or even murmur to apprehend, 
for Miſs Robarts had no ne ir, nor any expe ding 
relations. As Mi's Colerain's buſineſs was ſet- 
led in Paris, and her friend recovered, ſhe took 
the opportunity of Mr. Lindſay's conduct, and 
returned, with her faithful Moily, to join Miſs 
Carliil in England. 

Fiere, upon the principle of detur digniſſimæ, 
aut firſt reſpefts ought to be paid to Mrs.. Bi- 
rimport, now a widow. D:ath, not ſuddenly, 
not inſidiouſly, had taken away Mr. Birimport, 
whoſe teazing and contradidory temper was the 
laſt of him which died. It was but three days 
before this hal event, irs. Birimport, fitting. 
nent and penſive by his bedftide,—** And fo,” 
ys he, you would perſuade me now that you 
ſhall really grieve wien I am gone? 

4 It,” ſhe aniwered, you are not already 
perſuaded of this, Mr. Birimport, —ſome feel- 
ing ot other ſtopt the completion of the period. 
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«© How ſhould 12 te aſked. Have 
not I been your tyrant ? 

Did I ever give you cauſe to ſuppoſe I con- 
ſidered you asone ?” 

* 1 cannot deny, he anſwered, but that 
you have difſemblcd tolerably well.” 

% Diſſembled ! Mr. Birimport.” 


«« So [| ſhould imagine. In reckoning up how | 


many cauſes of hatred a reaſonable good wife, 
as times go, might find in me; I think three are 
— Firſt cauſe, I am old. That is to ſay, 
old enough to be thy father, Emilia; and infirm 

enough to be thy grandfather. Then Emiha, I 
have put thee in a nunnery, and barred thee 
the fight of men; for nuns are trail Second 
cauſe. Thirdly and laſtly, I hate conttoul: d 
thy actions and derided thy opinions.” 

« J am glad,” faid Mrs. Birimport, ** to ſee 
you in fo ſpirits.” 
May be fo,” he replied. ©* Would it not 
de difficult to convince a woman, that either the 

Lord or her huſband chaſtiſed her for pure affec- 
tion.” : 

4 Piety,” ſhe anſwered, ©* might do much in 
the former caſe.” 3 
But in the latter, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Mr. Bi- 
rimport, „there is no ſcundation for faith? 


maſters as rs are ſuppoſed to be? 
t Few women chuſe to be treated as children, 
replied Mrs. Birimport.” 
What pity,” faid he, they do not chuſe 
to ceaſe to be fo. The vanity now, that begun 
in the frock and is continued in the gown, at 
what inſtant of its progrefſton does it change its 
childiſh nature, Emilia? Vanity, which makes 
ſuch terrible ravag: in the female mind, for the 
| e cure 
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Yet why 2 not huſbands be as good ſchool - 
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the ſmall pox. We are wiſe enough to 2 
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cure of which, or the prevention, heaven ſent 


the antidote by incculation, and let the diſea 
make its own way. So {mooth ſkins and look- 
ing-glaſſes overflow the land. So women are 
what they are.“ 

Mrs. Birimport ſmiled, dh did not anſwer. 

«© Perhaps,” continued he, you think, that 
for this dove like diſpoſition of yours, 1 ſhall 
make a ſwinging addition to your jointure. 


There, Mrs. Birimport, you will be miſtaken.” 


« aſſure you,” fhe anſwered, you are 
miſtaken in the tuppofition.” 

& After having taken uncommon pains to pre. 
/erae thee from the tolltas of the age, 1 mould bt 
a very unxiſe contectioner, to "deſtroy the pre. 
ſerving quality, and put in its place the ingredi- 
ents of corruption. 

I think, for a dying man, this is enough ; 
and yet it is but a ſpecimen; tor Mr. Birim 
to his dying hour, had an alternate ebb and To 


of ſpirits, though it mult be owned the ebb tide 
was far the molt prevalent. 


His ſuncral being over, his will was read in 
the preſence of ſome friends which he hitutclt 
named, and run thus ;— 


— 


7 


1 1. 


& I, Willam Birimport, of the pariſh of 
— do make this, my laſt will and 
teſtament, in manner and form following —for 
in this lower world, manners and forms muſt be 
followed, and not the leſs ior wanting common 
ienſe, 

% Lnprimis, I give my ſoul to him that gave 
it me, hoping in irembiing humility, that it 

F 4 will 
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will be dweit with more according to his merey 
than its deſerts. Secondly, I give my body to 
the worms, and direct it to be put into a thin 
deal coffin, without lead, that they may have 
their legacy the ſooner. Thirdly, I give my 
temper to the devil. And whereas, I married a 
wife, that I might not be too much ohliged to 
that ſaid temper, which | have cheritabiy diſpo- 
ſed of as above, for the nredful plagues of this 
life; and having been diſappointed by her molt 
hardened and obdurate patience; and hy a long 
catalogue of qualities which the fooliſh world has 
been pleaſed to call virtues 3 and of which, in 
tne actual exiſting couris of things, ſhe has as 
much as would be a decent proviſion for any 
twenty of the heſt wives in this good metropols ; 
and as I hate ad monopolie. except Eaſtern 
monopohes, therefore I do give and bequeath to 
my ſaid wife, all my worldly wealth, of what 
kind or deſcription ever; hoping it will diſpoſe 
her to give away a few of theſe things called 
virtues, to her poor neighbours ot the high born 
breed; or to exchange them fer thoſe more ſub- 
ime ones which diſtinguiſn theſe diitinguifhed 
mortals. Prohatum ett. As to relation ——if 
he can find any of mine worth her notice, 
which I confeſs 1 have not been able to do, ſhe 

may be kindto them ii ſhe will.” 1 


„ God bleſs her.” 


This whimſical ſtatement was accompanied 
with another, drawn up in all the forms, by Mr. 
Birimport's attorney, tearing date the ſame day. 
Whether the kind intentions of the owner were 
anſwered, it is for time, not me, to thew. 
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C n A Þ, 1 


| Ar Lady Mary Paradyne's, things went on- 


differently; Lady Mary had not death to contend 
with, ſhe had only gout. It is certainly a very 
unlady-hke diſeaſe ; yet it falls to the lot of ſome 
very diſtinguiſhed females in this iſland ; upon 
ſome by inheritance ; upon others, as the law- 
yers ſay by purchaſe, The firſt attack was tri- 
fling, the exacerbatioa fe'l leſs upon her foot 


than her head; for it hroke @ thouſand magnifi- - 
cent engagements. However, a flipper or 2. 


\nuff-box thrown at the head of her nurſe or her 
woman, gave her tolerable eaſe. - 


The ſecond attack was terribles Every body 


who has the tranſcendant happineſs of knowing 


what animal mag netiſm is, know that the crifis 


into which a patient may be thrown by it, ren - 


ders to that patient all bodies diaphonous. Wbe- 


ther Lady Mary's gout had a redundant magne- 


tiſm ; or whether the nurſe, who was of the firtt. 
rank of nurſes, had been initiated in this ſupreme 


of all exiiting myſteries, it is certain, Lady 
Mary ſaw as clearly into the bodies, and I belicre 
ſouls, of every ſervant who approached her, as 
if. they had been caſed in chryſtal. And ſhe ſaw 
ſo many foulneiles there, and ſo many aberrations, 
that Lady Mary's language was almoſt whotty 


moral and vituperative. The nurſe herſelf was 
not at all times ex2mpt from this inſpection; but 


did not demean herſelt un er it ſo ſubmiffively as 


mne ought. One day ſhe was under the neceflity 


of enfercing her obſervations with a cale knife, 


which happened untortunately to fall upon the 


F. 5 a fleſuy 
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fleſhy part of the nurſe's arm, and cauſed a ſmall 
ſolution of continuit . The wound indeed was 
neither ſo deep as a well, nor ſo wide as a church 
door, yet -it ſerved to draw forth all the nurſe's 
wers of oratory, which were great. It was a 
time fince Lady Mary had heard ſo much 
truth reſpecting herſelf. Amongſt other things, 
| ſhe did not forget to ſay, that ſhe had drove the 


fineſt young gentleman in England out of the 


ki by her abominable temper. I he con- 
eluſion of the oration, the peroration I think the 
claſſic folk call it, was—but the d—1 may nurſe 
you for me. 

Lady Mary was afloniſhed at an eloquence ſo 
ſuperior to her own ; and loſt the inclination cf 
entering the liſts with ſo great a miſtreſs. She 
only gave a certain toſs with her head, and ſaid. 
% a woman of my rank !“ Rank!“ rephed 
the nurſe——<* it rank would fave people from 
the gout, it would be worth ſomething. For my 
part I ſee no difference between a ducheſs and a 
waſherwoman, If tine folks could learn any thing 
but pride, a ſick bed would teach them that they 
are but fleſh and blood, as well as pcor folks.” 

« Left, in ſuch powerful hands, the knife, fo 
unluckily thrown, might ſwell into a ſword, or 
at leaſt a dagger, Lady Mary thought preper to 
endeavour to bring the nurſe to reaſon. Kind 
words, aided by a bank note, at length ſuceeeded; 
and 3 That _ people were in 
a paſſion, id things that they never thought 
on betore; > that ſie would 4 ogy 
tongue off, than it ſhould ever ſpeak another 
iyllable againſt fo kind-hearted a lady.“ So the 
bleffings of peace were reſtored. 

1 know not why I wrote this chapter, unleſs to 
fhew that Lady Mary was Lady Mary ſtill. 3 
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muſt be owned, and I did own it, which is a 
great effort in an author, to a critic, from. 


whom I condeſcend to hear of my faults now 


and then after dinner, that there is nothing in 
it to the purpoſe of my hook. Pray,“ fays 
my friend, what may be the pu poſe of your 
book? „What, ſays I, you have forgot. 
the exordium. Is it not to ſhew how little feli - 
city young men are like to get, and how much 
they loſe, by an indulgence of their paſſions.” 
If that be all,” my friend anſwered, ** make 
yourſelf eaſy. The preſent chapter is full as 
much to the purpoſe as halt the ehapters in the 
book; but if you had ſaid old women inſtead of 
young men, it would have been directly to the 
__ 


CHAP. LXXXI. 


81 NC E epiſodical matter is liable to this 
weighty objection, I will ſay nothing of the 
lovely Miſs Fluellen ; nor of Mr. Lindſay who 
may ſettle his affairs in the North how he ein; 
nor even of Miſs Colerain—cxcept that this 

ng lady was again poing to return to the 
— Frm at the —_— of Maſs Carlill, who 
had ſtill affairs to ſettle at Ghent. No=—for the 
future let us think only of our buſineſs. 

Sir George Paradyne had not been many hours- 


at Milan, when, at the ſame hotel, arrived the 


honourable Mr. Bairdoe, brother to Lord F. 
His ſuite conſiſted of eight ſervants; a major 
domo, his gentleman or valet de chambre, two 
French horns and four footmen. The honoura- 
ble Mr. Bardoe's mother was tic daughter of a 


E 
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duke; and the partiality of an aunt had rendered 
him one of the wealthieſt men in England, He 
was entering in his fortieth year; was tall, 
graceful, of polite but reſerved manners. He 
ſeldom gave himſelf the trouble to ſpeak 3; when 
he did, his ſen iments were uſually fingular, but 
his diftion clegant. He had the reputation of 
being one of the firſt ſcholars in Europe; and 
indeed from twelve to thirty years of age, his 
rage for books was unbounded, Whilſt his 
aunt lived, he principally rehded with her in 
the country; at her death, he burſt into the 
great world, and fer a few years partook of its 
pleaſures with unbounded rage. But his taſte 
was tod good, his mind too ative, to be long 
ſatisfied with the mere pleaſures of ſenſe, and 
he found the heau monde in purſuit of no other, 
He never ceaſed therefore to cultivate the ſeien- 
ces; but at this period, he had reached the ſum- 
mit of refinement ; no hook could now be wrote 
with ſuſſicient perſpicuity, ſtrength, and ele- 
gance; no paiming that fell not far ſhort of 
 excellerce ; no modern muſic fpoke to the ſoul. 
In ſhort, hi fa!tdious delicacy faw every work 
of art with unadmiring eyes; and this, his ſe- 
cond journey to Italy was with a view to draw, 
if he could draw, any amuſe ment from the more 
i; lendid ſcenes of nature, 

As is uſcal, ſignior Mavini, hoit of the hots], 
went to pay his compliments, and take his ho- 
nour's cemmands. On the latter ſubject his 
noncur repli:d in the beſt Itaiian, = My major 
domo will do himſelt the honour to coniult with 
you, ſignior, when he chuſes to think it expedi- 
ent.— Signior Ma vivi was fcarce a ſtranger to 
Engliſh pride in any of its forms; but he kney 
it was commonly well paid for, ſo made his bow 
and ict reds | r 
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The habit of courteſy is ſo confirmed in ſome + 
of the keepers of inns and hotels, that.it is as 
d.fficult to deprive them of it, as to give it to 
others. Signior Mavini thought, as the ho- 
nourable Mr. Bardoe was alcne, he would un- 


_ douhtedly be glad of ſociety. He took the liberty 


therefore to wa't again upon the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe, juſt to ſay, that an Engliſh gentleman, 


the Chevalier Paradyne, was in the houſe and 


alone. If Milord choſe company, he durſt ſay 
the Chevalier 

Signior Rlavini—ſaid his honour—do me the 
favour to let me provide for my ſelf. I do not 
chuſe company, Leait of all, that of the cubs 
Sig- 
nior Mavini did not quite comprehend the po. | 
and beats; but he felt very intimately the awful 
ten: of the honourable Mr. Bardo:, and retired . 
very haitily ; crofiag himfelt at the door of the 
apartment, and reiolved to devolve the payment 
of his future courtehes upon his waters. 

All the inn was quickly engaged in the ſervice 
cf.tie honourable Mr. Bardoc, whoſe major do- 
mo ordered a ſupper, which for plenty and va- 
riety might have {crved the Duke of Tuſcany at 
leaſt. In the three hows taken in preparing it, 
bis honour had walzed a little in his apartment, 
lounged a little upon his ſofa, looked a little in 
the mirrors, read a liitle in each of half a ſcore 
travellin; claflics, and at length was taken with. 
a little fit of ennui, which ke thought very im- 
pertinent and provoking. | 

% Paradyne !—— aid he to himfelf—— . 


Paradyne l he whofe father was loſt in his paſſage 


from, Ireland. I he young fellow whom Harcourt - 

called out the day alter he had received a Captain's 

commiſhon. I have ſren him, 1 think, at B00 
. des. 
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dle's. Stepped out of Chriſt- church into his eſ- 
tate. Deſigned for a parſon. Knows all the 
biſhops and deans, and the value of all prefer- 


ments. No I will not ſend to him. I 


ſhall be overwhelmed with academic ſtuff ; and 
repartees of fellows of colleges. But - continued 
his honour mentally—He was a winter in Lon- 
don, dangling after Lady Ann Brixworth ; and 1 
think I heard of him in Paris, makinga ſtupid 
eclat in matters of gallantry. It is poſſible he may 
be endured. Then calling for his major domo, 
he ſent his compliments to Sir George Paradyne, 
requeſting the favour of his company to ſupper. 
Though his honour knew ſo little of Sir 


George, Sir George knew pretty much of his 


honour, and was not ſorry to meet in Italy, a 
man ſo ſingular in England. He accepted the 
invitation, and after the ordinary ſalutations, fat 

down to ſupper; 5 

This ſupper confiſted of three courſes; each 
of which might have ſatisfied Apicius; and was 
ſerved with as much pomp and ceremony, as if 
the Prince of Wales had feaſted the whole di- 
plomatic corps. It is true, his honour had no 
appetite ; he piddled indeed of twenty diſhes ;. 


whilſt Sir George who finiſhed early in the firſt | 


caurſe, waited the conclukon with an impatience 
bordering on diſguſt. In the mean time, the 
countenance of the honourable \'r. Bardoe was 
| and folemn ; his orders monoſyllabic, and 
convertation the moſt laconie poſſible, con- 
fiſtent with good manners. 
| When all was taken away, and the ſervants 
had withdrawn, this liberal entertainer gave out 
his toaſts to the royal family, ſeemingly with 
more promptitude and alacrity than he had per- 
| formed any other part of the buſineſs of the 
evening. | 
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j 66 =o liked your ſupper, Sir George, I hope,” 
id he. 

Sir George bowed. © Nay,” anſwered his 
honour to the bow, As you ſay, it had little 
to recommend it; but I dare fay it was the beſt 
my major como could procure. In 

% Pardon me,” ſaid Sir George, I had 


not the leaſt fault to find with it, except its too 


great excellence.“ 
«© You are of opinion then, ſaid Mr. Bar- 
doe, „a thing may he too good.” 

«© | muſt anſwer,” replied Sir George gaily, 
c in the words of an Engliſh proverb, there 
may be too much of a good thing.” 

4 Yes — —that's true ”” faid Mr. Bardoe. 
« But a large fortune lays us under the inſup- 


portable neceffity of ſpending it ſome how or 


other. One muſt keep teilows about one. One 


muſt exerciſe them in their ſeparate capacities, 


or the ſtupid blockheads would foon forget how 


to perform their inſignificant nothings.” 


80 large a train,” ſaid Sir George, I ſhould 
think, muſt incumber you on a journey.” | 
So they would,” replied his honour, were 
] to travel with the expedition of a light-horſe- 
man. Bet to me it is the ſame thing whether 
{ rravel ſwift or flow, or not at all. They 


fterve to ſpend money. They procure us exter- 


nal reſpe& at leaſt ; and one is in leſs danger of 
being robbed. Not that I think any one of my 
fcoundre!s would endanger his own perſon for 
my ſake 3 but the num er is ſufficient to deter 
an ordinary gang of banditti.“ 

« Although,” ſaid Sir George, —* you may 
be indifferent as to the ſpace you ure in a 
given time, you are not fo I juppeſe, with re- 
Err the places at which you would chuſe to 


«I ſkculd. 
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«© | ſhould not, replied Mr. Bardoe, “ like 
to eat the dainty repaſt of the prophet Ezekiel, 
nor lie in a barn upon ſtraw. Let my wants, 
or if you chuſe to call them ſo, luxuries be 
provided for, to the reſt I am totally indiffer- 
ent.” | 

& What !” faid Sir George, a Swiſs vil- 
lage with good fare, would it pleaſe you as well 
as Rome? | 


« Much better,” replied his honour. © There 


was indeed a time, when I thought pictures 
pleaſed me, and ſtatues, and old coins, and all 
the trumpery of virtu, but when I came to can- 
vaſs my ſen/ations, I found I had been egregiouſly 
| deceived ; like other fools, who fancy they are 
pleaſed, when they are not.” 15 


cc 3 ſaid Sir George, this is new; 


I imagined when a man thought he was pleaſed, 
he was ſo.” | 
ic 5 maintain, Sir,“ anſwered Mr. Bardoe, 


c that phyfica! ſenfibility, is the ſole ſource of 


all exiſting picafure, and that a man who thinks, 
may make a ſcale of it for himſelf, and deter- 
mine for himſelf, to a very ſmall matter, the 


degree of pleature, he can receive from any 


given ſubject. 


is a molt curious ſpeculation; What then is 
phyſical ſenſibility ?” 5 

« A motion impreſſed upon the nerves, and 
thence communicated to the brain,” replied Mr. 


« [Is phyfical ſenſibility concerned in the 


noſing of Homer's Iliad ? aſked Sir George ? 
« Certainly,” Mr. Bardoe replied, ** the 


It muſt be owned, ſaid Sir George, «© this 


optic nerve is firſt ſtruck, or perhaps the audi- 
tory 3 chen follow a ſerics of motion accompa- 
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nĩed by their appropriate aſſociations; ideas, as 
they are commonly called, are formed in the 
brain ; and pleaſure comes, if pleaſure can co. ae, 
by the ſtupid operation of reading ” 

« But,” ſaid Sir George, if reading were 
not accompanied by pleaſure, if it were labour 
merely—its uſes are ſo great, it does not deſerve 
the name of a ſtupid operation.“ 

cet is my way, replied the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe, „ to call things by the names they ſeem 
to me to deſerve ; and it is wy way, never to 
give myſelf the leaſt concern whether I think 
like other people or no. What is it to'me, 
what men did a thouſand or two of years ago? 
What is it to me, whether Satura has five 
maons or five hundred? Or what—whether mo- 
rality is founded on the will of God, or general 
expediency ? To thoſe whoſe nerves are apt to 
de titillated by the fly flaps of vanity, theſe 
may be pleaſant lucubrations ; but for me, there 
muſt be ſtronger ſtrokes.“ 

* You will olige me much,” ſaid Sir George, 


„by giving me your opinion, what are the 


principal pleaſures of life? | 

<<. My opinion, Sir Georg: Paradyne, re- 
plied Mr. Bardoe, is that there are no pleaſures 
in life at all. There is indeed, a fort of ſtupid 
enjoyment in eating and drinking; but if you 


attempt to make pleaſures of them, what fol- 


lows but a ten-fold proportion of pain.” 

Love at leaſt, taid Sir George. 

% May have a few pleaſurable ſenſations, 
anſwered Mr: Bardoe; ** but who dare take 
them ? Venal love——what is it but poiſon ? 
That, flowing from the warinth of two fond 
hearts, is ſo hedged about by canon laws, and 
civil-laws, and laws of decorum, that the ten 

plagues 
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plagues of Egypt are in its train. And for 
wedded love does any wiſe man marry ? 


Uxorum poſthum ducis 
„Die. qua Tiſiphone, quibus exagitare colubris? 
© Ferre potes dominam, Salvis tot reſtibus ullam? 


© You quote, Sir,” ſaid Sir George, from 


4 mo't inhuman fatiriſt; 1 think better of wo- 
men | 

« Do fo ſtill, Sir. I never trouble myſeit 
whether any one thinks as 1 do,” faid Mr. 
Bardoe. „ 

« Are all women elize in your eres?” aſked 
Sit George. is there not on: who could 
change your ideas ? 

I not, replied Mr. Bardoe. 1 
hope I have paſſed the ole. I accidentall 
indeed fell ito the company ot a young nel 
woman at Paris, as I paſſcd through, a Mils 
Coferain, who ſeemed ver cabdahle of inſpicug 
thoſe little voiuptuary emotions, dignined by the 
name of love. A few hours I was rather in 
danger; but on fe flection, how very ſmall is 
the ſum total of pleaſure in the power of wo- 
man to beſtow ; with how many attentions it muſt 


be bought; what ſacrifices are coaunoniy made to 


it.—!I left Paris early the next morning. 

The honourable Mr. Bart oe might now have 
railed in the language of Juvenal for an hour 
- unheard ; he had conjured up a ſpirit in the 
mind of Sir George ; which torbade a thought 
to enter there injurious to the dear ſex. Nor 
was it long beiore Mr, Bardoe perceived himſelf 
| unattended to. He yawned—the diſcovery that 
they were no longer agreeable to each other was 
ſoon made, and they wilhed one another a good 
night, with all the figns of polite nonchalance. 


or 
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CH AP. LXXXIII, 


y \ HENT came to the notes which exhi- 


bited the honourable Mr. Barloe, I ha't ſuſped- 
ed Sir George to have been amuſing himſelf with 
a portrait a la fantaiſie. I knew indeed, a man 
might deſpiſe ſome things, but all——and above 
al woman ! Theſe dear beings, which hea- 
ven, in its hour of greateſt benevolence, gave 
us to ſmooth our cares and our linen; and 
without whom, what is there indeed in this world 
that can deſerve the name of pleaſure. Heavens | 


hat a capacity for contempt muſt the honoura- 


ble Mr. Bardoe have had. 

| But, in ſpecimens of converſation, one gives 
only that which is ſtriking and remarkable; and 
I thought this fatidious gentleman ought to be 
hung up for the terror of thoſe, who ſhould here- 
after dare to blaſpheine the dear deities of my 


adoration 3 otherwiſe it muſt be owned, there 


did things drop from the lips of Mr. Bardoe, 


that denoted acute ovſervation and a cultivated 


mind. | 
Sir George thought thus; and that, could his 
intclerabſe pomp be avoided, fuch a character 
might be borne with, nay, even prove amuling 


for a ſhort time. Ile began even to think, that 


there was not ſo violent a neceſſity for riding 
polt through Italy. If the wretches he ſought 
were in Italy, as he had too much cauſe to fear 


they were not, he was leſs likely to miſs them 


by flow travelling, than by ſwift; and it was a 
thouſand pities luch a country ſhould be gone 
(Qrovgh vithout being looked at. Some fnonths 

| ſince 
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fince, the idea of treading this claſſic earth, gave 
him a moſt ſenſible delight, With its Virgils 
he had been charmed; inſtructed by its Livies ; 
warmed by its Ciceros; and excited to public 
virtue by its Scipios- 
no violent reverence; but he loved muſic and 
painting. Why then ſhould he renounce the 
— which Italy could ſo abundantly be- 
ow. 

With theſe reflections S:r George roſe at his 
uſual hour, and ſent a note to the honouranic 
Mr. Bardo:, requ:ſtinz the favour of his em- 
pany to breakiatt. Not one of this poliſned 
Englita fa i:ily was yet flirring. At eleven th: 
majr domo beanie viſchle, and informed Si: 
George, his maſter took chocolate in bed at 
twelve ail roſe at one. That he never dined, 
for Italian hours were abominable. That if he 
travelled, he threw himſelf into his chaiſe and 
went one poit. If he did not travel, he ujuallz 
ſpent the hours in his apartment; for he coubl 
not give himſelf the trouble to fee tuugs which 
gave him no pleaſure to ſer. | 

About the hours of eating, Sir George was 
totally indifferent; fo requeſted by the major 
domo, the honour of . Birdoz's company to 
ſupper; which invitation being acc:pted, he 
Oraere, two {mall courſæs, and then went out 
upon his uſual*enquirics. 5 

From this ſupper every appearance of parade 
was purpo'cly baniſbed. Its character was 
neatneſs, elegance, and comtort. In an hour 
it gave way to a table furniſhed ith the beſt 
wines of Milan. Sir George, as hoſt, exerted 
himſelf to entertain; he was this evening more 
than uſually ſprightly ; and, aided by the beit 
wines of Milan, drew from the honourable Mr. 

Bardoc 


For Popes indeed he had 
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Bardoe ſome unequivocal ſigns of pleaſure, and 
changed a little his air of ſtately indifference, 

He condeſcended to aſk if Sir George was 
going the tour; or had bufinzſs in view? As 
chis was not the hour of retend, Sir George's 
anſwer was a little hiſtory of himſelf for the laſt 
year; in which, as uſually happens to people 
who tell their own tales, ſome part of his own 
folly ſlipt behind the curtain. So,” ſaid. Sir 
George, at the concluſion, ** my buſineſs is of 
ſuch a nature, as to require rather more expedi- 


tion than your mode of travelling will admit of, 


otherwiſe I ſhould have been happy to have be- 
come your companion de voyage.” 5 | 

« As to that, Mr. Bardoe replicd, ** it is to 
me perfectly indifferent whether I travel ſwift or 
flow. When I am in bed I have ſeldom any 
motive for riſing ; when I am in one place, 1 
have ſeldom any motive for going to another. 
I call this the indolence of wiſdom. But as 1 
have little to induce me to motion, I have al- 


- moſt as little to induce me to reit; fo that I 


ſhould accept your offer, provided you would 
take the trouble to govern my motions—only 
that, of ail the cauſes for travelling that I have 
yet heard or read of, yours is the worſt.” 

There was a ſomething like rudeneſs in this 
reply, which gave Sir George ſome ſmall con- 
tuſion, and perhaps a little offence. 

„ am afraid,” faid the honourable Mr, 
Bardoe, who perceived this; I am afraid, 
were I to accept your offer, | ſhould be trouble- 
ſome to you. It is true, I never mean to offend; 
nor do I regard whether my ſentiments do or do 
not accord with thoſe of other people. But I 
am fond of freedom of ſpeech; and when truth 
riſes, or ſeems to rife, ſpontancouſly to my lips, 

| I can- 
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I cannot give myſelf the trouble either to {up- 
preſs it, or ſcek for circumlocutions.” | 
2% No words,” anſwered Sir George, will 
give me offence, when I am convinced it was 
not the intention of the ſpeaker to give it. Your 
general apology is ſufficient to give a currency 
to a fr of ſpeech. But why is my mo- 
tives for travelling of the worſt ſpecies ?” . 

pay a little regard to human opinions,” 
replied Mr. Bardoe, nat even to my own. 
Conſider it, it you pleaſe, as a ſentiment, that 
was juſt born and died” 

„% Do me the favour to believe,” ſaid Sir 
George, that truth accompanied with friend- 
lineſs of intention, can never be diſagreeable to 
| me.” 

66 You travel then,” faid Mr. Bardoe, with 
your head full of the wrongs you have received ; 
that is, goaded by a perpetual anger. I hare 
felt this ſenſation formerly, but cannot ſay i 
found it ſo agreeabie as to deſire it for a conitant 
inmate of my boſom. One of your former al- 


ſociates is probably a fellow of the loweſt order 
of raſcals. An Engliſh gentleman cannot think 


of the ſtilletto, even in Italy: What can you do 
with him?“ 

Cane him—” anſwered Sir George. 

„And has not he alfo a cane? aſked the ho- 
nourable Mr. Bardoe. 

There was ſomething in this anſwer which 


did net quite pleaſe Sir Geo: ge; but he was 


upon honour not to be offended. 

As he did no! reply, Mr. Bardoe ſaid, the 
other is a gentleman. Him yeu call out to an 
equal conteſt, aſſured of victory though, no 
doubt; and depending upon the favour of hea- 
ven, which cannot fail to intereſt itſelf in a 
eauſe of io much conſequence.” 

This 
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This was a new ſtrain in the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe ; and Sir George could not help feeling 
himſelf pleaſed with it, though it wounded him. 
* What!“ ſays he, after a minute's pauſe, — 
«© What would you have me do?“ 

Nothing; quietly anſwered Afr. Bardoc. 


CHAP. LXXXIV. 


T HE gentleman left Milan the following day, 
taking the road to Rome, where they arrived in 
great ſafety, and in little more than (our times 
the time in which it is ufually pertormcd. For 
the honourable Mr. Bardoe, with his perfect in- 
difference to reſt or motion, could ſeldom be 
induced to riſe before eleven ; nor quit his apart- 
ment, till he had recovered the fatigues of ſl:ep, 
by an hour or two of repoſe upon his ſofa, in the 
light undreſs of a morning gown, with his ſauff- 
box and his toot h- pick- caſe. But the greateſt griev- 
ance to Sir George was the till too iuperb ſupper, 
the only thing which ſcemed to give theleaff ani- 
mation to Mr. Bardoe. In vain Sir George threw 
certain oblique glances at the indulgence of a 
luxurious appetite, and ſupported them by Greek 
and Roman authority. The honourable Mr. 
Bardoe would never give himielt the trouble to 
talk till towards the concluſion of the evening. 
The laſt they ſpent ot the road he thanked Sir Geo. 
for having taken the pains to collect for his uſe 
the wiſe precepts of the ancients, fo venerable for 
long beards, and thort ſas. But if they, faid 
he, or you tor them, would condeſcend to give 
reaſons as well as precepts, I ſho:11d like to know, 
ſince natuie has ſpread papilla: all over my tongue, 


why it ſhould be thought more indecent to derive 
| | pleaſure 
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pleaſure for imprefſions made upon them, than up- 
on any other of the numerous nerves of the human 
body ? Or why is the vanity of being ferved with 
a reſpectful attention, more reprehenſible than a 
thouſand other vanities ?— 

Sir George admired the facility with which 
men varniſh over their foibles ; he might have 
admired his own; but he reflected alſo that if he 


could reaſon away the only feelings his ner 


friend ſeemed to poſſeſs, he would ſcarce be cc n- 
ſcious of his exiſtence. 


There was in Rome a Scotch gentleman o: 
the name ot Cameron, a dealer in vertu, anda 


maſter of the ceremonies to young Engliſhmen, 
on their arrival at this once reſpeQable capital. 
Letters of recommendation to this gentleman 
were unneceſſary. No foreigner of diſt inction 
can come to Rome without his knowledge; no 
one can complain that his ſervices ate not offered 
at leaſt, if not accepted. By Sir George how- 


ever their firſt viſit was to the famous gallery of 


the Cardinal de -. 

They found there a lively French-man, a 
Monf:cur or an Abbe Dupaty, I think, who was 
perhaps mere entertaining to the majority of the 
company than Raphael or Titian. He convinc- 
ed them of the ſublimity of his own conception, 
by every attitude of aſtoniſnment in which human 
bodics can be thrown; and by every epithet 
which the French language has provided to ex- 
preſs admiration. Quelle grace ! quella beaute ! 
que touchant ! que brillante! que divine] que 
raviſſante ! Sir George caught a little of this 
divine flame; felt ſome very inexpreſſtble im- 

poſſible feelings, and lamented that he was not 
maſter of the connoiſſeural language. 

As to the honourable Mr. Bardoe, he threw 


a carele's glance upon the paiatings 3 obſerved 
| els with 
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with more attention the tones and geſtures of 
Dupaty; but kept undiſturbed his tranquillity 
and his filence. 

« You were not muc! entertained to-day, I 
fear,” ſaid Sir George, at ſupper. 


« Much more than I expected,“ replied Mr. 


Bardoe, I ſhould have been extremely ſo, had 


I had the fame raite for comedy I had once. 


Monñeur Dupaty is an excellent actor.“ 

« Actor 1“ ſaid Sir George. Don't you 
then think he felt the raptures he ſeemed to feel 
ſo lively?“ | | 

« Pray Sir George inform me - what idea had 
you of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, when you were 
told it was divine, it was grand beyond concep- 
non. Did you learn any thing?“ 

Sir George did not reply. 


« ],” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, © uſed to take it into 


my head formerly, that I was amuſed with look - 
ing at hiſtorical pieces. To the fair daughter of 


Jephtha judge of Iſrael, one painter had given a 


tice of ſteady and heroic picty. Another, more 
naturally perhaps, had given her only half this, 
and mingled it with a terro”, ſhe ſtrove, but in 
vain, to conceal. One ſoldier hides his face; 
another looks at the ſacrificing prieſt ; a third at 
Jephtha, with indignant grief. I ſaw what the 
painters meant. The ideas which paſſed thro” 
their minds were viſible; juſt as would have 
been thoſe of a poet or a hiſtorian, who had re- 
lated the fame thing, with all the embelliſhments 
his imagination could give. But what of divine 
is there in all this?“ 5 

« Some gentlemen, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Mr. Ca- 
meron, find their conceptions too exalted for 
common words to reach. 

% Hal you ſaid confuſed,” replied his honour, 
© your ſuppoſitioa might have been nearer the 

= G 


mark: 
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mark. Every one however has a right to ſup- 
poſe what he pleaſes ; and I ſuppoſe that igno- 
rance and vanity copulate theſe exalted epithets 
'between them.” 5 
« By my ſaul, ſaid Cameron, but ye are 
muakle ſevere. 
% You will be better entertained at the Opera 
to-morrow night, I hope,” ſaid Sir George. 
Sir George Paradyne,” anſwered Mr. Bar- 
doe with great ſolemnity, I cannot now be 
Pleaſed with any thing that violates nature, or 
degrades it. Eunuchs, like ſwans, ſquall and 
die. I cannot forget that they are eunuchs, and 
that men do not die finging.” 
« The mu'c, however,” ſaid Sir George. 
« Is extatic, no doubt,” replied Mr. Bardoe ; 
4 bat I have been raviſhed fo often, that I can 
no longer Expire upon a thrill.” 
There is however, ſaid Sir George, one 
entertainment, with which, as a fcholar, you 
muſt be plealed. Mr. Cameron has a tolerably 
accurate map of old Rome. To fee how much 
of it is now Rome, how-much in ruins, and to 
contemplate thoſe ruins.” 
By heavens!” ſaid the honourable Mr. 
Bardoe, with emphaſis, „the human mind is in 
ruins, I think. Or could it contemplate with 
pleaſure, the wreck of all that is great in hu- 
man kind; and all that is little rifing on its 
ruins. Nothing certainly can be a greater hur- 
leſque on the importance of this vain animal, 
Man, than the facred college iſſuing out its bulls 
as from the chancery of heaven. Nothing a 
1 proof of the fatuity of the ſame animal, 
40 proud of its intellect, to bow the knee to ſuch I} «« 
ridiculous gods. The .Jacied college! with the by: 
vicar of Jeſus Chriſt at its head ! all reverend! this js 
all venerable | ted-hatted, and heaven- born 7 
| nate 1! 
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nate! whoſe ardent devotion it has been for 
centuries after centuries, to diſſeminate lies and 
blaſphemies over the face of the earth; to cheat 
the feeble race of man with indulgences; and 
deſtroy it with inquiſitions |” | 

This phillipic laſted a long time, When they 
leparated, Mr. Cameron ſaid to Sir George: 
this is a-prodigious genus. What a pity, there 
is nothing in this world can pleaſe him 


Re CHAP. LXXXV. 
Tu E knowledge Mr. cameron poſſeſſed a8 


2 Roman antiquarian, was only exceeded by 
his obliging diſpoſition. Every thing that was 

old in Rome and nine leagues round; every 
thing that could clucidate the hiſtory of that 
ſpirited nation, was-pointed out to Sir George; 
and in particular, coins and medals; with 
which the young baronet ſtocked himſelf much 
to his own cdification, and Mr. Cameron's fa- 
tisfaction. ** But ſaid the latter, it is na 
reet to'confine oorſelves aw and intire to arms 
and republics ; arts ought to ſhare our attention. 
You ha ſeen the venus, the hercules, the lao- 
coon, aud the gladiator. I allow that the age of 
the revival of the arts, produced no ſculpture 
like unto theſe; but for painting, we canna lay 


ſo much. Gin you have a taſte that way, I 


think it may be in my pooer to farve you.” 

% My taite in painting,” replied Sir George, 
«3s in its intancy. 1 ſee pictures with pleaſure, 
but have not ſtudied the art. 

% Whenever ye do, faid Mr. Cameron, 
6 begin wi the belt maiſters.”_ 

] ain ſenſible, anſwered Sir George, that 
this is the proper mode 8 form a good 2 

2 ut 
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but my father's inclinations leading to other 
purſuits, I am not poſſeſſed of any of the firſt 
maſters, and imagine they muſt be purchaſed at 
an expence which at preſent I do not chuſe to 
incur.“ 

& It is vary reet, Mr. Cameron ſaid, to 
be prudent; it is the grand foundation of a' the 
virtues. The beſt pieces, when they are pub- 
lickly known, ſell exceſſive high. But there is 
lately dede here, a rich burgeſs, whom I was 
very eentimate with. The mon was na' oſten- 
tatious; he had a moſt exqueeſete taſte, to be 
ſure ; but he looed batter to enjoy it in private, 
or with a vary few freends, than to feet up a 
muſæum for the amuſement of avery body mare 
than the owner; ſo it happened that his collec- 
tion is known to few. It coſt him upwards of 
twenty thooſand poond; and his axecutors are 
noo debating, whether they ſhould make a pri- 
vate ſale or a ſale by auction. For ye muſt 
know, Sir George, that auctions are expeenſive; 
and when the gudes are na' celebrated, ſeldom 
anſwer. I think for aboot five thooſand poond 
ye might come in for the halez and let me tell 
you, fic an opporturity does na“ fa* to the lot of 
avery gentlemon once in aw his leef. I canna' 
ma” the leaſt doot, but in England you may 
ſell the worit moiety o the collection for mare 
money, and get the reeſt for nathing.” 

69 Gat,” ſaid Sir George, I cannot com- 
mand ſo much caſh here.” 

% Ah,”—replied Mr. Cameron, — “ ſay no- 
thing aboot that, there is na? banker in all Rome, 
that knows his leeters, who wull refuſe Sir Geo, 
Paradyne's bills to any amoont.” 

Such an opportunity to be rich in virtu was 
not to be reliſted; eſpecially as Mr. Ca 


meron 
oblig- 
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obligingly undertook not only the purchaſe, but 
engaged to ſee the whole carefully pack d, and 
ſent to Naples, there to be embarked for En- ä 
gland. But,” fays the Scotchman, „ all this 
muſt be done in four days; tor I am under the 


. neceflity of going to Florence on Sunday next.“ 


S:r George complied, and the whole buſineſs 
was concluded in the given time with the ſtricteſt 
privacy. For,” as Mr. Cameron obſerveu, 
* if it was known, Sir George would be plagued 
dot of his leef by folcitations to fee it; and it 
wad be weel if difficuliies were na? tnrown in 
the way of its embarkation by men in pooer.”— 
Mr. Cameron went the day after its completion 
for Florence. | | 

In the nean time the honourable ur. Zardbe 
had ſpent his time more to his owr tate 3 tor 
his apartment was large, magnificent and well 
furniſhed with fof.s and eaſy chairs. Soups, 
macarom and vermiceili, were always at hand, 
juſt to titillate the papille 3 ſome books, antient 
or modern, juſt to exercile his contempt. In 
the grand area of St. Peter's, be found ſome- 
thing to lcok at, though not to admire; and 
when he viewed 2 proceſſion or the Pope's 
guard, e would fay, —+cavens ! what things 
now are Romane! 

The amuſements in which Sir George had 
been lately engaged, was requiſite to prevent a 
certain degree of tejeQtion which had gradually 
ta«<1 the place of the anger, which, though it 
tormented, had hitherto animated him. He had 
loit Mr. Cameron too, that uſeful friend; Rome 
had no longer any attractions; he wiſhed, nay 
he ſighed to be again in England, and at the 
feet of Miſs Colerain 3 and having communicat - 


ed his defire to Mi. Bardoe, that placid and 


33 truly 
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truly good-natured man, agreed to return home 
by way of Venice ; and proczed to Venice by 
the coaſt of the Adriatic, 


C HAP. LXX* CVI. 


Tas character of the honourable Mr. Bar- 
doe is yet open to us only on the fide of his apa- 
thy, and of that ſeeming contradiQtion to it, a 
certain degree of picuriſm. But my fair and 
penetrating readers will ſcarcely give him or any 
man credit for an apathy ſo total as his preten- 
fions to it; nor indeed did Mr. Bardoe poſſeſs it. 
He had indeed endeavoured to perſuade himſelt 
that there were few things which ought 10 give 


a wiſe man concern; but the maxim had not 


been able to eradicate certain habitual propenſi · 
ties. Betwixt theſe propenſities therefore 7 ang 
this maxim, he had made a kind of league. As 
2 matter of indifference, if it fell in his Ways 
he might as well oblige as not ohlige ; and, as 
he was not enamoured of money, if it fell in 
his way he might as well be charitable as other- 
wiſe. This d:ifpoſtion being once known, it 
had fallen in — way to be hberal and obli_ing 
as often as moſt men would deſire. 

The preciſe fad, with reſpect to Mr. Bardoe, 
was, not that he was totally deprived ot pleaſure; 
hut that two cit cumſtances of his lite had ren- 
dered pleaſures leſs vivid in him, than in moſt 
men. Ihe fiſt was, tliat having, before he 
hecame a favourite with fortune, addicted him- 
ſelf almoſt ſolely to intellectual plcaſures; he 
oould not long bear the more common inſipid, 
nor the more groſs and ſenſual; though at tirſt, 
on account of their noveſty, he entered into 


hem with extre. ne avidity. The other circum- 


ſtance, 
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tance, common as it is, no delicate mind ha 
yet learned to hear 1 diſappointment in love, 
ariſing from deceit. Yes——he was upon the 
point of being happy with a young lady of more 
beauty than fortune, when the young Earl of 
H— ſtepped in betwixt him and happinets ; and 
with a tile in poſſeſſion, changed the current of 
the lady's affection. 

This was the more provoking, hecauſe [Lord 
H was his political rival; and upon a cer- 
tain occalion they hai once met as men of ha- 
nour meet; hut having been prevaiied upon to 
make mutual conceſſions, the affair finiched 
without powder or ball, and ever ſince they have 
hated each other with abundant cordiality. It 
was 4 long, long reflection upon this ſimple an 1 
very common accident, which convinced Mr. 
Bardoe there was nothing in this world worth 
being pleaſed with. * 

Our traveliers ſet out from Rome, and bent 

their courſe towards Pe ſcara. When they ap- 
proached the Adriatic, they fell in with ſeveral 
bands of pilgrims going to, or returning from 
Loretto, Sir George, whoſe taſte it was to fee 
man in all his attitudes, alighted oft? to mingle 
and converſe with them. For the moit part he 
found them merry, pert, ignorant, and ſome- 
thing addicted to obſcenity» The honourable 
Mr. Bardoe thought nothing of them, but a- 
muſed himſelf with a gentle ſlumber. One day 
Sir George ſaw befc re him two female pilgrims, 
who had joined no band. One of theſe, dreſt 
neatly in the Hungarian mode, but in deep. 
mourning, walked flowly and filently along, 
either buried in ihought, or abſoroed in griet 
She was handſome, had a genteel figure, and 


though young, an ** of dignity in her mien, 


4 Sir 
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Sir George alighted, and accoſted her reſpeAtul- 
Iv in Italian. She ſeemed to have enough of 
that language, to anſver that ſhe did not un- 
derſtand it. Vos parlez de Francais Made- 
moiſelle peutetre,” ſaid Sir George. Non— 
non,“ ſhe replied, with ſome confuſion and ti- 
midity—** non cmnino inteligo.” Sir George 
was affoniſhed. He ſpoke to her in Latin with 
increaſed refpce : * He feared,” he ſaid, ** be 


owed the ſeeing ber in her preſent tuation to 


tome diſtreſs on her part.” 

To this ſhe rerhed, with a ſweet pretty ac- 
cent, © ſte had ſcen difirels enouoh.“ 

« May I preſune,“ faig Sir George, to 
er quire of what country you are?“ 

De Trantylvantia, ſhe anſwered, „J am 
of the houſe of Zaporo, and foſſibly the only 
di vidual of it, row elt to lament its tuin.“ 

„% have heard of the Count Zaporo,” ſaid 
Sir George; © he was engaged apainft the em- 
„Sror.“ 

„ He was,” anſwcred the lady; „ he faught 
O relieve his country from oppreſſion, in his 
eWn language ard that ot Nis friends — in that 
af his enemies, le was a rebel. But, ſaid fre, 

hurting into tears, he was my facher. I am 
going to pray the Virgin Mary to obtain hi; 
pardon it he crred; and mine, if I have erred 
in believing he vas engaged in a juſt cauſe. 
But, continued ſhe, {ince J have arrived in Ita- 
ty, this is the firſt time I have had occaſion to 
peak of my fan.ily; the firſt time curioſuy has 
heen excited on my account.” 

„lf, ſaid Sir George, „von impute to 
mere curiofty, the defire | have to know and 
o ſerve you, you do mne injuſtice. 

© Curioſity,” 
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1 Curioſity,” ſhe replied, is ſometimes 
one of the moit innocent of the motives, by 


which men are guided in their conduct to wo- 


men.” 

«© You are happy, ſaid Sir George, © you 
may be in the right to indulge ſentiments of 
caution. If not I am an Engliſhman—— 
capable, I hope, of feeling reſpe& and compaſ- 
fion, and you inſpire both. It you cannot pre- 
vail upon yourſelf to believe me, I ſhall be ſor- 
ry; and bidding you farewell, content myſelf 


with wiſhing you all poſſible happineſs.” 


Again ſhe hurit into tears. Too ſure,” ſhe 
ſaid, artcr a minute's pauſe. Too ſure I need 
protection, but by whom, or for what it can be 


_ given, is equally unknown to me.” 


461 know Arp Sir George * cc how 


ſes me, 1 cannot but applau . All men mav 
make profeſſion; yet it would hurt me much if 


I ſhould know kereatter, that mere attention to 


decorum had robhed me of fo ſincere à pleaſuce 
as that of ferving an unfortunate and, I thing. 


deſerving young lady.” 


& That,“ anſwered ſhe, witit a faint ſinile, 
you mull take upon my word. However, as 
the latin language is not { think ſpoke at all in 
England, this converiation {hews me you ace 
learned, and the politencls of your manners, 


that you are a gentleman, (homo civilis,) I owe | 


lomething to your courteſy at leaſt, and will ik 
you deſire it, fee you again in Loreto.” 


Sir George aniwered, & (he would much 


oblige him,” and wiſning her a plealant pilgri- 
mage, tetnined o his carriage, 
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W az this converſation was related to the 
honourable Mr. Bardoe, he liſtened attentively, 

without offering the leaſt interruption ; and then 
obſerved, ** it was rather wonderful we had had 

none of theſe Tranſylvanian Counteſſes in Eng- 

land. Sir George, not comprehending exactiy 
the nature of this obſervation, did not reply to 

n. | 

«© But,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, after a minute's 
pauſe, ** no body with us, underſtands Sclavo- 
nian; and I atin cannot be fo ſoon learned, as 
the wants of impoſture require.” 

«« Is it poſſible,” ſaid Sir George, you 
can poſſibly ſuſpect this lady to be an impoſtor ?” 

4% No, by heaven!” Mr. Bardoe replied, 
4c for I hate powder and ball. Otherwiſe, ſuſ- 
picion is pofibie. 

«« A man muſt take uncommon pains to create 
it here, · ſaid Sir George. . 

« No, replied his honqur, ** it requires no 
violent effort. One may ſuſpect in Rome itſelf; 
within the precincts even of the holy father.” 

«© J ſhould ſooner,” ſaid Sir George, ** ſuſpet 

it there, than on a pilgrimage.” = 

% Oh—it has gone its pilgrimage oſten 
enough,” Mr. Bardce anſwered, ** even to 

Mecca.” | | | | 


] cannot,” ſaid Sir George, ** ſuſpeQ it in 


ſuch a form.” 

Nor in any form I believe; ſuſpicion is no 
part of the charaQer of Sir George Paradyne,” 
replied Mr. Bardo. 

uam glad of it,” returned Sir George; 
56 It is but a mean quality.“ 


£6 Uie- 
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4 Ufeful too, on certain occaſions,” Mr. Bar- 
doe replied. ** Sometimes it may ſave money; 
ſametimes prevent one's being laughed at.” 

Rather than lodge ſo mean an intimate in mv 
boſom,” ſaid Sir George, with emphaſis, I 
would pay any price.” 

4 Then it is to be hoped,” Mir. Bardoe re- 
turned, that when you arrive in England, 
ig; not . repent your private bargains at 
me.“ | | 
6 Sir!” ſaid Sir George. 

& Nay, prithee, Paradyne, ſpare me the big 
look and frowning brow. Simple truth does not 
deſerve it. Though I own I have drawn her 
ladyſhip out of the well ſooner than I intended, 
ſaid Mr. Bardoe. | 

I beg an explanation,” ſaid Sir George.” 

© In your ſecret tranſactions with Mr. Came- 
ron, did ſuſpicion never once intrude upon 
ou * | 0 | 
9 If it ever did, replied Sir George, I ſoon 
drove it away.. | | 

«© Too ſoon perhaps,” ſaid Mr. B rdoe. It 
is not exactly known what the expultion colt you; 
it is only ſaid that Mr. Cameron makes the moſt 
of his opportunities. The worſt of it will be, 


if, when you make your exhibition in Groſvenor- 


ſquare, there ſhould not be found. any thing to 


eſtabliſh your character as a connoiſſeur.” 
« With that,” ſaid Sir George, I can eaſe 
ly diſpenſe. But, for heaven's ſake, Bardoe, 


how came you to know all this?” . 
From heaven, no doubt; by the mouth of 
father Lodoto.” : 
«© And you believed him piouſly ?” aſked Sir 
George. 
No,“ anſwered Mr, Bardoe, „at firſt I 


Was 
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was impious enough to doubt; for father Lodoto 


and Cameron were intimate, and called each 


other friend; fo I ſuſpected it was a monkiſh ma- 
lignity, ariſing from a ſucceſs he was not permit- 
ted to ſhare, or not to ſhare ſufficiently. So,” 
continued Mr. Bardoe, I ſent tor Roſewaite; 
that modeſt young Engliſh painter who dined 
with us twice, and attracted the attention of the 
company. This young man hefitated to ſpeak ot 
Cameron ; ſaid he had not the honour of his ac- 
quaintance, and cluded my curioſity prettily 
enough. I turned the diſcourſe upon himſelt, 


and aſked concern ng his expectations and ap- 


pointments. Here he was ingenuous and cxpli- 
cit ; and I found he was rather in an embarraſſed 
ſit uation- I was not ſcrry it fell in my way to 


be of ſervice to him. He laid aſide his reſerve, 


and gave me the charaGter of Cameron; & very 
amiable one indeed; for he cautiouſly avoids 
giving any atfionis ; aſſents to my propoſition ; 

tters with ſkill ; and cheats ſo obligingly, that a 
_ generous Engliſh:\:an can ſcarce take offence. It 
is whiſpered, ſaid he, in our academy, that he 
has ſold Sir George Paradyne the collection of 2 
rich burgeſs of Rome, who never was rich, and 
never had a collection. It is true he died, and 
Mr. Camerontook his houſe ; which be has made 
a repolitor y of lumber ; a large quantity of which 
is packed and lent eff to Oſtia, as it is faid, for 
Sir George Faradyne. This is all 1 know of the 
matter.” Os | 

«6 But pray,” ſaid Sir George, encexvouring 
to conceal the agitation into which this narrative 
had thiown him, © why did you not extend your 
kindneſs io tar as to let me know this?“ 
6 Becauſe,” replied Mr. Barcoe, the ver 


fiift minute I ſaw you, after this elucidation, 
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you began to lament the loſs of your friend, 
who, you told me, was gone to Florence.” 
gut why ſhould this have hindered you? 
aſked Sir George. | 

« B-caufe,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, you ſeem to 
have laid it down as a rule for your own govern - 
ance, that no man ſhall deceive you with impu- 
nity z and I was not willing to give you a freſh 
motive for roaming the earth in queſt of ſcoun- 


drels. 


Florence,“ ſaid Sit George, rather ſullenly, 
« was not much out of our way.” 

It is time, Paradyne, replied Mr. Bardoe, 
& that you ſhoud b-gin to learn experience, ei- 
ther from yourſe!t or others. Did you find Count 
Colliano in Italy? Or do people, when they are 
running away, uſnally tell where they are going? 
Rokewaite, hem [ conſulted on this very head, 
told me, it was not the frit time he had gone to 
Florence on a fimilar occaſion ;. though without 


ſt'rring out of Rome; where he knew how to 
_ conceal himſelf more effectually than in any part 


ot Italy. When Sir Grorge Paradyne,” ſaid he, 
& takes his departure, winch Cameron will know 
in an hour, he will arrive polt from Florence ; 
and lament that he was too late to bid adieu to his 
dear friend.” | 

& And you think,“ ſaid Sir George, reſtrain- 
ing his anger with difficulty, “ you think, fuch 
feliows ought to go unpunithed ?? 

„% Puniſhed for a little innocent ingenuity l“ 
ſaid Mr. Bardoe, ſmiling. He has fold. you 
goods for more than they are worth. In what 
civilized country is this forbidden? Or, if for- 
tidden, obeyed? The property was his; he 
told you what wouid make it yours, You ac- 
cepted the condition, Skouid you ſucceed in 

fixing 
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fixing the imputation of knavery upon him, how 
will yon avoid that of credulity upon yourſelf ? 

« He made me,” ſaid Sir George, a thou- 
ſand profeſſions of friendſhip.” _ 

«© And you believed them; ſaid Mr. Bardoe. 
Was there any neceſſity for that? Or do you 
think friendſhips ſpring into exiſtence like muſh- 
rooms? 


cc 3 take great pains to ſne v me my folly,” | 


ſaid Sir George, 

«© Not I indeed,” returned Mr. Bardoe. *©* It 
is nothing to me, whether you ſee it or not. One 
muſt talk; and though I acknowledge the ſupe- 
rior value of politeneſs, I got in my carlier days 
fuch an abominable habit of ſpeaking truth, or 


that which ſeemed to me to be fo, that I fear 1 


ſhould be unable to. refrain it—even at court. 
This is my folly.” 
«© For all this,” ſaid Sir George, ] don't 
think my pretty Tranſylvanian will prove an im- 
1 
«© She will prove a woman I ſuppoſe; replied 
Mr. Bardoe. 8 
«© What do you infer from that ?” Sir George 
«© That you will be kind, and ſhe prateful ;” 
1eturned Mr. Bardoe. | 3 
Bardoe l ſaid Sir George, your words uſu- 
ally imply mate than they ſeem. I may be kind, 
I intend to be ſo, I may, I do expect gratitude, 
But if you think I would take an advantageof 
that kindneſs, or her unptotected fituation to be- 
tray her, to fink her into infamy 3 you. honour 
me with principles which I hold to be execrable. 
Curſe me if I would make her an immodeſt pro- 
poſal, for. Damn the ſuppoſition l Ial- 


mn 
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moſt hate you, Bardoe, for making it. Me l 
deceive an unſuſpecting innocent l“ | 


«© You may be a man of the niceſt honour in 


the world,” Mr. Bardoe replied, without being 
in a paſſion. The firſt bleſſing of life is tranquil- 
lity ; and a very good way to procure it is not 
to fall in love.” | 


c H A P. LXXXVIII. 


I Hope I ſhall have fair 1caders of all religions, 


for in all religions. there is beauty. Some, may 
have even been to ſee our lady of Loretto.----She 
who once ſiv d in a ſmall houſe. in Paleſtine ; but 
not liking ner neighbourhood, moved hertelf and 
habitation threugh the air to Dalmatia. Some- 


thing negleQed there, the took wing acroſs the 


Ailriatic, and ſat down in Loretto. | know not 
where the could have been treated. with more 
kindneſs. Qurens came to ſee her and kings. 
She was dreijcd as fine as a ducheſs at a court 
ball. She cat and drank;---that is, her ſacred 
ſervants eat and drink for her----the very beſt of 


this globe's productions. Beſides all this, they 


have covered her little co.tage, with a ſuperb tem- 
ple ; ſo that ſhe has nothing to fear from ſtorms 
—except ſuch ſtorms as Dr. Prieſtly, and ſuch 
magicians, are plcaſed ſometimes to raiſe. . 

lo this temple Sir George repaired on the ſe- 


cond morning after his arrival, I fear with a 


heart more devoted to the virgia daughter of 


Count Taporo, than to the virgin mother.---- 


However, as any devotion is better than no de- 


votion at all, if Miſs Colerain forgives him, 1 


hope my fair readers will do the ſame. 
Miſs Zaporo was already at the altar, 


whence, 
having 
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naving paid her duties, ſhe retired, to ſeek with 
her maid ſome humble lodging, meet forpilgrims. 
This, Sir George had already provided; and 
requeſted permiſſion to attend her thither ; ſhe 
conſented ; thanked him with eyes that ſeemed 
to heam celeſtial fire; and having taken poſſeſ- 
fion, defired the remainder of that day to finiſh 
the duties which brought her thither, | 

On the next day, litiie of the pilgrim remain» 
ed. A fimple neaine's preſided over her dreſs. 
Sir George ſaw heauties in her which he had not 
ſeen before 3 beauties which did not create any 
revulhon in his ſentiments of compaſhon ; beau- 
ties, which piety alone, I ſuppoſe can give; 
and which is probably tke reaſon why we lee them 
ſo ſeldom. | 

When Sir George had gazed till it would have 
been unpolite to have gazed any longer, aſſum- 
ing a peculiar ſoſtneis of voice, he made her a 
very pretty latin oration, not quite ſo long or quite 
ſo elegant as Tully might have done; hut the 
purport was to gain her confidence, to beg per- 
miſſion to ſerve her; and io be inſormed how he 
might beſt do it. 1 

Her anſwer, tranſlated as well as I have been 
able to tranſla: e it, was as follows: 

It is a duty I owe to your humanity, to give 


ou the outlines of my ſad, but inſignificant ſtory, 


if you will give yourſelt the further trouble to 
hear it.— My misfortunes orig inate in the inſur- 
rections of Tranfylvania ; too recent to have 
been yet much the ſuctject of  hiſtery ; and on a 
ſcene too remote perhaps to have intereſted the 
generous Engliſh, who, free themielves, wiſh 

ireedom to mankind. | 
My father, Count Zaporo, had two ſons and 
myſelf. I was about twelve when theſe troubles 
began. 
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began. My brothers old enough to take a fatal 
ſhare in them. There is no doubt but my father 
had an original part in the inſurrection, for he 
was one of the firſt charaQers in the province, 
had caught the glow of liberty from an abundant 
peruſal of Greek and Roman writers, which his 
travels into England, a country he ſpoke of with 
rapture, had fanned into an ardent flame. 

Ihe caſtle in which my father had uſually re- 
ſided, was at a diſtance from Hermanſtadt, the 


capital, My father leit there my mother and 


myſelt, and recommended us to the care of his 
vaſſals in the vicinity, who loved him, for he 


had mcliorated their condition, and never uſed 


his privileges to oppreſs. At firſt, the infurgems 
were ſucceſsful 3 my father had the command of 
a large body, and defeated the Auſtriuns in three 
engagements. He was therefore peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the Emperor, who came in perſon, 
with a force which rendered refiitance vain. 
Hirherto, we had been alarmed only by our 
apprehenſions, for the Auſtrians had not yet ad- 
vanced ſo far as our caſtle. But calamity had 
been only deferred that it might accumulate; 
and it came to overwhelm us at once. My fa- 
ther was defeated with great loſs, bis troops ſcat- 
tered, himſelf fled, one of my brothers Killed in 
the batile, the other a priſoner, and the enemy 
within a day's march of the caſtle. 
In ſuch a ſituation, to refiit would only give 


our enemics an excuſe for rude or brutal treat- 


ment. My mother therefore ordered the gates of 
the caſtle to be thrown open; of which the ene- 
my took poſſeſſion. She was ill and contned to 
her bed; perhaps ſhe eſcaped all perſonal ill 
treatment from this cauſe ; tor drunken brutality 


pays but little regard to rank, 1 was too young, 
| | fy and 
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and indeed too wretched an ob ect to draw atten» 
tion. The reſt of my mother's women ſuffered 
the common fate of ſuch ſituations. : 
We had been about twenty days in this miſe- 
rable ſtate, expecting orders to leave the ciſtle 5 
for my mother knew my father's poſſeſſions would 
be confiſcated, when one night, when all was 
ſ.ll, except ſome Auitrians rioting upon the re- 
maining plunder of the caſtle, a noiſe was heard, 
which we ſuppoſed had ar:'en from a quarrel 
amongſt the nſelres. Preſently, ſome fire arms 
were diſcharged, the tumult grew loud and ſhock - 
ing ; there was no one to tell us the cauſe, till 
my father him{eif, all bloody, entered our apart- 
ment. Having tenderly embraced my mother 
and myſelf, he informed her, that immediate 


fight was ncceſfary, if it was poſſible for her to 


bear it. My mother anſwered, ſhe could bear 
any thing, > ſhe could have his company. We 
left the caſtie then with all poſſible haſte, and had 


the good fortune to get in two days into the Tur- 


kiſh territories ; after which, we took the road 
» Adrianople, where we arrived without acci- 
nt, 

This releaſe had been effected by the zeal and 
Fdelity of my father's vaſſals, amongſt whom he 
had taken a concealed refuge fince his defeat. 
Some of theſe had acceſs to the caſtle for the pur- 


poſe of ſupplying the garriſon. 'I'hey took ad- 


vantage of drunkenneſs and relaxed vigilance, 
and introduced my father as | have related; then 


e corting him to the borders of Tranſylvania, 


ſome went back to brave their fate, others fol- 


lowed the fortune of my father, and obtained a 


ſettlement amongſt the Turks. 
To the miniſters of the grand Signor my fa- 
ther was well known, for they had treated with 


9 
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bim, and even advarced him money in ſupport 
of the inſurreQion. Having ſettled us there ore 
at Adrianople, he haſtened to the Porte to ſol eit 
an employ ; but misfortune is not a proper title 
to reſpect at any court; and it was long before his 
ſolicitations were regarded. At length he ob- 


tained a government in Albania. 


My mother's health had heen- long upon the 
decline. She died in his arms at adrianople, 
whither he had come in order to convey her to 
the ſeat of his new government. I was now his 
only care. He was not avaricions ; but having 
exhaulled all that he had been able to fave from 
the wreck of his fortune, he lived with more fru- 
cality perhaps than became his ſtation, in order 
to ſave a competence for me. ble had indeed the 
good fortune to pleaſe the Albanians, all but the 
poor nobility, every where accuſtomed to ſhare 
the plunder of a court, but not the miniſters of 
the Ottoman court ; for at the end of five years, 
he had remitted the tribute only which was requir- 
ed of his part of Albania. They were ſurprized 
at the double novelty of. a governor's living with- 
out ftate, and. reſting content with his ſalary. 
They had alſo ſecret intelligence that what he 
could ſave out of this, he placed in the bank of 
Venice. What could they do ? on the one fide 
was 2 governor of confirmed integrity, and a 
people ſatisfied. On the other, a government 
without douceurs ; and na ſponge to be ſqueezed. 
They invited complaints. The turbulent no- 
bles, and the heads of the clergy, neither of 
whom my father regarded as they regarded them- 
ſelves, were ſoon ready to obey the call of 
power. | 

As the Ottoman miniſtry wanted only a pre- 
tence to recall my father, any complaint was 

| | heard; 
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heard ; and an order that he ſhould repair to 
the imperial city was ſoon expedited. He re- 
ſolved o obey; ſor he would not give real 
cauſe for perſecution ; but as events of this kind 
are at the Ottoman court pretty uncertan, he 
ſent me to Schenico in Valmatia, a town be- 


longing to Venice, to the care there of a Mr. 


Shugrow, a "YranivIvanian, who had iettled 
there as a merchant ; was reputed atfvent 3 and 
had been my father's agent in money tranſacti- 
ons, both with the bank, and with private indi- 
viduals. He was a widower, and had one 
daughter, ſhe who is now my companion aud my 
friend. 

At this ? orte, my fother had the good fortune 
to defeat his enemies; hut juſtice there is expen · 
fire. War was now declared againſt Ruſſia and 
Auſtria; and as they did not chuſe to ſend him 
back to his government, he was offered a com- 
mand in the Turkiſh army. He accepted this, 
becauſe his finances were much ſunk, and be- 
cauſe it was againſt the Auſtrians. It is ſaid that 
his firſt efforts were ſucceſsfu] 5 and that he was 
conſtantly viQtorious whilſt he had a ſeparate com- 
mand. But being ordered to join the grand Vi- 
Zier, a great battle was tougl-t and loſt. My 
father undouhtedly fell in it, for he has not ſince 
been heard of, though two years have clapſcd. 

I was now truly an orphan. It is poſlible [ 
may have a brother, but it is more probable I 
have not. To crown my effligion, Mr. Shu- 
grow, on who'e triendibip I relied, and who 
was the fole agent, and indeed maſter of my lit- 
tie fortune, difappeared from Sebonico about 
three months ſince, and has not ſince been heard 
of. Failing circumſtances were the cauſe. His 
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creditors ſeized all, leaving his daughter defti- 
tute. 

It was now neceſſary to ſeck a freſh agent, and 
I applied to a merchant of eſteemed probity, who 
ſeemed to regard me with pity and concern ; but 
at our firſt interview, he only ſaid he would write 
to Venice, and | might depend on his beſt ſer- 
vices. He came again in a few days, and with 
a friendly anxicty told me, it was as he expected. 
Shugrow had drawn the greateſt part of my 
_— out of the bank to ſupport his own cre» 

ik. 

This was terrible news, for it opened my bo- 

ſom to deſpair. It was ſome days before I was 


able to converſe again with my friendly merchant, 


who had been conſtant in his inquiries after my 
health. He told me that my remaining fortune 
was very inadequate to my ſupport ; and that to 
be miſtreſs of it, I muſt find ſome means to 1den- 
tify my perſon before the bank directors. That 


the belt way would be to go to Venice with all 


the proots I could collect; and that he would at- 
tend me there to aſſiſt, and to corroborate my evi- 
dence. | | 

«© But,” ſaid he, ** what will Miſs Zapore 
then do? Can fhe forget the rank and afflu- 
ence ſhe was born to; and ſtoop to live—almoſt 
to drudgety ?” It may be difficult,“ Ian- 
ſwered, but it is neceſſary. Ihe greater difh- 
culty will be to find a fituation wherein my poor 


abilities can be made fo uſeful to others as to de- 


ſerve ſupport.” He anſwered, ** | muit not flut- 


- ter you, madam, it will be difficult ; but will 


you have the goodneſs to liſten to a propoſal I 
have to make, and hear it without reſentment ?'? 
Certainly, fir,” I anſwered, nat without a de- 
gree of ſurprize. 

* The 
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«« The daughter of Ccunt „ he ſaid, 
4c may be allowed to reſent the propoſal of an 
dbſeure merchant, thougk made with all humi- 
lity. It is the offer of myſelf in marriage. 

6 ] ſee,” continued he, your ſurprize; 
perhaps your diſdain.“ 


4 No—no—"] anſwered; certainly not 


diſdai n. 67>, 
Let me not, he continued, ** deceive. you 
in any thing. 1 am not rich, but I have enough. 
Nordo I pretend to love you with the rapture of 
outh. At my age it would be ridiculous. But 
18. you ; and propoſe marriage as 2 mode 
dy which | may with propriety ſecure you from 
many diltrcfles, I tear, in your preſent unhappy 
fituation you may be expoſed to. | do not require 
your anſwer till after confideration ; whatſoever 


it may be, I ſhall ſubmit to it, and be always, 


if Ican, your friend.“ | 

The generofity and good ſenſe of this propoſal 
would have inclined me to accept it; nor does 
the differenee of our ages give me any repug- 
nance. And yet I have repugnance, though [ 
know not whence it ariſes I have not decided. 
Is the mean time, the words of my mother 


upon her death- bed, often occurred to me. |, 


fear,” ſaid ſne, I fear your father may have 
crimes to auſwer for in which war may have in- 
volved him. You are by my means, though 
your father is of the Greek church, a ſtrict and 
pious Roman Catholic. You know well, the 
value ot our works of ſupercrogation. My fa- 
ther died, as your's may do, in the actual com- 
miffion of war. My mother took proper care 
that prayers and maiſes ſhould not be wanting; 
bur to ſecure his ſalvation, | undertook a pil- 
grimage to Loreito. If ever you have it in your 


power , 
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power, do you the ſame. You will derive a 
bleſſing from it, which will be a balm in all af. 
flictions; perhaps expedite your father's term 
of purgation. The holy virgin will not deny any 
thing to 1 offered up in virgin purity. 

Now then, continued Miſs Zaporo, was 
a proper opportunity and a proper cauſe, for 
performing my mother's command. It is execu- 
ted. It I have not derived from it the peace to 
myſelf which my dear mother promiſed, I have 
the more hopes the merit of it may devolve up- 
on my father. I go from hence to Vence, to 
meet the worthy merchant, and determine, if 1 
can determine, upon my future fate. 


CHAP. XC. 


<6 | 

You have very much obliged me by this 
confidence, madam,” ſaid Sir George; but it 
would oblige me much more if you would put it 
in my power to ſerve you.” 

J think myſelf already much obliged to you,” 


| Miſs Zaporo anſwered. * Your bumanity has 


intereſted itſelf in the concerns of a ſtranger.” 
© To you,” ſaid Sir George, this huma- 
nity is profuleſs.” _ SN 
% No,” ſhe anſwered, © | am conſoled by 
finding that there are, in whom my mistortunes 
can inſpire pity, This oblgation 1 can bcar, 
and can acknowledge with gratitude. This is 
all the daughter of Count Zaporo can deſire or 
can accept.” Fes 
] am ſorry for it,” ſaid Sir George ſmiling, 
« then | tear you will not accept the half of 
my chaiſe to Venice?“ of, En 
«© You make the propoſal in jeſt, fir,” faid 
the lady, rather indignantly ; ** fo I have a0 
right to reſent it.“ | 
| % Oh 4 
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„Oh, yes,” faid Sir George, certainly 
in jeſt - pray how do you intend to go ?” 
By ſea,” replicd the lady, if I cam If 
not, I propoſe going in a band of returning pil- 
grims, but without joining their ſociety 3 for 
ſome of them have manners incongruous with 
piety.” | 

Neither of theſe ways,” ſaid Sir George, 
© can be agreeable to you.” 

«] muſt not,” ſhe anſwered, conſider the 

travel,“ ſaid Sir George, with an En- 


gliſh gentleman, ſometimes in the ſame, ſome- 


times in a ſeparate carriage. It would therefore 
be no inconvenience to us, if you and your 
friend would occupy mine as far as Venice.” 

And goin your ſuite ?” ſaid the Lady with 
quickneſs. 

% No,” replied Sir George with another ſmile, 
© we will go in yours.” 

1 make no diſtinctions, anſwered ſhe, 
© where there is no difference. 

Alter us then,” ſaid Sir George, at your 
own time and leiſure ; only permit me to charge 
a ſervant to procure you thoſe advantages which 

female travellers ſcarce have it in their power to 
piomote for themſelves ”? | 

% acknowledge,” ſaid Miſs Zaporo, ** the 
politeneſs and delicacy ot your offer, whether I 
accept it or no. Allow me to conſider.” 

Sir George then inviting himſelf to afternoon 
coffee, took his leave. | 


CHAP XCI, 


Tus little hiſtery Sir George had to relate 
to the honourable Mr. Bardoe. He did it cir- 
| cum- 


relate 
cir- 
cum; 
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cumſtantially ; not forgetting as proofs of her 
truth, the genuine ſigns of paſhon and feeling 
exhibited by the fair relater. 5 | 
« [t is polſihle it may be true, Mr, Bardoe 
ſaid, after a few minutes reverie; lt is poſ- 
fible. But after all, what does the girl want? 
She wont have money you know, Paradyne ; 
ſhe told you io. Set that down to the affaic of 
dignity. What then would ihe have?“ 
-» — and attention,“ replied Sir 


46 Fr,” anſwered Mr. Bardoe, a thouſand 
guineas or ſo, would be acceptable to the girl, 
ſhe's welcome to them out of my purſe. But 
really I have n turn for uſeleſs compaſſion. 
Nor can I take the trouble to fay polite but 
inſignificant things, which can anſwer no end 
except that perhaps of putting into her head, 
things, which had better not come there.“ 

« What things?” aſked Sir George. 

«© Love, perhaps,” Mr. Bardoe anſwered, 
or ſome of his near relations. Do you think 
a young tellow like you, with a handiome leg, 
an embroidered c-a:, a ſoft ſimile, and abun- 
dance of compaſſtion aid attention, will not 
oblige her to draw compariſons betwixt you and 
her old merchant ? Which will ſhe prefer, 
think you? So in zeal ior her ſervice, you will 
poiſon the hitic teliciy ſhe might have been able 
to draw from him. She might have remained 
tolerably fatrsfies with the gaodneſs of his heart, 
as ſhe wijl cal it ; though ten to one, like ſtateſ · 
men and biithops, he has two reaions for what 
he does, one tor ſhew and one for uſe.” 

«© $0 ſuſpicious a man as yourſelf, Bardoe, 
I never knew,” ſaid Sir George. 3 
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« Yes —F have been in the world ten years, 
and have thought of what I have ſeen there.” 

% And you ſtill, perhaps, entertain doubts of 
e truth of her relation ?“ ſaid Sir George. 

«« have allowed it may be true,” replied Mr. 
2ardor; ** excuſe me if 1 tell you | think one 
may depend witn more fi nineis upon the goſpel.” 

„ Obhge me Bardoe,”' ſaid Sir George. Do” 
abe the trouble to open your eyes upon her, 
She is not a baſiliſk.“ 

«« Well fir, I «iii go with you; I mean I will 
co myſelf the honcvr to attend you to your 
coffee aſſignation- I hongh after ail, it is no- 
thing norte than a ſooliſh end-avour to en.ut 
ny ſenſes, for war againit my icon.“ 


CHAP. XII. 


Sin George, in his encomium of Miſs Za- 
 1erO, had not forgot her fine underitanding. 
++ Ot which,” ſaid the honourable Mr. Bardoe, 
one proof is this pilgrimage to Lotetto.“ 
As it,“ anſwered Sir George, yon did 
not in every country ſee the beit underſtandings 
-mbrued with the ſuperſtitions they drank ww 
«ith their mother's milk. 

To eludicate this point, Mr. Bardoe enq':1 - 
cd of Miſs Zapoto, what wert the cauics of tne 
t volt of T raniylvania. 5 | 

« The higher ranks,” ſhe anſwered, „were 
impelled by two cauics, a proximate and a re- 
mote. One may date the origin of the latter 
mom certain books which had tound their way 
into the provinc: fiom Hollaud and France, I 
believe alto ftom England. Theie books treated 
of the nature of government, inſtituted, 'as they 
aid, ſolely for the gocd of the people 5 * 
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the rights of men; and of the rights of kings ; 
] ſhould have ſaid of the wrongs ; > for kings, 
according to them, were ſeldom right. 'Theie 
rernicious books, "nd the ſtill more licentious 
converſation which followed their peruſal, laid 
no doubt the foundation of the future rebellion. 
But the more immediate cauſe to the nobility, 
was depriving them of certain privileges; and 
the emperor 's known deſign of aboliſhing feudal 
tenures. 

«© What,” —aſked Mr. Bardoe,. might 
be the reaſons to the people? 

4 The emperor,” Miſs Zaporo anſwered, 
had ſuppreſſed ſome monaltrics ; had made 
ſome alteration in the puhlic ſorms of votihip; 
had granted toleration to ſectaries; and was 
ſaid to have projected the ſeizing the revenues 
ot the clergy 3 part for the uſe of the ſtate, and 
the remainder to be divided more equally amongſt 
the individual members of the clergy. This at 
Vienna, was called reformation. I ſhould call 
it facnilege.”? 

„ $9, I due fay, did the biſhops and the 
monks,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe. 

6 Yes, ”” Miſs Zaporo replied, ** they proved 
that the tate had no right to meddle with ec- 
eleſiaſtical concerns —— That their poſſeſſions 
were jute divino that if the clergy poſſeſſeu the 
hole land ot the province, fo much tlie better; 
they made the beft of landlords -t hat property dif- 
tuſed was not fo ſeful wo 2 community, as in 
large mailcs and that when it was Once acquir- 
ed, it was nonſenſe to talk of little and much 
that the Tranſylvamian- hid flourithed long 
under the prefent ſyſtem nat all innovations 
were dangerods—aad in religious matters, im- 
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pious as well as dangerous, for the clergy were 
his ſervants, and obeyed his will. 

«© | preſume, Miſs Zaporo,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, 
« from ſome of your expreſſions, you incline to 
the opinions of the clergy.” 

% My mother was an Auſtrian lady,” Miſs 
Zaporo replied, a itrit and pious Roman ca- 
tholic; my father was of the leſs rigid greek 
church. I imbibed my mother's principles, the 
only ones, ſhe faid, which could lead me to ſal - 
vation. It is not permitted us to form our oon 
opinions on ſacred ſubjects. I have had, during 
my ſucceſſive mis: ortunes, feveral father confet- 
ſors ; every one of whom lamented the daring 
wickedneſs of theſe times; and toretold that the 
propazation of ſuch deteſtable opinions, would 
deſtroy the holy catholic church, and conſc- 
quently all religion, and all good government.” 
„And you believed them, Maſs Zaporo ?” 
ſaid Mr. Bardoe. 

«* It was my duty,” ſhe anſwered. ** Contra- 
xy notions, I own, would ſometimes ſuggeſt 
themſclves ; but I aſked God pardon for them; 
and confeſſed to my direQtors 3; who told me, 
they were the greateſt crimes I could commit, 
and N me tor them my heavieſt pe nauces.“ 

«© You think then, the revolt juſt:fiabie on this 
account?“ ſaid Mr, Bardos. | 

« Yes, Miſs Zaporo anſwered, on this ac- 
crunt ſolely 5 for temporal ought to cede to pi- 
ritual things. In other reſpecte, kings, | believe, 
partake of the eſſence of ommpotence; and 
ought to be ſubject to no power but of God of 
his miniſters. Mere temporal ohjects cannot 
juſtify reb. l.on.” / | 

% In this ceniure, do you not involve your 
father? aiked Mr. Bardoc. | 

] loved 


oved 
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J loved my father as 2 child,” anſwered 
Miſs Zaporo; but of religion or politics he 
never ſpoke to me. | fear he imbibed wrong 
opinions. I pray to God for him. It is all 1 
can.” 
46 | pi 


the poor Tranſylvanians with all my 


heart, ſaid Mr. Bardoe : Every man had half a 


cauſe for rebellion; no man a whole one. But 
your nohility ſcemed to have heen deſirous of 
liberty themielves ; but un illing to grant it to 
their vaſſals. 

That reſpeQable ſeries of veneration from 
the vaſſal to the monarch,” ic plied Miſs Zapo- 
ro, would then have heen loſt. We ſhould 
have ſeen no more of that generous loyalty to 
rank. 

The landlady of the houſe came in to inform 
Mts Zaporo, it was the hour of evening mais. 
She egged pardon of the gendemen, who po- 
litely fubmitted their remporal to her eternal 
concerns, and teok their lenve. 


CHAP. Xin. 
Ta E S E exlarged and liberal ſentiments of 


Miſs Zaporo's, have always ſtruck me as being 
the true ivund21tion ot moit of the exiſting go- 
veinments of this our globe. A bock which has 
laicly enchanted ail kings, all querns, ail biſhops _ 
gare one——all good old women, and half 

an univerſity, has been wrote to amplify, and to 
fub.ime them. Sure never were the rich powers 


ot ejcquence ſo dilplayed } 'Tae apothecſis of the 


lovely queen into a ſtar, is an inſlance of the 
lübline and bea: tiful, for which you may ſeck 
in the wide worl.i of authors, a parallel in vain. 
Tat Lwert la:nentation tow ! in the whole 
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hook of lament ations there is nothing like it. 
% Never oh never — ſhall J again ſee 
that generous loyalty to rank and fex !“ What 
would J not have given to have been a lord, 
cr a lady, in thote loyal and undegenerate times. 

There is however an ebullition of generous 
poetry ſtill ſuperior, even to theſe. ** I thought 
ten thouſand ſwords muſt have leaped from their 
ſcahharde, to avenge even a look that threatened 
her with inſult.” 

F was quoting this with a generous enthuſiaſm 
to an old friend who lives a very retired life, 
and troubles himſelf but little about the politics 
of this world. The muſcles of his face contract- 
ed into a ſort of grin Ten thouſand pens,” 
(2:43 he, „ muit art from their ink-ſtands, to 
puriſa the man who dares attempt to reſtore tie 
empire of prejudice and paſſion. The age of 
chivalry, heaven be praiſed, is gone. The age 
of truth and reaſon has commenced, and will 
advarce to maturity in ſpite of cants or biſhops. 
Law, - active, invincible, avenging law, is 
here the knight-errant that redreſſes wrongs, 
protects damſels, and puniſhes the baſe miſcre- 
ants who oppteſs them.” 7 

When Palmerin of England and Amadis of 
Gaul, alarmed by piercing ſhrieks iſſuing from 
tome ſequeſtered part of ſome unfrequented fo- 
reft, pierced the thicker and the heart of ſome 
tou} monſter, on the point ot diſtonouring the 
| molt beautiful and meſt accompliſhed princeſs in 
the world; no doubt the valorous knights were 

animated by principles that did honour to the 
human heart. But their glory owed its birth, 
anch all its luſtre to the diſorders and miſeries of 
the times. Then, the chief, ſuperior to law, 
Knew no rulc of conduat but his paſſions. He 
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faw around him, nothing but fawning ſervility 
and flaviſh obedience. An obedience al way 
compulſive, which had its origin in necet; , 
and paſſing by degrees into hahit and ſentiment, 


ſunk the human mind to its loweſt degraJation. 


His ſmiles were joy, his frowns terror. Vio- 
lence was then the road to diftintion, for vio- 
I-nce was the charaTeriſtic of the times. As was 
the chit, fo were his vaſſals. Blind attachment 
uſurped the plac: of diſcriminating frienadſhin. 
Alew individuals only, the exceptions of the 


age, aflumed to themſelves the arduous tack of 


oppoling violent wrong, by violent right. 

Al! this is now pappꝰly changed. Philoſophy 
and commerce have transformed that gener -S 
Jyeliy ta rant, into attachment to prac, to la v, 
to the general happineſs of manting ; tha: 
pr ui ſibmiſſion and dignified cheltence, in au 
unaſſuming conte ouſaeſs of natural equatty ; 
and that ſubar: ination of the heart into an ho ic t 


veneration of ſaperior talents, conjoined wun 


ſuperior benevolence. 
$ did not invite my friend to dinner. 


CHA p. xciv. 


My fair readers, I hope, will he glad 0 


eicape with me, from theſe trivial ſpe culations; 
and return to the fair Zaporo, Who, during tae 
contention of the lait chapter, has ſtolen away 


to Venice. How ſhe got there is not very ma- 


terial; certainly by no mode ot travelling 
which could wound her honour ; or, what is 
of a ſorer nature ilill, her pride. 

The daughter of Count Zaporo had "Y Far 
conquered this obilinate quality, as to deliberate 
at icaſt whether ſhe hould give her hand to a 
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merchant. She prayed the Virgin Mary to dey 
termine or her. But whether the Virgin thought 
it better young ladies ſnould chuſe tor themſelves, 
or had not yet ſufficiently weighed the matter, 
Miſs Taporo arrived at Venice in as fuctuating 
a ſtate of mind as ever. Here indeed her 
doubts were cruelly determined. The merchant 
returmng one evening from a tavern to his 
ledyings, flipt into a canal, and was drowned, 
Fo render her calamities compleat, when Sit 
G corre Faradyne had cauſed the proper enquiries 
to he made, it was found that Shuzrow had 
withcrawn the laſt penny of Nis Zaporo's for- 
tune trom the bank. x 

In ſrch a fituation, meſt lord's daughters 
v. 01:1d have fat tremſclves down to weep. Not 
ſo, the daugliter of Count Zaroto. Sir George 
had Wo generous, too feeling a heart, not to be 
mnored with extreme co paſſion for fo illuſtrious, 
and io lair an unfortunate. He cffeted her an 
_ aivbim in England. I know not exactly in 

what terms 3 peinaps they were not guarded 
with ſuſſici- nt delicacy ; for ide anſwered with a 
fort of dignited phrenzy 53 No Sir, no. I 
wil go to Aiftiiag I will periſh in the eyes of 
my mot her's relations; I will periſh at the foot 
of the emperor's throne, rather than difgrace the 
houſe of Zaporo. 

This noble ſentiment did not appear to Sir 


_ George in all its uitte. He thought it merely 


a d. ain of being under pecuniary obligations 
to a itranger; but | believe Miſs Zapcroe had 
included in the nord diſgtace, ſome ideas which 
were not horn of money. In this however, the 

did Sir George inj_itice. | 
Iwill not tell my fair readers, that he had 
teen inienſible to Mis Zaporo's beauty; for 1 
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will not he for any man. I will not even ſay 


that he had never hezn ſmpiiſed into emotions 


of fot deſire. But he had fought againſt them 


with all his powers of reaſon, aid:d by ſenti- 
ments af honour, Events are unknown to mor- 
tils. Ido not preſume to ſay wiat wovid have 
been that of reaton contending azainſt ſenſation. 


It muſt he owned ſhe is not always victorious 


in this kind of conflit. But, at Venice, Sir 
George had reczived a new ſupply of force 
azain't the voluptuous enemy. H: had directed 
his letters from England to be ad ireſſed there. 
There he firſt learned that Mrs. Birimport was 
a widow. Her letter breathed the very foul of 
ſiſterly affection; and her wiſhes for his ſpeedy 
return were urgent. Mr. Lindlav ſpoke his 


uſual language; a language which would ſeldom 


tail ro animate the human heart to virtue, it 
the human heart was always diſpoſed to hear. 
But the molt efficacious ot all were a ſew 
words from the pen of Miſs Colerain. 
1 learn,“ ſays ſhe, with a pleaſure I cannot 
expreſs, ** that Sir George Paradyne is ſpoken 
of at Rome as a gentleman, who does honour 


to his country. I hope then, he has forgot the 


unworthy motive which carried him from Paris. 
Never again will he quit the purſuits of a gen- 
tleman for frivolous pleaſures, and voluptuous 
immoralities. His good ſenſe will regulate his 
inclinations. He will deſerve the eſteem of the 
wiſe and good. If ] never fee him more, to 
hear this, will conſtitute my greateſt happineſs. 
This was only ar ants The whole was 
wrote with a cautious and tender delicacy, which 
Kept far removed all appearance that the fair 
author had in her mind any thing but a ſincere 
and lively friendſhip. | * = 
H 5 CHAP. 
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CHAT. MCY, 


i | 

Ir is pity,” ſaid the hononrable Mr. Bar- 
doe, in anſwer to Sir George's relation of the 
fpirited, and as. he thought, extraordinary re- 
ply made to his kind offer, bY Mifs Zaporo 
«© jt is a pity, ſuch pride ſhould fall.” 


„Why?“ — aſked Sir George, —“ where is 


the injury done to pride, when unmerited diſtrets 
, an alleviation from the hand of benevo- 
lence ?” | 
„ 0h— but the payment — “ Mr. Bardoe 
replied. ** Pray in what terms might you ot- 
fer your aſylum ?” 
That to make England agreeable, and to 
be permitted to place her in an independent ſi- 
tuation, would give me the greateit pleaſure.” 

« Young ladies, faid Mr. Bardoe, have 
quick and delicate apprehenfions. Perhaps ſhe 
had heard her grandmamma ſay young gentle- 


men were ſeldoin d.ſpoſed to be fo charitable for 


nothing. And indeed | can cafily believe that 
you yourſelf might one day be induced to think 
of a reward.” 
©© Nc———Bardoe,——no—" ſaid Sir George, 
J proteſt a thought of this kind never ſeriouſly 
entered my bead. | 
Ne,“ Mr. Batdce replieg, ** not ferionfly— 
only in jeſt; but jeſt to-day may be earneſt to- 
morrow. | give you full credit tor the integrity 
of your preie nt intentions; for I know you ne- 
ver ſpeak to deceive. But there are times, when 


women are ſo beautiful, that men are apt to 


forget their wiſeſt reſolutions. 5 
5 I ſhall 
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e« | hal never forget that ſhe is unfortunate,” 
ſaid Sir (George; „ and if I could be hiſe enough 
to takes advantaze of her ſituation, I ſhould ab- 
bor myſelf. 2 | 

© Yes,” —replied Mr. Bardoe, “ men are 
apt to ahnor themſelves. But to prevent the 
necefſir y of this terrible abhorrence, marry her 
Paradyne ; if the fon of a fimple Britiſh knight 
may preſume to raiſe his thoughts to the daugh- 
ter of a noble hun.” 

«© No, Bardoe,” faid Sir George, {.niling, 
* my thoughts have not quite taken ſo preſump- 
tuous a flight.” | 

© She muſt expire then at the foot of the 
E.nperor's throne, as far as | ſee, fince your 
boa ed henevolence will not gratify her in ſuch 


a tiifiing article as marriage. You, who have 


been ſo laviſh in praiſe of her beauty and unde: - 
ſtanding ! In your eyes, ſhe can want nothing 
but mogey, of which you have enough.“ 

* Amuie yourſelf Bardoe,” ſaid Sir George: 
* my tailings are much at your ſervice ; but 
{pare the untortunate Miis Zaporo. 

„ You think me in jeit then,” replied Mr. 
Bardoe. I am not. ler affections are yours 
This is an addition to her misfortunes.” 

Dear Bardoc,” iaid Sir George. You 
ſpeak as if you really intereſted yourieif in the 
tate of Mifs Zaporo.” 

«© Mrery,” Mr. Bardoe anſwered. is 7:0 
gratification to me, in any ſhape or fern.“ 

% fo becandid and explicic with you,” faid 
Sir George, © my affections and my honour a> 
both engaged to an Englich lady.“ 

* | is very well,” anſwered Mr. Bardoe. 
% Fochear your viats then to Miſs Zaporo. 
They affect bur peace, Leave her to me- 

5 : 46 Bi,” 
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« But,” ſaid Sir George, ſmiling, there 
are hours when women are ſo beautiful“ 

«« She is perſectiy ſecure,” replied Mr. Bar- 
doe; I would not take the trouble of ſedue- 


tion, for ten times the trouble ſeduction ever 
yet produced.” 


Sm GEORGE was engaged the followirg 
day in a party of pleaſure up the Brento, whieh 
Mr. Bardoe had deelined for his uſual reafon, 
becauſe it did not preſent to his imagination 
any thing plezfing. This opportunity he took 
to converſe with Miſs Zaporo, and he began 
pretty much in this manner > —— 

* | am a very odd man, madam, I hope you 
know it, and are prepa ed to pardon my fol- 
fies in confideration of my frankneſs and fince- 
_ rity. Reflection, Miſs Zaporo, has made me a 
humouriſt, and has taught me to ſet a very 
mall value upon the things of this world. Po- 

liteneſs, you know, requires I hond except 
women.” He faid this with a ſmile; which 
the lady returning, ſaid, I will excuſe the 
politeneſs” He then continued, you are un- 
bappy, Miſs Zaporo. It gives me pain when 
1 think of it; and 1 wiſh to relieve myſelf. 
You have two forts of wants which give you 
this unhappineſs, one created by nature, the 


curable, for corpor cal wants are eaſily ſatist ed 3 


”_ «« Thoſe 


other by the attifices of ſociety. The firſt is 


the wants of the imagination take a fſtronecr 
hold ; the meſt fixed are theſe that atife from 


Sir George almoſ a ſtranger. 
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*© Thoſe | ſuppoſe,” ſaidthe lady, . you judge 
to be mine.” | 


% Are they not, Miſs Zaporo ?” afked Mr: 


Bardoe. * 
] hope not Sir,” anſwered the, bo 
«© Then my taſk will be eaty, returned Mr. 

Bardoe ; you will have the goodnefs to permit 

me to accommodate you with the common com- 

forts and conveniences of human life, and all 
will be well.” 

«© It will not,” replied ſhe, ** he eaſy for the 
daughter of Count Zaporo, to ſtoop to be ſo ſup- 


plied.” 
„ faid Mr. Bardoe, ** to find 


« I exp 
the daughter of Count Zaporo poſſeſſed of this 
ſentiment ; but,” continued he, ſmiling, docs 
it ariſe from humility ? The lady bluſhed. : 

4 [| know, madam, the artificial wants of ſo- 
eiety are as produQire of unhappineſs as as 
wants whilſt they poſſeſs the mind; and my wi 
is that you ſhould have no want. Yet there is 


one cauſe not yet mentioned, perhaps of unhap- 


ineſs. It may appear impertinence from my 
ps, but I mult be plain, for I muſt be fincere. 
You love Sir George Paradyne. The lady 


ſtarted. ; 


4 Before you indulge your anger,” continued 
Mr. Bardoe, ** condeicend to examine your ſen- 
ſat ions. Certainly I mean it not as a reproach. 
Any lady might love Sir George Paradyne with- 
out a bluſh. But he is engaged. Had it been 


 etherwiſe, you would have engaged him; for he 


is warm in your praiſe. 
<< You muſt have a mean opinion of my de- 
heaey, fir,” faid the lady, -4 to ſuppoſe this; 


« 11. 
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J do not ſuppoſe your delicacy concerned, 
nor even yourſelf, madam ; for ſentiments of this 
fort ſteal mto the mind imperceptibly. I advance 
it as a conjecture anifing from probabilities. If 


true, that you may recall an affection which ho- 


nour-will not permit Sir George to return ; if not 
 true—it is without conſequence. And now, 
permit me to come directly to the point which 
brought me here. I defire your happineſs, and 
am willing to be the inſtrument to promote it, 
in any way you wiſh. If, as an individual, you 
dieſire the ſolid comforts which mere money will 
procure, money is at your ſervice. But as man 
is the creature of education and hahit ; if theſe 
inſpire you with any delicate ſcruples which mar- 


riage will obviate, my hand is yours. It is not 


that I pretend to love you, according to the uſual 
acceptation of that term ; but kindneſs comes of 
kindneſs. You will not offend me by rejecting 
this propoſal ; nor muſt you expe& any violent 
profeſſions of rapture, if you accept it. My ha- 
bits of living are peculiar perhaps, but I aſk no 
conformay from you. My fortune will enable 
each of us to chuſe our own. This is the whole 
of what | have to fay. Conſider it, if it is worth 
your conſideration : and if you form a reſolution, 
favour me with the knowledge of it.“ 


Ir muſt be owned this declaration of love was 
rather of the embarraſſing fort. It was kind, 
it was honourable ; but it was eool, and unim- 
paſſioned. No doubt, the advantages were 


great 
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grea eat to Miſs Zaporo; but how could {he ſacri- 


her delicacy to a man who had told her that 
he was indifferent. 


Sir George returned from his excurſion the 
next day, and called upon Mits Zaporo in his 


way home. He was the ſubject of her thoughts 


when he arrived, and, though it muſt be conſeſſ- 
ed it colt her ſome ſighs, ſhe had almoſt perſuad- 
ed herſelf that Mr. Bardoe's conjectute was to- 
tally groundleſs; and that ſhe never entertained 
tentiments of Sir George, but ſuch as friendthip 
would warrant. ** He may be my friend full,” 4 
mne ſaid, ** notwithſtanding his engagement. 


But a few tears would flow, when — 


that engagement might weaken the — of that 
friendſhip. 

« | 2 had a moſt extraordinary viſit,” ſaid 
ſhe to Sir George; it is no breach of confidence 
to acquaint you with it, for no confidence was 
enjoined ; and indeed your friend ſeems to give 


himſelf little ſolicitude about the opinions of 


_ ethers.” 


Miſs Zaporo then related her converſation with 
Mr. Bardoe ; ſuppreſſing only that impertinent 
inſinuation reſpecting her love for Sir George 
Paradyne. She concluded by aſking Sir George's 
advice. 

He—in the moſt difintercſted manner in the 
world, ſaid, that, io be fure, his friend was a 
nian that—that—in ſhort, it was a peculiar cale 3 
and he deſired time to conſider of it.” 

Sir George was evidently embarraſſed. It 
could not eſcape Miſs Zaporo's obſervation ; but 
the had not the leaſt idea of the cauſe. Indecd [ 
muſt own it is inexplicable, and mult for ever re- 
main ſo z.uncefs ſome one of my "— 
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fair readers, whoſe buſineſs, being to govern the 
hearts of men, itis to make themſelves acquaint- 
ed with the tortnoſities of this all trembling viſ. 
eus, will take the trouble to inveſtigate and ex- 
plain its operations in this inſtance. 
All his affections were Miſs Colerain's. He 
bad never once thought of Miſs Z iporo as a miſ- 
treſs ; ſtill leſs as a wife; he wiſhed her happineſs, 
and would have done much to promote it. What 
then could give him a ſeries of cold, chill, un- 
comfortable ſenſations, when ſhe requeſted his 
advice. Dear ladies, how is it ? 


C H A P. XCVIE 


Sm GEORGE went immediately to Mr. 
Bardoe ; and the following dialogue paſſed be- 
tween them : | 

Sir G. I have ſeen Miſs Zaporo. 

Mr. B. Very well. By your diſſatisfied a'r, 
it is probable you do not approve the propoſal I 
made her. SD 

Sir G. It has much aſtoniſhed me. 

Mr. B. Why? 

Sir G. You! the moſt cautions, the moſt 
ſuſpicious, the moſt ind.fferent man alive | you 
marry Miſs Zaporo ! a firanger! whom you 
took 12 to make me ſuppoſe might be an im- 
4. 

Mr. B. And you took pains to ſhew me that 
was impoſſible. You ſucceeded. Would you 
convince me bacs again ? 

Sr G. The world will wonder at your con- 


Mr. 


I's 
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Mr. B. I ſhall oblige it. It is never happy 
but when it is wondering. 

Sir G. Your friends will ſay you have been 
drawn irs 

Mr, B. They will ſay right. 

Sir G. Reflections may de thrown upon me. 

Mr. B. No doubt. Every man of coniequence 
pays this tax tothe public, 
Sir G. You will not underſtand me. 
Ir. B. | believe I do. You imagine you 


ſhall have the credit of ſuperior abiliies. With 


all my heart. 

Sir G. You give things ſuch unexpected, 
ſoch uncommon turns. WI at do you propole to 
yourſeit by marrying Mits Zaporo? 

da B. A wite. | | | 

Sir G. Your-faconics are admirable. How 
can you think of marrying, with fo much non- 
«hatance about you ? | | | 

Mr. B. Is it ſettled that a man who marries 
muſt always he in a fever? 

Sir G. Ycu are the {irangeſt animal. I with 

wOurd Teaidi), „ 

Mr. B. Why here is a girl you have picked 


up upon a pilgrimage; an honeſt wench, that 


let me tell you.“ Of her witdoem I (hall ſay no- 
thing. She en.barialies you very greatly ; tor 
you have a moſt generous [oxaity to ſex; eſpeci- 
ally to ſex of rank and beauty 3 how to provide 
tor her without injury to her dignity of ſentiment. 
Well | I tree you from this embarialiment. 
Where is your gratitude ? | WES 

Sr G. Lot in my concern for yourſelf. Mar- 
ringe, you know, is a ſtate of great bliſs, or 
great miſery. It I am tte cavie of the latter to 


Mr. 


| You, it will make me moit unhappy. 
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Mr. B. Never trouble yourſelf Paradyne. If 


the bliſs comes, I cannot reaſonably be angry at 
it. As to the miſery if I put it in any woman's 
power to create it for me =I ſhall deſerve it 

Sir G. How ein I be her friend, and adviſe 
her to marry ſuch an inſenſible ? 

Mr. B. Will not ſhe be an inſenſihle alſo ? 
I dare fay ſhe will, if her head is not ſtuffed with 
romance.— Then, if mutual kindneſs comes it 
will be welcome ; and prohably more laſting than 
if it came the common way. lt is ſoca'y torai e 
the expectations of filly women, and fo difficult 
not to diſappoint them. 

Sir G. Perſeverance in this ſpecies of generoſi:y 
does not reconcile me to it. | 

Mr. B. Poor girl | what elſe can we do with 
her? Cin we return her back upon the naked 
world, without a ſingle being to affiſt her? Can 
we ſettle her in a competent independence without 
ſnocking her prejudices, and taking away more 
happine's than we give, You cannot marry her, 
for you are engag can for I am not. and 
what is the difference to me? I that ſtiii tive 


as I like. So will ſhe. For 1 ſhall devolve up 


her all the monkey trie ts of ſtatelineſs and eti · 
quette which | am weary of ; and when did you 
ever know a woman who was not pleaſed with 
this kind of tinſel? My friends tco ſay th. t I 
muſt have an heir of my on bege'ting. I was 


once inclined to take that trouble; but the lady 
for whon I telt all thofe ridiculous ſenia ions we 


dignify with the name of love, found out a fel- 
low, not twice her age, who gave her a hundred 
à year more jointure, and a coach with a coro- 
net upon it. So, to tell you a ſecret, this very 
journey is made prin-ipally to avoid the nnpor:u- 
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nities of ſome of my female ſriends on this ſub- 


ject of an beir. Is there amongſt my fair coun- 
try women, one —one, ſound of mind and body ? 


One not nervous, or hypochondriac, or not 
enſlaved by that ſupreme tolly, the folly of faſhi- 
on? No not one.—From theſe, our epidemics, 


Miſs Zaporo is at preſent free; and as ſhe ſpeaks 


only latin, the very ſound of the language will 
territy the whole ton; ſo that it is poſſible ſhe 
may be two or three years before ſhe is much cor- 
rupted. After all, Paradyne, if you can find 
a way to diſpoſe f her more to your liking, be 
it as you will. Not one minute's anxiety ſhall I 
teel for the pro or the con. uns 

In what odd and fingular envelopes does nature 


ſometimes incloſe noble hearts ! was Sir George's 
refletion, when in the {lence of his apartment, 


he ran over the honourahle Mr. Bardoe's ations 


iince he hecame acquainted with him. © I muſt 
acknowledge him my ſuperior in friendſuip and in 


virtue. 


CH 4a F. xx 


Ar. that was neceſſary to inform her judg- 


ment, Sir George communicated to Mils Zapo- 
ro, who ſighed and faid, if ſhe could hope to 
inſpire ſuch a man with any degree of tenderne!s, 
ſhe might be happy with ſuch a man.” It was 
frequently canvaſſed between them, and once, 
Mits Taporo faid, with a tremulous voice, a ſoi- 


tened accent, with tears in her eyes, and a gentle 


touch with the hand that S.r George held in his, 
«6 You are the author of my lelicty, if any is 
relerved 
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| _—_— me ; how I wiſh I could owe it to you 
alone. | | 

Is there in all England a coxcomh, who would 
not have conſtru-d this into 4 tender confeſhon ? 
A man of gallantry who would net have endea- 
voured to make the moſt of it? So coxco.nbs 
miſtake motives, and the dear ſex is calummated. 
Undoubtedly it was nothing more than a mere 
impuiſe of gratitude. I will not affirm, for 1 
will not affirm any thing l do not know, that Sir 


George's pulſe might not be raiſed by it ten heats 


a minute; if ſo, the more his praiſe, to call the 
angel confideration ſo quick to his ai. Certain- 
y it was fimple gratitude, and Sir G-orge aniwer- 
ed it accordingly. | | OE 
Miſs Zapoto had given her conſent 5 Mr. Bar- 
doe, an obligation for a proper ſettlement ; the 
marriage day was fixed. Two days before, the 
Britiſh c ful gave a b.ll. Amongit many dif- 
tinguilied characters, thre was an eid<ily man, 
an Auſtrian baron, who wa at Venice in a puh- 
lie capicity. The baron, who lovce converiati- 
on, eſpecially Engiiih, had fingies out Sir George, 
and had engaged him in a diſeourie, chiefly po- 
litical. Sir George's replies to the baron's queſ- 
tions were open, candid, an. jiveral ; and the 


baron expreſſed his ſatisfaction. Sir George, in 


return, Wiſhed for information concerning the 
Emperor Joſeph's temper ; his privat: and pu lic 
turn ot mind; his paſt politic: ; his future de- 

ſigus. | | 
The ſum of the baron's anſwers went to ſay, 
that the e-uperor was un-outteily a man of good 
uaderſtanding; that he had a paſſion for glory, 
| but more tor the glory of a legiſlator than ct a 
conqueror. He ſaw abules every where. He 
ta 
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fa'y the nobles hold the bodies of his poor ſub- 
ſecis in chains; whilſt preſts enſla ved their 


minds. He wiſhed to relieve them. He wiſhed 
to do every thing, but every thin: at once. This 


is his error; and this will be his death. He 
nckens to ſee the people blind to their own inte- 


reſt; and that his effoits to open their eyes, are 
unavailing. He has true and liheral ideas of the 
rights of the people. He propoles retorm is 
rehifted—— threatens ——ſeems- on the point of 
acting vigorouily-——underitands it is the gene- 
ral will of the people, not to be happy in his way 
—yiclIs to the general will——remits the ex- 
ecution of his defigns ——and will go down to 
tuture ages, as a bad politician. 


& He did not I think, yield to the g neral 
will of the Franſylvarians ?” faid Sir George. 


4 Not wholly,” anſwered the Baron, [hey 
were inrebellion. He was under the neceſſity of 
taking arms to ſubdue them. This appealed, — 


they were left preity much to theic own ways. 


4 His mind, however liberal,” ſaid Sir 
George, was not liberal enough to rite above 
the uſual mode of engeance. Heads and con- 
fiſcations followed juſt as they would have done 
at the Ottoman or Perſian · courts.“ 


« Some few,” the Buon replicd, ** deſerved 


their tate... 3 
Was Count Zaporo of this number ?“ Sir 

George aſked. 5 
At the name of Count Zaporo the Baron ſtart- 


ed. Is it known to you,” ſaid ne, ſternly, 


*« that Count Zaporo married my ſiſter? 


« This is my farſt information,” anſwered Sir 


George. lt has happened to me to hear much 


of him; and if I have heard the truth, he de- 
_ ferved better iortune.” | 


„% He 
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«© He was brave,” the Baron replied, „but 
he was raſh He had many virtues and many 
faults. May the memory of the latter be buried 
with him. | 

6 He is dead then?“ aſked Sir George; 

2 He is dead; the Baron anſwered, 
4 Did he leave offspring? aſked Sir George. 


4 One of his ſons,” the Baron rephed, died 


in battle, the other was cut off in a purtuit. No- 
thing remains of the count but a daughter, if 
ſhe ſtill lives. Bat tainted as the fanuly is in its 
honour, we think not of reviving its memory. 

We think not of her.“ | _ 

% And would it not afflit you,” ſaid Sir 
George, ** to know that there was in the world, 
a niece of Baron Zootlern, not unworthy of her 
birth, deſtitute, and obliged to ſtiange s tor the 
ſupport of an unhappy exittence.” 
God forbid!” exclaimed the Baron. 

„ There is,” faid Sir George, now in. Ve- 
nice, an accompliſhed young lady, who calls 
herſelf the daughter of Count Zaporo; and 
whom a ſeries of misfortunes has reduced to 


unmerited diſtreſs. Permit mic to wait upon you 


to-morrow, 1 iball have the honour of relating 
you all I know of this lovely young perſon. Al- 
ter a pauſe, the Baron conicnted. 


5 I Us ME 
I HE Baron heard Sir George's narration, on 


the next day, with the air of a man who knew 
the world. Sir George's rank and character in- 
deed placed him above the ſuſpicion of deceiving, 
but not of being deceived. The Baron thanked 
him politely for his humanity, defircd the lady's 
addreſs, and invited him to renew the conference 
in the evening. 


e 
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The Baron had reſided ſome years at Herman- 
tadt, and knew the country and language well. 
He introduced himſelf to Miſs Zaporo under the 
name of a Tranſylvayrian family; he knew he 
could aſk queſtions which an impoltor might find 
it difficult to aaſwer ; and he thought hinfelf ſe- 
cure of being known, becauſe the young lady 
was but nine years old when he ſaw her latt. . ite 
remembered then, ſhe had the features of her 
mother. He now recognized the perlect reſi m- 
blance of a much loved fiſter ; and a very ſhort 
converſation removed all ſuſpicions of duplicity. 

He then diſcovered himſelf. His liſe had been 
principally converſant in war and politics; and 
yet he had not loſt the ſocial af:Hions He 
wept over the image of his filter, and prom:i:d 
her his protection through life. She on har Ude, 
diſſolved in tears of joy and gratitud , vowed 
eternal love ard duty. 5 

W hen the ſtronger emotions had ſubſid -d, ibs 
gave, at his requeſt, a diftint account of her 
firit acquaintance with Sir Gcerge Paradyne and 
Mr. Bardoe, with all the occurrences in conſe- 
quence. She owned ſhe revered Mir. Barde; 
his vir ues required it. But his offer of marriage 
aroſe from pure benevolence, not aff-ction ; and 
had therefore engaged her gratitude but not hier 
heart. Of Sir George Paradyne, ſte ſpoke as 
of a man of the niceſt honour 3 and requeited 
the Baron to take his advice reſpecting the pro- 
priety or neceſſity of compicatiag her umon with 
Mr. Bardoe. Sy 

To this gemleman Sir George imparted bi 
mecting with Baron Zoollern, and the ſubſequen“ 
converiation, 


« Then,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, © I have loſt wy 


wife.“ But ke did not ſay this with a tone of 10 


great 
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great deſpondency as ſo ſad a caſe ſhould ſeem to 
have required. Ee | 

c And why, pray ?” Sir George aſked. 

«« For what ſhould ſhe marry me now ?” aſked 
Mr. Bardoe, in return. | | 

4 |s ſhe not hound in honour ?” faid Sir 


. th 

« Can honovr oblige her not to entertain new G 
ideas, and form new wiſhes ?“ Mr. Bardoec aſked. an 
If the ſeems to defire it then,” faid Sir {hi 
George, you are content to refign her?“ if 
« Certainly, Parady ne, you know I am de- ga 
voted to her will,” replied \: r. Bardoe. all 
& Jt is a very had compliment you pay her, be: 
even by indulging her inclinations,” taid Sir litt 
e. ber 

4% Oh,” replied Mr. Bardoe, I am ready ver 
to die of deſpair, if the lady thinks it neceſſary.” cur 
_ £© Suppoſe,” ſaid Sir George, ** ſhe ſhould Bai 
determine for the nuptials? | me 
Heaven forhid !“ returned Mr. Bardce. Ge 
Tou are the thangeſt mortal,” laid Sir ow. 
George. Your lady now brings yon lortune take 
and noble alliance. Are theſe motives for reluc- | his 
r | T7 por 
„% To a man of my tafte, Paradyne,” Mr. thou 
Bardoe replied. *©* Stemmata, quid faciunt ? [ F 


ſhail be plagued with Auttrian quarterings; with my 
Auſtrian religion; and, good heaven ! with did 


Auſitian relations. No- if Ido marry—l ſwear BW negc 
I will marry nothing but the little pilgrim. I ters 
will have none of their money, their pride, or broil 
their acquaintance.” ' 8 Corp: 

From this animation, ſaid Sir George, the | 
I conclude you con ſider this ſeparation as a de- 'T] 
firable event. | bijou 

** Heave gentlemen,” returned Mr. Bardoc, I preie 
and ladies too, to draw their own coneluſions.” Vo 


CHAP, 
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CHAF. 6 -.. 


M. 88 Zaporo was removed immediately to 
the Baron's hotel, and was ready to receive Sir 
George in the evening. In a gentle progreſſion, 
and with a ſuperlative delicacy, ſhe told him 
ſhe was, no doubt, bound in honour—that 13— 
if Mr. Bardoe infiſted on her fulfilling her en- 


gagements; but, fhe hoped, when he confi lered 


all eircumſtances Miſe Zaporo bad never 
before ſpoken with ſo much hentation, and fo 
little conſiſtence; ſo Sir George took the li- 


berty to interrupt her, which was a piece of 


very ovliging ill manners. He ſaid that cir- 
cumſtances were undoubtedly altered; that Mr. 
Bardoe, his friend, mult feel his diſappoint- 
ment; but, as a gentleman, he ought, and Sir 
George ventured to hope, he would ſubmit his 
own withes to that of the lady. That he would 


take the earlieſt opportunity to converſe with 
| his friend on that ſubject; and that Miſs Za- 


poro's honour, her delicacy, and her happineſs 
would be his leading conſiderations. 
From the preſent complexion of this buſineſs, 


| my fair readers will conclude that Sir Ggorge 


did not meet with inſuperable diticultics in his 


| negotiation. There did "1deed ariſe two mar- 


ters for contention, ſucu as might have em- 
broiled very, able members of the diplomatique 
corps; but by the wiſdom and moderation or 
the parties, were amicably ſettied. 


The firſt was reſpecting the paraphernalian 


bijoux, with many of which Mr. Bardoe had 
preiented Miſs Zaporo, after ſhe condeſcended 
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to honour him with her hand. The Auſtrian 
cabinet was clear that theſe muſt be returned? 
the Engliſb, that they ought to remain as me- 
morials of friendſhip. But as Mr. Bardoe in- 
timated that he ſhould ſuppoſe the lady angry 
at the turn affairs had taken, if the perſiſted in 
her propoſition, Miſs Zaporo was ſo good as to 
give up the point. 


The ſecond reſpected the point of politeneſs. 


It was Sir George's opinion that this required 
Mr. Bardoe to wait upon the lady, and take an 
affectionate farewell. In anſwer to this Mr. 
Bardoe faid, he made it a rule to take juſt as 
much trouble about a thing as it required and 
no more. This was already done. It was quite 
unnecefiary that he ſhould go tell Miſs Zaporo 
a dozen of polite lies, or that ſhe ſhould be pu: 
to the bluſh in anſwering them with equal ſin- 
cerity. © You, Paradyne,” fays he, who have 
no objection to ſaving agreeable things to ladies, 
without ſtanding upon the empty forms of ve- 
racity, may tell Miſs Zaporo that I am fo worn 
down with grief and deſpair, that I have not 
ſaſſicient ſtrength to carry me to her; if I had, 


I thould certainly do mytclf the pleaſure ro come 


and die at her feet.” 

Before I part with Miſs Zaporo, let me make 
ſome reparation for the injury I have been do- 
ing her Since the firſt hour of our acquaint- 
ance, I have given ha the title of Miſs —— 
and the is a lady in her own right. This in- 
juſtice I have been induced to commit for the 
fake of a majority of my fair readers, who, | 


know, love not hard words; and would perhaps 


never have been in cnarity with the fair Zapo- 
ro, had they been forced to pronounce her 
chriſtian name. Thoſe, however, whom this 


Im- 
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impolite neglect offends, will have the goodneſs 


to ſubſtitute every where for Miſs Lady 
12 Zaporo. 
\ 
CHAP. CL 


| Wm us now ſtop to reflect a little. $S nce 
the principal part of our buſineſs is to conduct 
a dich bgh blooded young Engliſhman to the 
temple of wiſdom, no ſma'i! undertaking, let us 
fee I may venture to congratulate my fair 
readers on the happy proſpect of our affairs. 


The ftormy paſſions which drove him from 


Paris, ſeem to have vaniſhed. If he thought of 


Mrs. Mowbray, of Mr. John Lake Fielding, of 


Count Colliano and the Marquis de Valines, it 
was with cool contempt. To Lady Xulicran- 
geſtein Zaporo, he had acted with the moſt 
conſum mate honour. He appears to be no 
longer allured by imprudent pleaſures. It is to 
Miſs Colerain he now ſteers, as to his haven of 
happineſs. Mrs. Birimport inſpired him with 
all the ſoftneſs of fr-*2rnal affections. Mr. 
Lindſay with all the aruour of friendſhip. Can 
he again fall ? No. 

But, except his connoiſſeurſlip at Rome, my 
fair critics will tell me, he docs not appear to 
have made much improvement by his travels. 
With all ſubmiſſion, I appreliend this to be er- 
wheous. He muſt, at Paris, have loſt his mau- 
vaiſe honte; at Paris he muſt have acquired the 
oft elegant of all taſtes for dreſs and dance 
and what ſchool in the univerſe can equal Pa- 
ris for eaſe and attitude, addreſs and grace. 
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Theſe are the eſſentials of a gentleman. It 


any of my fair readers are unreaſonable enough 
to deſire more, I have at this inſtant before me 
all Sir George's remarks and obſervations upon 
the ſoil, climate, produce, government, and 


manners of Italy, and upon the heaths of Ger- 


many. Theſe | intend to compile in four quar- 
to volumes, with an appendix containing a new 
ſyſtem of things my own ſyſtem. But 
this I reſerve for the melancholy era, when I 
find my fervices are no longer acceptable to the 
fair fex. Whilit they are think not of 
men. 


CHAP. cm. 


Tun E late occurrences at Venice had im- 
proved the acquaintance of Sir George Para- 
dyne and Mr. Bardoe, into ſolid friend ihip. Each 
faw, and each reſpected the other's foibles, for 
they were ſpots only in two funs. Both wiſh- 
ed to be in England. Mr. Bardoe, that he 
might look down upon maukind in the fullnets 
of eaſc and apathy ; Sir George, that he might 
begin the duties of a citizen, of a friend, ct a 
man for love is of a man 
They took their route thro' Swabia, and as 
they avoided courts and gallantries, reached Aix 
la Chapelle without diſaſter. Here they intend- 
ed to reſt a few days; for Mr. Bardoe foun! 
good accommodations; and Sir George, abun- 
dant novelt; of character; for the baths bete 
bring together ſtraugers of every country in 
Europe, my Z a 
e- 
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Belonging to the Baths at Aix are many 
pleaſant walks, in which Sir George, who lov- 
ed to riſe early, choſe to take the freſh air of 
the morning, and think of - England, before 


they began to fill with bathers and water-drink- 


ers. One morning he faw reeling before him, 
two well dreſſed young fellows arm in arm, 
ſinging, or attempting to ſing, French catches. 
At the end of the walk they turned full upon 
him. One was a thin emaciated creature, with 
eyes which ſeemed ſtarting from their ſockets; 
his wrinkled ſkin of a dirty ſaffron. This per- 
ſonage no ſooner threw his eyes upon vir 
George, than he (topped ; ant ſtaring at him a 
full half minute, advanced with his offered 
hand, and accoſted him thus. Hah——iv 
buck !! I am glad to ſce thee, d — n mc.“ 
What was Sir George's aſtoniſhment, when he 
recognized in this debilitated animal, the fea- 
tures of his late blooming friend, John Lake 
Fielding, Eſq. He viewed him with a mixture 
of indignation and concern; then turning of, 


aid, 1 have not the honour to know you, 


Sir.“ 

« Why !” returned the other, „what the 
devil] thou art not drunk fo ſoon in a morning? 
Is Jack Fielding to altered ?” 

« He has been long altered,” ſaid Sir George. 
Not an atom, my boy! Tm honeſt Jack 


6 Haneſt !” repeated Sir George. © But it 
is not neceſſary this gentleman thould be amuſed 
with our altercations.“ | 

« He's a jolly Saxon, and don't know En- 
ghſb,” replied Fielding. But what! art thou 
difpofed to call my honeſty in queſtion ? Oh, 


G————N me -now remember -I believe 1 
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might have a few of thy thouſands, But what's 
money amongſt iriends ? hah, boy! Come, for- 
get and forgive. It was only a youthful frolic. 
And curſe me if I don't think the balance was 
in my favour at laſt; only for helping to get 
rid of thy ſhe devil.“ 

„J have to thank you too for the Concier- 
verie,” ſaid Sir George, 

© No, C -n me,” returned the other, 
« that was not mine. I always ſaid it was not 
the genteel thing. I: was thy fair friend. Rot 
we, but ſhe had provocation enough too. It 
Was a damned inſult to bring her own huſband 
o die under her noſe. A droll incident it was. 
Then to fee thee take to godlineſs upon it. 


We did laugh — Yes, we did laugh ſure 


though, and we concluded, that, with thy pious 
Guaims, thou never would'ſt be good for any 
thing; ſo we conſulted to get rid of thee in 
the beſt manner peſſible. I ſaid, pink him. 
That's the genteel thing. But I was over rul- 
ed. Come, give me thy hand forget and 
| forgive. I have revenged thy cauſe nobly. I 
have ſcoured the country of the waole pack. 
The Count and our two women I mean. Curſe 
the unnatural dog! Would'ſt believe it Para- 
dyne, he was juſt upon the point of ſerving me 


the ſame trick as Pelydore ferved Caſtalio. The 
very ſame I aſſure thee. I had a pretty girl 


here — but mum. I diſcovered the dog, and 
was going to ſend him to the devil, when he 
plumpt upon his knees. I did pardon him; 
but it was only on condition that he never 
came within fifty miles of my imperial preſence. 
He decamped wich the two women. 80 far 1 
was obliged to him. But I {hall diſpatch him 
to the teat of old Beelzebub ſtill, if ever he 
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comes in my way. For 1 have ſince diſcovered 
that, by the help of two Calabrimns, he chouſ- 
ed me, out of 5009, at a fingle fitting; and 
d————n him, at laſt, he is nothing but a 
Neopolitan barber.” 

* And could you conſider that as an offence?“ 
| aſked Sir George. 

« Oh, I ſmoak thee, my buck. But he and 
I entered into an honeſt partnerſhip together to 
bubble the reſt of mankind ; fo it was an unpar- 
donable breach of contract to turn his arms 
againſt me.“ 

* May ſuch partnerſhips,” ſaid Sir George, 
e have always ſuch fates.” 

« If my grandmother had not died before I 
was worth a gown and caffock,” anſwered ti.1s 
wild reprobate, © I would have made thee a 
pou of it, and one hour a week, thou ſhould'ſi 

ve had free ingreſs to batter my fins. As 
imprimis, I throwed dice. |h--well, Parſon 
Paradyne, — were not dice made to be throw: ? 
Secundo, I kiſſed the woman, And what were 

the women made for but to be kified. Tertio, 
I drank my wine. And wine was made to be 
drank, my boy. I have confuted thee with pure 
logic, fo don't fay 'm drunk. It is true we 
have been keepin, it up. Stuck to the burgun- 
dy, my boy, four hours after the pharoah ta- 
| bles broke up; and then came here pour le 
frais. What deft ſay to a bottle of burgundy | 
this morning?“ 

6 I fay,” ſaid Sir George, „ that my anger 
is changed into pity and contempt. So to have 
proſtituted your tine talents. So ſoon to have 
deſttoyed a healthy conſtitution with intemper.. 
ance ] I am ſorry for you Fielding ! I had in- 
tended to have honoured you with a gentieman's 
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you are fallen beneath my concern. 

«© Farewell then—and damn your moral pride, 
Paradyne. When thou art diſpoſed to boaſt of 
thy—virtucs, remember, twelve months fince 
it was but the throw of a dye, whether thou 
hadſt not turned up, juſt ſuch another jolly hate 


honeſt ſellow as Jack Fielding 


29 
* 


have done me; but 


Farewell!“ 


That is too true indeed,” faid Sir George, 
with a ſigh, as he haſtened away. 


we are all the children of 
contingents.“ 


E A PF. CIV. 


4 Alas !” 


habit, and the ſport of 


8 IR GEORGE ſaw Mr. Fielding no more. 
He died fifteen days after, and kept it up, as 
well as he was able, to the laſt hour. Sic tranſit 


voluptas. 
The next place at which our travellers made - 


Sic moritur dementia. 


any ſtay was at Bruſſels. They were beginning 
to talk about liberty here; for the Emperor Jo- 


ſeph had offended the prieſts, and had not 


pleaſ- 


ed the nobility. Theſe two bodies were the 
prime movers of throwing off the yoke of tyran- 
2y ; and they would undoubtedly have produced 
a liberty, would have delighted the foul of Mr. 
Burke, and all good biikops 3 and who would 
not have preſtituted herſelf to vulgar embraces. 
They have tried and failed; for when the came 
to be firipped of her meretricious ornaments, 


the Flemings found ber old and ugly. 
But what have we to do with liberty? our 
buſineſs is with Sir George Paradyne. 


One 


night at the theatre, entering late, he was ſhewn 


into 
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into à box where a French officer was engaged in 
converſation with an Engliſh gentleman, a Mr. 
Brent. Their eyes were directed to a box on 
the oppoſite ſide, which had in it two ladies only 
and a gentleman. „ That is what I do not 
know,” faid Mr. Brent, “ for I have not the 
honour of her acquaintance. She is ſaid to be 
a great fortune, perfectly independent, and to 


know the value of freedom.” 


« Has ſhe declared againit marriage ?” aſked 
the officer. 


That,“ replied Mr. Brent, „ is not what 1 


mean. It is that ſhe is lets attentive to character 
than our more ſober ladies of quality are.“ 

c Sur l'amour, ſaid the ofacer, “ c'eſt raviſ- 
ſante; I with I knew any one who could intro- 
duce me to her.“ 


« Her malter of the ceremonies, at preſent,” 


anſwered Mr. Brent, “ is the Marquis de Pau- 
liere, he who is with her in the box. It is ſaid, 


that he is her fate. It is even whiſpered, the 


took this journey on purpoſe to marry him; not 


chuting to do it in London, becauſe the has rela- 


tions of quality, who mi;zht be troubleſome with 


their impertinent obſervations.” 4 


&« O ciel!“ ſaid the officer, © how I admire 
her ſpirit, but pity her infatuation. You are 
Eagliih, Brent; your country will introduce you, 
and you me.“ | 

Sir George's eyes were directed by thoſe of 
the ardent oifhcer to a box, in which ſhone in 
tulgeſs of brilliaacy—Lady Ann Brixworth. 
She was accompanied by the good natured con- 
venient Mrs. Harcourtz and the Marquis de 
Pauliere was no other than Sir George's old 
acquaintance, —the Marquis de Valines, who, 
my fair readers may pothbly remember, was left 
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at London, with Count Colliano, en famille at 
madam Harcourt's. | 
It had happened that the affair of the duel, 
and 1ts cauſe, had occupied the converſation of 
the polite circles a few days, not much to the ad- 
vantage of Lady Ann. She received in conſe- 
quence, ſome flights; and at the Counteſs of 
A's aſſembly, three lords, who had been uſed to 
contend for the honour, ſuffered her to be hand- 
ed to her chair by a commoner. 
In reſentment of this atrocious behaviour, ſhe 


became more and more addicted to domeſtic . 


pleaſures. The Count and the Marquis conceiv- 
ed hopes of ſucceſs ; but as they knew both 
could not, they were juſt upon the point of de- 
ciding which ſhould be the happy man in the 
field of honour, when it occurred to one of thera 
that their proper weapons were the dice. So 
they agreed to throw for her. He who loſt was 
to quit England till after the marriage; and 
then to receive one tenth of the lady's fortune in 
full of all demands whatever. 'The fortunate Jot 
falling upon the Marquis, the Count retired to 
Paris, where we had the pleaſure of his acquaint- 
ance. | | x 

| Tt was not long before Lady Ann's eyes and 
Sir George's met. He bowed. She bowed. 
But it was not altogether a bow of graciouſneſs. 
She ſeemed rather ſurpriſed into it, for ſhe drew 


up, put on an air of gravity, and turned her eyes 


upon the ſtage. | 
« Very true,” ſaid Sw George to himſelf, 


« jt does not become Lady Ann Brixworth's 


dignity to forget injuries ; thoſe ſhe does or thoſe 
me ſuifers, I have nothing to alk from Lady 
Ann.” | | 

« But,” continued he, in this ſilent ſoliloquy, 


« it 
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d it would be cruel to permit her to run head- 
long on her ruin, without endeavouring at lealt 
to open her eyes. I will confider of it.“ 

Returning to his hotel, Sir George communi- 
cated to Mr. Bardoe what he had ſeen, and what 
- had before paſſed between himſelf and Lady Ann 

Brixworth, and aſked his advice. 

Things are going on very well,” ſaid his 
friend, « if your Quixotiſm will permit them 
their courſe. The lady has a certain” portion of 
the devil in her ; and the kindeſt thing you can 
with her, is a dus puniſhment here. Let * 
alone. 


% But,” ſaid Sir George, * one cannot for 
pity's ſake — : | 
“ Her pity for you,” replied Mr. Bardoec. 
% ſharpened the ſword of your friend Captain 
Harcourt ; now perhaps it will ſharpea the ſti- 
letto of the honourable Marquis. Let her 
anne.” | 
Sir George could not liſten to an argument 
drawn from his own lafety > nor could he with - 
draw his pity. He therefore ſent his ſervant 
with the following billet : 
« Sir George Paradyne's compliments to Lady 


Ann Brixworth, requeits permiſſion to pay her 
his reſpects.“ 


Lady Ann anſwered thus : | | 

„ Lady Ann Brixworth's compliments to Sir 
George Paradyne, does not know why he ſhould 
ſeek to renew an acquaintance which he former- 


ly abuſed. She permits therefore his politeneis 
to reſt in peace. 


Sir George wrote back: 


« Something more than politeneſs is my mo- 


tive for wiſhing o fee Lady Ann Brix worth 
her Peace. 22 5 
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Lady Ann wrote thus : | 
« Her Peace! That has already been ſuſſi - 
ciently wounded by Sir Geo. Paradyne. It is 
not neceſſary to renew the act, or the remem- 
brance.” | 
Sir George anſwered with the following : 
« J have alſo ſomething to remember, but 
which 1 chuſe to forget when Lady Ann's happi- 
neſs is at ſtake.— Though ſhe interdiQs me her 
preſence, I hope, for her own fake, ſhe will 
liſten to my remonſtrance. It is whiſpered here, 
Lady Ann, that you are going to give your hand 
to the Marquis de Pauliere. Lady Ann—there 
is no Marquis de Pauliere 
« GEORGE PARADYNE.” 
4 This,“ anſwered Lady Ann, „ is a 
contrivance. I ſhall however keep it from the 
Marquis's knowledge, for Sir George Paradyne's 


Es 
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4 Then,“ replied Sir George, © it will be in- 
cumbent upon myſelf to inform him of it. In 
two hours you will hear of him in the hands of 
juſtice. | 

| c GEORGE PaARADYNE.” 
It muſt be owned that Lady Ann's heroiſm 


was rather ſhook by this laſt billet 3 but it was 


ſupported by the ſuperior heroiſm of Mrs. 
Harcourt. To this good lady indeed, the 
whole connexion berwixt Lady Ann and the 
Marquis was owing ; and ſhe had ſolid reaſons 
for promoting it. Her charaQter was become 
contemptible, and ſhe had diſcernment ſufficient 
to ſee it. She bad loſt the reſpect even of her 


children; and her fortune was reduced almoſt 


to nothing. She would have been glad to have 
exchanged England for any country; but for 
1 
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France--the Paradiſe of women—oh, it was 
delightful. She did not ſuſpect the Marquis to 
be an impoſtor; but leſt he ſhould, ſhe choſe 
to ſecure herſelf ; and was at this inſtant in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his bond for ten thouſand pounds, pay- 
able in ſix months after the marriage had taken 
place. | 

- It will not therefore be wondered at, that Sir 
George's billets ſhould inſpire her with rage; 
which ſhe endeavoured to turn into contem 
She — for ſhe knew the world - and had heard of 
Sir George's extravagince at Paris, and of his 
loſſes at play— believed he wanted to renew with 
Lady Ann, or rather with Lady Ann's fortune; 
and ſhe knew alſo that if he ſucceeded, there 


would be an end of her conſequence and of her 


Sir George's laſt billet, however, had ſtruck 
deep, and as ſoon as the had fatisfied Lady Ann 
by a thouſand aſſurances that the Marquis muſt 
be a man of honour, ſhe went out to ſatisfy her- 
ſelf. At the Marquis's lodgings, things were 
rather in diſorder ; for he had fat out early in 
the morning for Dauphine, accompanied only 
by h:; favourite ſervant. Two portmanteaus 
were ordered to be tent after him; whilſt an old 
trunk had the charge of keeping poſſeſſion of the 

ifes. It was the old Marchioneſs de Va- 
lines, his mother, who occaſioned this. She 


was going to die, but could not die with comfort 
unleſs her dear fon cloſed her eyes. | 


A moſt affectionate letter was left for Lady 
Ann, to inform of this ſad event, and to requeſt 
the would ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for Bareges, 
where the Marchioneſs, his honoured mother, 
had gone to drink the waters, and to reſign her 
foul into the hands of him who gave it; an 

_- | | event, 
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event, which, accompanied 
acceſſion of fortune to himſelf, he dad hope 
was at a much greater diſtance. 

There was alſo a letter for Mrs. Harcourt. 
I never knew the contents; for it was configned 
to the flames as ſoon as read. I can only gueſs 
from the tenor of the advice this wife lady gave 
Lady Ann, that the arguments in it were pre- 
vailing. 

Lady Ann was not much addicted to reflection; 
but thoughts will intrude mal- apropos, as they 
now did to this lady. She could not conceive 
how mothers could be loved with ſo much ar- 
dout ; or where was the neceſſity of ſuch preci- 

itation. What difference could a few hours 
ave made ? | 

Mrs. Harcourt, on the contrary, was charm- 
ed with this trait of the Marquis's conduct ; for 
a good fon muſt make a good huſband. 

« But where is the neceſſity,” ſaid Lady Ann, 
te of haraſſing me acroſs all France; and ſo near 
the winter ?” 

« It was his affection which dictated his re- 


queſt,” anſwered Mrs. Harcourt. « My opi- 


nion however is, that you ſhould go inſtantly to 
Paris; and write him that you wall wait his ar- 
rival there.” 
| Then, » ſaid Lady Ann, « we need not 
haſten from Bruſſels. 

ce And ſo be plagued with the impertinence of 
that Sir George Paradyne,” replied Mrs. Har- 
court. But I proteſt I would never admit 
that meddling young man to my preſence ; and 


and to avoid i it, [ would not ſtay in Bruſſels — no 


— nat an hour.” 

To this Lady Ann made no anſwer; her 
thoughts had taken a little turn. Sir George was 
always 
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always eſteemed a man of honour. Could a man 
of honour aſſert fo ſcandalous a thing of a 
nobleman ; which muſt "overwhelm him with 
confuſion when the falſity of it was diſcovered 
as it foon muſt be? How if it ſhould be true? 
What ought to be her gratitude to Sir Geo. if 
he ſhould really prove the ſaviour of her fortune - 
and her honour ? What if he ſhould have views. 
of a more tender nature? Nothing ever could 
or ſhould convince her, he did not love her 
once. Perhaps ſhe forfeited his aſfection by a 
behaviour of too great levity; and his d 
would not permit him to aſſign the true cauſe. 
Oh—if !f ſhe could return to England Lady 
Ann Paradyne, how would all her enemies, her 
flanderers be put to ſhame. 

Such were the rapid and tumultuous thoughts 
which now aſſailed Lady Ann; and difpoſed 
her to think that at any rate, to ſee and hear Sir 


George could do no harm. But—after the 


proud anfwers ſhe had returned him, how could 
her high ſpirit ſtoop to aſ a favour? 
Pride is a very high power. Few of us but 
know it well. Yet, great as it is, there are men 
who make it bend to little intereſts. Nay, there 
have been examples of ladies who have fubdued 
it on certain tender occaſions. It fcarce took 
Lady Ann two hours, after ſhe had ſhut herſelf 
up in her dreſſing- room to the exclufion of Mrs. 
Harcourt ; whofe apartments happened to be ſi- 
tuated at the other extremity of the houſe in 
which they lodged. I be ſtruggle over, the ho- 
noured Sir George with the following 


KN OO TE 


« If you have ſufficient generoſity to overlook. 
a ladys pet ulance I wiih to charge you o_ 2 | 
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little commiſſion to Lord Auſchamp. If you 


grant me this requeſt, you will have the good- 
neſs to call upon me at your earlieſt convenience. 
Your moſt obedient, | 
« Ann BMUTwORTR.“ 
Sis GrEorGE PARADYNE. ; 


Amongſt all the bad qualities which have from 
time to time, to my great vexation, diſgraced Sir 
George Paradyne, implacability—eſpecially to 
ladies — thank heaven—was not found. He an- 
ſwered the above, that he would wait upon the 


lady in an hour. This hour he wanted to conſult 


Mr. Bardoe, wo, in confequence of the little 
prejudices he had imbibed againit the beautiful 
tex, gave him the ſame advice Mrs. Harcourt 
had given Lady Ann—not to ftay in Bruſſels an 
hour; but it was one of Sir George's peculiari- 
ties, never to take advice he did not reliſh. 

Lady Ann received Sir George in her dreſſing- 
room, in a delicate undreſs ; and the expreſſion 
of her pretty face was a ſoft languor, bordering 


on dejection. There was a time when Sir George 


would have thought her an intereſting figure ; 
but, to the ſeducing charms of beauty, all but 
Miſs Colerain's, he had ſteeled his heart. 

The interview however was very long, and as 
it mould ſeem, very important. I do not pre- 
tend to know all that paſſed in it. It is certain 
that dir George convinced Lady Ann that the 
Marquis de Pauliere had been a valet, and was 
married; and that Lady Ann ſhed abundance of 
tears—no doubt, of contrition. It appears alſo 
that Sir George's humanity was exerted to dry 
up theſe tears; and that he ſucceeded. How [ 


know not; nor preſume to gueſs ; for I have 


learned, thank heaven, to remain quiet in igno- 
rauce, 
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rance, when I cannot get knowledge ; and I re- 
commend it to philoſophers and theologians to do 
the ſame. 
What I do know is, that for almoſt à month 
enſuing, Sir George was generouſly aſſiduous in 
alleviating Lady Ann's afflictions. He introdu- 
ced her to the beſt company in Bruiſels 3 made 
agreeable excurſions to the nei;;hbouring cities; 
and attended her to all the public amuſements. 


All which time the honourable Mr. Bardoe amuſ- 


ed himſelf his own way; ſatisfied to throw a few 
ſatirical darts at his friend, whenever he came 
within bow-thot. 


OY AE OC, 


Ir is more that I would not leave the curioſity 
of one of my fair readers unſatisfied, than that 
1 think the matter of any importance, that I 
write this ſhort chapter, to account for the pre- 
cipitate retreat of the handſome valet of the 
Marquis de Valines. It was wholly o ving to the 
1mportune appearance of Sir George at the thea- 
tre. | | 

When this important perſonage left the Cha- 
teau de Valines to fet up a marquiſate oi his own, 
he left a friend in it, who promiſed from time to 
time to make him acquainted with any occur- 
rences which might affect hiniſelf; and was to 
b= rewarded with now and then an Engliſh bank 
note, the value of- which is known in every 


corner of France. By this friend, Monbfeur 


Pritteau, for that was our adventurer's name, 

was informed of the viſit Sir Gcorge had paid the 

old Marquis; and of his having gained true in- 
| telligence 
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telligence relative to himſelf. This inſormation 
reached him in London, when his affairs with 
Lady Ann were very promiſing. All of a ſud» 
den, a ſuperior marquiſate, that of de Pauliere, 
fell to him by the death of an uncle; and he was 
under the abſolute neceſſity of going to it for the 
regulation” of his affairs. This marquiſate being 
ſituate in the Cambreſis, it would lay him under 
inexpreſſible and eternal obligation if Lady Ann 
would viſit Bruſſels; for how could he endure 
life, a long, long ſummer, without her reviving 
preſence ? And Lady Ann had the good nature 
to keep him in endurance, by a grant of his re- 
queſt. 

Monſieur Pritteau had often met his friend 
too, Count Colliano, the Neapolitan barber, this 
ſummer at Aix and Spa, and reccived from him 
new apprehenſions of the terrible Sir George Pa- 


SS 0 T 7 


| y H EN people are flying on the wings of 
pleaſure, they ſeldom take much pains to enquire 
where they are going. And yet, confidering 
that, in a mind not habituated to depravities, vie 
olations of the laws of prudence and propriety 
are always attended with remorſe, at leatt ; it 
might be well if the enquiry was more frequently 
made. 
Not that I mean to bring any heavy accuſation 
againſt Sir George. His connection with Lady 
Ann was innocent, no doubt, perfectly mnocent 
but it was too cloſe, Every body knows that 
when two motives, a black and a whine, offer 
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themſel es to the conſideration of thoſe who are 
ſetting in judgment on the conduct of their 
neighbours, they chuſe — which they like beſt. 
Now as it happened that in Bruſſels, the fautors 
of the black were more numerous than of the 


 white—T hope Bruſſels is ſingular in this —neither 


Sir George nor Lady Ann could eſcape the little 
malignities. — Yes—it was too cloſe. The ne 
quid nimis of Horace, has almoſt as little effect 
in regulating a young man's impetuoſities, as the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul. | 

But what neither St. Paul, nor Horace, nor 
the pointed arrows of Mr. Bardoe could effect, 
was done in an initant by an electric ſhock. Not 
a month ſince, Sir George had given one fome- 
thing ſimilar, in the ſame place, the theatre, to 
the noble Marquis de Pauliere, This was from a 
female battery, from a pair of azure eyes, whote 
lambent flames were more awful to Sir George 
than all the frowning terror that could have been 
collected upon all the ſtern brows of all the ma- 
jeſties of Europe and Aſia. | 

Lady Ann made her appearance this night at 
her uſual hour, the interval betwixt the third and 
and fourth a&t—in all the blaze of diamond luſ- 
tre—Sir George at her fide. The lady threw 
her eyes round the boxes to collect the homage 
due to her. Sir George to ſce where his was pro- 
per to be paid. 

In one of theſe boxes —without a pearl - or 
any thing to attract eyes, but ſimple grace and 
beauty ſat Miſs Colerain; whoſe eyes hap- 
pened to be thrown upon Sir George the inſtant 
his wete directed to her. 

I have fuppoſed Sir George ſtruck with an 
electric ſhock. What elſe could have forced the 
blood with ſuch rapidity into his face; and into 
ei I | the 
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the ſinuoſities of his brain; ſo as to throw all the 
intellectual motions into confuſion ? I hope my 
fair readers have compaſſion; and ſure Sir George 
was now a proper object of it. 

Oppoſite to him ſat the woman whom he loved 
—whom heefteemed—whom he looked up to as 
his partner in all the happineſs of his future life. 
By his fide ſat the woman he did not love—at h:3 
heart -whom he ſtill leſs eftcemed-- and upor 
whom he reſted for no part of his future happi- 
_ neſs. Yet—oh folly !— ſuch are thy effects 

She had a preſent claim to his attentions. 
Lady Ann ſaw b bluſhing confuſion ; ob- 
ſerved where his cy ere directed ; and atked 
if he knew the lady in the oppoſite box? It was 
the eaſieſt thing in the world to ſay ves, and the 


| Propereſt. But Sir George ſaid neither yes or 


no; nor any thing very intelligible, —He 
thought he believed he did not know— 
| but he might have ſcen the lady in England— 
and he bluſhed flill deeper when he ſaid chis 
for equivocation, with Sit George, was à very 
unfamiliar practice. | | | 
« Yes,” faid Lady Ann, «I fancy you have 
ſeen her before. Pray- if it is not a ſfecret— 
what 1s her name ?” 
« Her name? Lady Ann—it is—I am endea- 
vouring to recollect it—” ſtammered out Sir 
George. 
« Bleſs me,” faid Lady Ann, laying her hand 
his, „for a lady you cannot recollect 
ſhe has a vaſt influence upon your nervous ſytf- 
tem.“ * | 
« Mine! dear Lady Aan, how you talk !” 
ſaid Sir George. | 
% But have you recollected the lady? aſked 
Lady Ann, 
66 Yes,” 
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“ Yes—yes—”" Sir George replicd, © ſhe is a 
Miſs Colerain, a ftranger in Bruſſels Com- 
mon politeneſs requires I ſhould go to pay her 
my reſpects.” | 5 | 

« It is a trembling politeneſs,” aid Lady 
Ann, with a fort of an hyſteric laugh, but 
very well ſuppoſe I ſee you for the laſt time. 
Adieu, Sir George.” g 

« Dear Lady Ann! how you talk ! ſure com · 
mon complaiſance does not deſerve ſuch ſeverity 
of reproof.“ 

«© Common complaiſinze! Does common 
complaiſance ſhake people like an ague ? 

e Dear Lady Ann you quite miſtake 
the matter quite | — 

« There is a way to convince me of it 
an eaſy way. For ture, the ſacriſice of a little 
common complaiſance is no great matter - con- 
ſidering | 

&« | would make you a thouſane ſacrifices. 
But dear Lady Ann let your commands be 
founded on reaſon. 

« Of which, you will be the judge. Well! 
you ſee we are the only occupiers of this box. 
I am not diſpoſed to give Miſs —— what's her 
n ime, the appearance of a triumph.“ 

« A triumph ! how can ſuch a thought enter 
your head. I will not ſtay ten minutes, But 
not to yo juſt ro ſpeak to Miſs Colerain 
—itranger as ſhe is—would be ſuch a ſoleciſm 


in good manners—that—really Lady Ann—t - 


never knew you to unjuſt before.” 


« Your 
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« Your duplicity is admirable ! and I am fated 
to be eternally its dupe. GO.” | 

This little monoſyllable, Lady Ann ſeemed to 
heave up with the whole force of her expira- 
tive powers, aided by anger, or diſdain. Sir 
George did not go. For a playhouſe is not a 
good place to think in, and to take wiſe reſo- 
lutions. So he ſat the remainder of the enter- 


tainment like——— — like a man who had affront- 


ed himfelf, and was quarrelling with himſeli 
for the injury. 

Poor Sir George! Not a ſingle deviation from 
the ſtraight unamuſing line of rectitude, with- 
out a pumihment ! How hard a fate! 


CHAP. VII. 


WI EN Sir George had eſcorted Lady An:. 
home, ſhe hoped he would ſtay ſupper. le 
begged to be excuſed. He was not well. She 
ſuſpected the diſeaſe to be Miſs Colerain; and 
not having lately read that excellent treatiſe, 
the government of the tongue, ſhe was extreme- 
ly hberal of her epithets, many of which were 
new, at leaſt to Sir George; and which 1 
would have detailed for the uſe of my fair read- 
ers, if I could have thought any of them were 
unprovided. Not that I would much recom- 
mend the uſe of them, becauſe, as in the -pre- 
ſent caſe, they do not always ſucceed ; but be- 


cau ſe 


and had gone for G 
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cauſe I would always have the fair ſex perform 
in the beſt manner poſſible, whatever they un- 
dertake. | | 
am ſorry I cannot exhibit Sir George as a 
pattern of genteel Socratic patience. On the 
contrary I find him, this night, much too irri- 
table. He retorted upon the lady. TI cannot 
pardon this. Nay, in the midſt of a moſt elo- 


quent declamation, which ſhe poured profuſely 


out for Sir George's benefit, he tore himſelf 
away; and without the common ceremonies of 
politeneſs, left Lady Ann to the cold conſolati- 
ons of Mrs. Harcourt. 

Not in a humour for ſociety, Sir George 
went to bed. There, inſtead of ſleeping, he 
amuſed himſelf with making philoſophical re- 


ffections—Medicines, ſaid to be invented to 


allay the fever of the mind ; but which, in this 
inſtance, failed of their ſalutary purpoſe. 
Miſs Colerain and Miſs Carlill, for the alfo 


was there, were accompanied to the theatre by 


two ladies and two gentlemen, one of whom 2 
Mr. Follis, Sir George happened to know. To 
this gentleman's he went in the morning, as 
early as propriety would admit; and from him 
he learned that Miſs Carlill and her friend, 
whom he knew only by name, had been his 


gueſts. That the firſt lady come to ſettle ſome 


accounts reſpecting John Carlill of Ghent, her 
uncle; that they had been at Bruſſels a week, 
t that morning. Gone!“ 


ſaid Sir George. Not an hour fince,” replied 
Mr. Follis. This gave Sir George a diſturbance 
he was ſcarce able to conceal ; but he had other 
matters of enquiry. 


66 Mar 
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« May I aſk,” faid he, ho the ladies amu” 
ſed themſelves here?“ | 5 

« An indiſpoſition took Miſs Colerain the ſe- 
cond evening; from which ſhe ean ſcarce be 
ſaid to be recovered. It was with difficulty 
ſhe was perſuaded to go to the theatre la 
night. e thought it might be of ſervice to 
her. But I think the came back worſe than ſhe 
went It was only laſt night ſhe declared her 
reſolution, as Mifs Carlill had finiſhed her bu- 
tineſs, of leaving Bruſſels this morning.“ 


« Did the fee any Engliſh families,“ Sir 


George aſked, « or make enquiry after any _— 
„She ſaw ſome Engliſh gentlemen at my 
houſe,” Mr. Follis replied, „but I do not re- 


member ſhe was particular in her enquiries.” 


« | knew her in England,” Sir George ſaid, 
cc and ſhould have been glad to make my ſervi- 
ces acceptable to her But I ſuppoie the did not 
know of my being in Bruflcls.” 

Mr. Follis ſmiled. | 1 

« By that ſmile,” faid Sir George, © you 


ſhould ſeem to think otherwiſe.” 


« Your name, Sir George,” Mr. Follis re- 


plied, „was certainly mad: uſe of by a tca- 
drinking party, Englith principally, at my houſe, 


the ſecond evening after the arrival of our 
gueſts; the ſame cvening in which Miſs Cole- 
rain was taken with her indiſpoſition.“ 

« If it is not improper to aſk,” faid Sir 


George, I ſhould with to know, if any thing 
was laid to my prejudice ? * 


« Oh no, Mr. Follis anſwered, not in 
the leaſt. You were only ſpoken of as un gen- 
tilbomme de bonne fortune; happy in the {miles 
of Lady Ann Brixworth.“ 
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© Good God !” ſaid Sir George, with impati- 
ence, Mr. Follis, I beg you will contradict this 
report. It is injurious to the honour of Lady 
Ann Brixworth. There is nothing in it.” 
If you deſire it, Sir George, anſwered Mr. 
Fallis, „but really, from the general character of 
Sir Geo. Paradyne, I know not how to ſpeak of 
his addreſſes re ekling diſgrace on any lady.“ 
Sir George bluſhed at his own faux pas, which 
moſe from his underſtanding the full force of 
the French expreſſion, de bonne fortune, better 
than Mr. Follis ſeemed to do.“ 

c My addreſſes to Lady Ann then,” ſaid Sir 
George, © was the only idea meant to be conveyed 


| by your tea-drinking party?“ 


“ {uppole ſo,” replied Mr. Follis. But men 
you know, like to treat ſuch ſubjects with hilari- 
ty; and a little equivocation gives them a peculiar 
zeſt. However, the ladies, our gueſts, did not 
ſeem much entertained. Indeed Miſs Colerain's 
indiſpoſition ſeized her foon after; and the Was 
obliged to retire.” 

A many {tabs for Sir George! 


QC: NA N 


As RIVED at his hotel, he fought the a- 
partment of his friend; and having unloaded 
himſelf, appealed to him, whether he was not the 
moſt unſorzuoate ? f 
Not quite,” Mr. Bardo: anfwered, * for you 
have meat, clothes, and fire; according to our 
great poet, the three unpoe. ical requiſite of life. 
Tne bowl of picatur2 in lecd has not always ran 
pon the ſmoothelt gronad. But nature has 
Vol. II. | K | made 
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made no ground quite ſmooth. Nor did the. 
chuſe to fabricate rotes without thorns ; I fup- 


poſe, leſt men ſhould be eternally ſmelling.” 

« You ate the d————|{ comforter,” faid 
Sir George. © Have you began to think of leaving 
this curſed place r 

« A few days ſince, returned Mr. Bardoe, 
« Bruſſels was a delightful city; clean, well pa- 
ved, and well policed. What feeret metamo 
ſis has happened; for I fee no change? 

« You delight to plague one; Sir George an- 
ſwered ; however, I muſt go off for Ghent di- 
realy; and will either return hither, or wait 
your coming there, which you chooſe.” 

& Have you communicated this agreeable fancy 

to Lady Ann Brixworth ?” Mr. Dardoe aſked. 
_ © No——the vevit—"' Sir George anſwered. 
« How can you be fo provoking ? Have I not 
told vou how the uſed me? NO—I will never 
ſre her more. | 


* It may, anfwered Mr. Bardoe, * be a wiſe 


reſolution ; but it is hardly a gallant one. Bur 
that, thank heaven, is your bulineſs, not mine, 
I ſhall be ready in an hour.” 

It agreed ill with Sir George's impatience 
to wait this hour; and it prevented his overta- 
king the ladies upon the road; and made it im- 
proper to vilit them that evening. In the morn- 
ing Sir George fought their lodgings, an ſent 
in bis nume to ils Colcrain. Mus Colerain was 
indiſpoſed and could not fee an He went 
away . Father bilous 3 but Aar cats half 
round the town walls, the bile began to return 
into its proper Channels; he returned, and 
tent in his name to Miſs Cariill, woo received 
kim wich a quaker-like civility, which almolt froze 
his blood. | | 
A man 


* 
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A man———ex he is a lawyer —who 
is conſcious of a defect in his cauſe, will begin 


his pleadings with a defect of confidence. Sir 
| his eaſe— 


not with the readineſs of a man at 
opened the cauſe by ſaying, « How ex- 
tremely unfortunate he was not to know of the 
at Brullels.*” | | 
The fair quaker anſwered, * man cannot reaſon- 
ably expett to be fortunate in all things.” 
At preſent Sir George did not chufe to under- 
ſtand this; fo went on to complain of Mifs 


Colerain's crucky, and Miſs Cartill's want of 


friendſhip, not to honour him with notice of 
their arrival. | 
« We learned, ſaid Miſs Carlill, « thou wert 


| otherwiſe employed.” | 


I moſt have been in 2 buſinefs of. 
more importance than life or death, not to have 
relinquilhed or deferred it, on fuch an oecaſi - 
on.” | : 
Friend Paradyne,” ſaid Miſs Carfill, let 
ns leave inflated language to poets ; it wilt ſhoc- 
ten our labour, to be explicit. Thou wet 
with Ann Brixwerth.” . 

J knew Lady Ann in London,” replied Sir 
George ; © and it would have been the extreme of 
unpoliteneſs, not to have taken ſome notice of her, 
in a foreign country.” 1 
* One is not prepared to admire the politeneſs 
of renewing an acquaintance in Bruffels which did 


thee ſo lictle honour in London.“ 


« l A to be able to do ker an eſſential 
piece of ierviee; not to have done it, would have 
been an inhumanity for which I ceuld not have 
forgiven myſelf. Her gratitude impoſed upon me 
the obligation of attending upon her more cloſcly = 
than otherwiſe I fhould.“ ba 
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« dare ſay it did,” ſaid Miss Carlill. 

« You have heard ſome Bruſſels ſcandal, my 
dear Miſs Carlill.” 

« Bruflels has talked of thee, no doubt.” 

« And what has it faid fg” 
That which I ſhall not repeat. What moſt 
grieves Cornelia Colerain, is thy indifference to 
all things but Ann Brixworth. Thou haſt culti- 
vated the acquaintance of no man of letters. Thou 
haſt been in purſuit of no ſcience. Ann hath 
been thy ſole paſhon.” | 
„ do aſſure you, Mi:s Carlill,” ſaid Sir 
| os | "0 


Let me interrupt thee,” returned Miſs Carlill. 
« [aſk thee no queſtions; I require of thee no 


affurances. Do not debaſe thyteit.” 
2 Is there no convincing you ?” aſked Sir 


What wouldſt thou ſay? Not that thy en- 

gagement with Ann Brixworth is of the light kind 
that would be treachery to her. Not that it 
had been honourable — that would be a forfeit 
'of the. faith thou ſtill profeſſeſt for Cornelia. Not 
that it has been neither one nor other—for who 
would believe thee ?” | | 
Tou would make a moſt admirable judge, 
to deeide the cauſe before you have heard it.“ 

« Have I not heard it?? | | 

Only one fide, I think.” 4 

. All that ingenuity could fay on the other, I 
hive heard, for Cornelia was thy advocate, till 
citcumſtances preſſed too ſtrong upon her. When 

this happened, I ventured to become thy advo- 


' Care; tul——thou faweit Cornelia at the theatre 


I think. 
” 8 «] did.” 


« Then 


the cauſe.” 
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© Then ſay, George Paradyne, to what cauſe 
could it be owing, that thou cameſt. not to her? 
But beware of an anſwer calculated to prevari- 
cate or to deceive, If it would have been the ex- 
treme of unpoliteneſs not to have noticed Ann 
Brixworth in a foreign coun —what was it 
to Cornelia? To Corneha—who loved thee with 
ſuch ſanctity of affection; all her prayers to heaven 
are for thy happineſs, thy glory. This it was 
that brought convictien home to the boſom of 
Cornelia. For of what nature ſoever might be 
the Mads by which thou wert bound to Ann 
Brix worth; no act of thine, could more ſtrongly 
demonſtrate that they were ſuperior to. thoſe by 
which thou wert bound to Cornelia.” 

There was in this reproof, a ſomething, beſides 
ſolemnity and emnha{is, that ſtruck Sir George to 
the heart. He bad no longer the leaſt inclination 
to pretaxicate; for he had none to fpezk. He 
fat down upon a ſofa z his pale face declared the 
ſickneſs of his mind and made Mifs Carlity pity 
wn tloug he could not excuſe him. 

At length, 1 am guilty of folly,” ſaid he; 
*« but of abatement of affection to Mils Coleraia 
Jam not guilty. May | be permitted to throw 
mytelf at her feet, to alk her pardon, and ſubinit 
to her mercy ?” 

Thou canſt not fee her,” replied Miſs Car- 
lill; „it would be cruel, and it would be impoli- 
tie alſo, ſuppoſing thou ſtill loveſt her, at preſent 
to deſire it. She 1s ſick at heart, and thou art 


« May I ſtay at Ghent, with hopes of ſeeing 
her?“ Sir George aſked. 

« By no means,” Miſs Carlill replied. «It 
would retard her recovery, and do thee no ſer- 


vice.“ 
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« May I,” aſked Sir George, « depend upon 


youy friendſhip ? T 
42 upon thyſelf,” anſwere d Miſs Carlill. 
Colerain bas not changed her manner 
of thinking, She loves thee. That is a weakneſs 
ſhe cannot conquer. But ſhe does not at pretent 
eſleem thee. Never will ſhe be any thing to the 
man whom ſhe cannot eſteem as well as love. 
Since the has known thee, thy life has been a ſeries 
of ebbs and flows. Thou halt been able to make 
wife and virtuous reſolutions; but not to keep 
them. Thy nature is ingenucus; weigh thyfelt ; 
make thyſelf eſtimable in thy own eyes. Till 
thou art io, attempt not to fee Cornelia Colerain. 


This is thy only way.” 


This tone brought on a more confidential ait. 
courſe, in which Miſs Carlill convinced Sir George, 
that be was his friend, that ſhe gave him the 
beſt advice poſſible, when ſhe adviſed him to 
truſt to time, his own merit, and Miſs Colerain's 
affeftions. fe only wrote his fair inexorable a 


note of fad contrition, and took his leave, 


c H AP. c. 


Evzzr thing in this world is the beſt poſſi- 

Las Lebnitz taught this grand truth, and every 
"yy believes it but the unhappy. Hither- 

to Sir Gorge Paradyne had little — to 22 


this conſolat ory ſyſtem; for few clouds had ye 


intervened to ſhade the ſunſbiue of his days. Yor 
him, nature was all lovelineſs. Her flowers and 
her fruits—all exquiſite. Man- whoſe expan- 
five mind could meature the celeſtial ſpaces, and 
read greek. — Man approached the divinity. Wo- 


man—was divini:y itſelf. 
'This 


| Colerajn. 
the found her inexorability? A ſuppoſed con- 
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divinity, (I diſpute 


This approach of man to 
not that of women) ſeems to me to be rather an 


amplification; and with regard to one — 
that of immutability, rather an error of c 
on; for one hour, one ſingle hour, had made 
Sir George diſcover this ſyſtem of optimiſm to be 
falſe. When he left Ghent, the earth's greet 

livery was faded ; the towns were filled with men 
who made cheating each other the important bu- 
ſineſs of their lives 53 and with men who murdered 
their fellow creatures ſcientifically, at the rate of 
fix-pence a day, Englih. Man, no doubt, had z 
ſoul, but in what did he exerciſe it? To ſpeculate 
in ideal worlds to iwolve mankind in darkneſs 
and inflame them with deſtructive animoſity, for 
words. Nay, womet———— —ſtop, dear, 
Sic George. A biographer muit facrifice every 

thing to truth. What is beauty? Sir George 
began to aſk, and to anſwer,—a gaudy flower 
made to pleaſe the eye of man —--——nd 
plague his heart. The caprice of the ſex is in- 
tolerable. At heart, every woman is—a tyr.7. 


This blaſphemy, thanx k=arcn, is none of mine; 
Let _ eo. an ſw· ur it. 


Ren his aner i and unf eu en yecyCares 
oi the * icx, he did not ezempt even M. a 
On what mighty offence of his did 


nexion with Lady Ann Brixworth ; which no- 
thing but the malignity of the world would 
reſolve into any thing but the mere ardor of  polite- 
neſs. Suppoſe it not ſo, are theſe the times to 
reject a man for a little matter of mere temporal 
gallan:ry ? Or could Miſs Colerain doom him to 
miſery for the offence of not going round the 
thegtre to welcome. her to Bruſſels? a mere 


_ Eriqueite, in which as much politeneſs would be 
loſt on one ſide, as gained on the other? 
K 4 After 
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After all, canſes ſhould at leaſt be as great as 
their effects; but this effect is much greater 
than its aſſigned cauſe z much greater. Perhaps 
he knew the oſtenſible cauſe only. Perhaps the 
real one is of a different nature. Miſs Colerain 
has ſeen other men. She likes France. Some 
Count or Marquis, perhaps. Tnis is the proba- 
bility, Yes—— this is certainly the truth. Such 
is woman | | | 1 


Alas! ſuch is man 
en 


Tun US endeavouring, according to the 
laudable cuſtom of man, to throw his own faults 
und follies upon ſome other perſon, or ſome other 
thing, Sir George Paradyne arrived from his 
travels at his houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare. Lady 
Mary received tim with all the tenderneſs ſo fond 
a mother could be ſuppoſed to feel; but Lady 
Mary's tender ſenſations were always ynder the 
controul of reaſon, and never interfered with her 
aignity. In the firſt hour of his arrival, ſhe gave 
im a lecture that might ſerve as a comment upon 
the pait, and a leſſon for the future. She had 
heard of Paris, of Mrs. Mowbray, and of Count 
Colliano. Not that Lady Mary's cenſures were 
directed againſt the immoralities of gallantries and 
guming, for theſe are ton, and ton admits not of 
Immorality; but againſt Sir George's unſkilful 
application of them. Ihe object of the firit 
was a woman of no conſequence in life; with 
whom he could never arrive at any degree of 
eclat. Of the fecond, a mere adveaiurer, when 
fo many of the real French roble.k& — 


N 
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been glad of his money, and have given him 
celebrity in exchange. So Lady Mary might have 
exclaimed with Mr. Pope N 


« Virtue, we grant, is but an empty boaft 
% Geds! ſtall the dignity of vice be loit 


Notwithſtanding the little rebuffs Sir George 
had met with in his travels, he had acquired— 
believe it is a proceſs of nature -a higher opmi- . 
on of himſelf than he ſeems to have ſet out with. 
He had acquired alſo a certain higher degree of 


_ irritability, the work of Ghent, I preſume, and 


the union of theſe was incompatible with the 
patient endurance with which he had been accuſ- 
romed to hear Lady Mary's readings ; he told her 
therefore, when ſhe gave him leave to ſpeak, 


„ That he muſt for the future take the liberty 
to ſuppoſe himſelf out cf the nurſery, and that if 


the had nothing more agreeable to entertain him 


with, than his own follies, he muſt beg leave to 


decline the pleaſure of her company.” * 
« I ſuppoſe,” faid Lady Mary, « you will 


ſpeak in the true tone to that great and good man, 


Lord Auſchamp, to whom you have never once 
wrote.” 3 3 | 

&« Moſt certainly I ſhall, madam, if Lord 
Auſchamp ſpeaks in the fame tone to me. I will 
be no man's ſlave, and no man's property. That 


leſſon at leaft, I learned at France. I ſhall be 


happy to pay him the reſpect due to an uncle, 
ard, if you will permit, ſupremely happy, to 
pay your ladyſhip the duty of a ſon.” 
« Cod help me!” faid Lady Mary, 
K 5 In 
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In the careſſes of Mrs. Birimport Sir George 
found fome alleviation for the perverſeneſs of 
Lady Mary. Such was his ſiſter's gentleneſs 

and love, he gave her all his confidence. He 

informed her of Miſs Colerain from the firſt 
hour he had known her. Of the birth and pro- 
greſs of his affeftion ; of his recent difappoint- 
ment; of her caprice; ſo he choſe to call it, and 
its cauſe. 

« The character of this lady,” faid Mrs. Bi- 
rimport, is not indeed, too frequent in this 


ets * When, bs 

s n, r 
own account of it, it has been the moſt * 
and ſteady I ever knew in woman. Oh! would 
all the young women affume it, all the young men 
would 
wants is to have Sir ( ne one of 
the firft of men. I ſhould be happy in her ac- 


proud of what ? 
grand faſcinators of ſuperfi- 
the is 


were,” hid Sir George, with a 


1 


good, active, and intelligent. All ſhe 


proud of the virtues of the man 


„eee „ „ tw 


Y © 


——_— 


P. 


| Ta E delineation of Mr. Bardoc's character, 


anſwered. 


mary r 
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gave Mrs. Birimport great pleaſure. But,” 
fays the, „ his difeaſe, though uncommon, is 
curable. He is fick only of a ſoperſiuity of hap- 
piueſs. 
« One would indeed imagine,” ſaid Sir 
„ „ many cures might be found for this 
diforder. A wife, for example. Shall I recom- 
mend my fiſter as a ph ian?“ 
„I never fcek my pacicnts,” Mrs. Birimport 


To engage him to viſit a tady,” ſaid Sir 
George, would be no eaſy taſk; I mult try to 
betray him.” 

In this treachery Sir George ſucceeded ; but he 
had ne occafion to repeat it. Though Mr. Bar 


doe was ſenuble that women were -No, 
Mr. Bardoe, it is not the of your de- 
them. No 


. | go on with my 
ſtory. Mr. Bardoe took the trouble to cal upon 
5 port often in a z he took the 
to talk with ber. laſenſbiy 2 great 
i enfued—one might fay-of 
. Although a miſanthrope, and though 
I differ with him toto colo as to woman, yet it 
be owned the man had a guod underitand- 

great many ferious, and ſome droll truths 
him; and certain circumſtances con. 


: At 


to extremes. 
At 
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At leaſt, he found there was one woman who 
might be endured. TY | 

« Of the conſolatory friendſhip of Mr. Lindfay 
Sir George could not now avail himſelf. That 
was ſtill in the north; and indeed now 
had not any thing in town, except Sir George, 
which could draw him thither. For Miſs Fluellen, 
who, if my fair readers remember, had put his 
mind into a certain fluctuation, had decided the 
matter during his abſence, her own way. 

Weary of London, in which, now Mr. Lind- 
ſay had left it, ſhe had no ſociety which ſuited 
ber; and ſtruck with the heroic affection of her 
Welch lover, ſquire Owen ap Jones ap Price, 
who had undertaken the ardous taſk of following 
her to London, after inſiſting that he ſhould learn 
a little genteel London behaviour, and in particu- 
lar, take leſſons of a celebrated perfenage who 
taught grown gentlemen to dance; ſhe conſented 
to give him her hand; and in two months was 

ſet down Mrs. Owen ap Jones ap Price, at her 
country houſe, at the foot of Plimlimmon. 

Man though the lord of the creation, for 
whom the ſun and moon were made, and the 
bright galaxy above, and the ſweet pretty galaz- 
ies below is yet - am ſorry to tell it 
my fair readers —is yet an imperfect being. His 
proper ſtudy is himſelf ; ſages and poets fay fo. 
This important taſk he — early; 2 Os 
by a very ſmall quantity of enquiry, that h 
i bt him the — can X blame, 
and every thing it ought to admire, he ſettles 
pretty firmly in this concluſion, and few things 
there be that can ſhake it. | 
Z3io difficult is it for a man to admit the force of 


* 
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whole candour we have often ſeen, could not ſub- 
mit to yield the palm of perfect conduct to 
Miſs Colerain Beauty, he mult allow her, and 


_ underſtanding, accompliſhment, and temper. But 


this temper was capricious, cruel, inexorable 
that underſtanding jiable to be wa „ and to 
make wrong judgments ; of which himfelf was 
an inſtance. Sir found it neceſſary to 

fay this ſo often, for indeed he thought 
little but of Miſs Colerain—— that he atmoſt 
arrived at believing it; and its conſequence was 
a ſort of proud and ſullen ſtate of the mind, 
which neither brought tranquillity itſelf, nor 
permitted him to take proper meaſures to obtain 


it. 80 far indeed he yielded to the tender wiſhes 


of his filter, that he was with her often; but it 
was evident he was not amuſed. She, and his 
friend Mr. Bardoe perceived his portion of _ 


grow leſs and leſs. His fpirits flagged ; his 


appetitg.ceaſed ; his bloom changed; and it was 
too apparent, he muſt be ſoon loſt to them and 
to himſelf. Many and tender were the remon - 
ſtrances they made him. His anſwer was, he 
felt no indiſpoũtion; and that it would be time 
enough to ſeck a remedy when there was dif- 


_ eaſe. 


Sir George lived, or rather lodged, in Groſve- 
nor ſquare ; for his meals, fuch as they were, he 
uſually took at Mrs. Birimport's. This lady, 
made it her conſtant practice to wait upon her 


mother once a week at leaſt; a morning call, 
Lady Mary expetted———exatted no more; for 
their ſocieties were not the ſame, and their com- 
mon inclinations and amuſements were extremely 
— Lad Mary had had the goodnef 
Hitherto ne- 
vey ws invade "Upon Sir George in his libra- 
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1+ but having one evening, heard fomething 
of Miſs Colerain, and of Sir George being ill 

ar inlove; the next morning the ſought and 
found him there. Mrs. Birimport was already 
with Sir George, iatending at the uſual hour to 
proceed to her mother's apartments. 

„Very well,” Lady Mary began, * Iam glad 
to ſee you here together. Now tell me—is it 
proper that I ihould be the laſt perſon to hear 


What alli the town talks of, and what moſt con- 


C<rns me to know. They fa are in a waſte, 
— hey fay you 

Mrs. Birimport looking tenderly at her brother, 
burtt intu tears. 

I hope, madam,” ſaid Sir Geo. « you ſce 
in my face nothing to confrin this report, and 
then it will be lese worthy of credit.” 

« | fee you fo ſeldom,” Lady Mary replied, 
« I hardly know you. You have been long dead 
to me. lam very unhappy in my chiltren.”— 
And the fat herfelf 2 

« If fuch a thing ſhould happen, Sir George, 
faid ſhe, raifing her head, but God forbid— 
but if it thould—what comes of the family ef- 
tates ? 


1 paſs ro my biſter,” Sir George an- 


k vin — i wil we. How 
can you mention comfort to me ? You know 1 


You are 


22 
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% But what ? returned Lady q4+ 4 « What 

can you pothbly reproach me with ? Don't I take 
of your houſe with proper dignity ? 

I have nothing to reproach you for, madam, 


y : \ » 
* ſiſter of an earl oy 
gnity, who is ? But it makes my heart 
bleed to think what a fueceſſor I am to gire place 


ta. A woman never of the leaſt conicquence in 


life—-a merchent's daughter—a bankrugt mer- 
chant—that daughter reduced fo low as to work 
for her bread. And could you, Sir George 
could you think of ſtaining the honour of your an- 
with ſuch a wife? Clandeſtine too l myielf never 
confulted ? 
ere let us cloſe for ever Lady Mary's ele- 
gant vituperation, though the did not. A full 
half hour ſhe ran with a rapid courſe over the 
fertile fields of obloquy. . When ihe made a 
pauſe, Sir George anſwered thus: 
« It is long ſince that | have perceived to m 
ſarrow, that I have not that I never had a mo- 
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Neither this ſpeech of Sir George, nor the me- 
lancholy tone with which it was ſpoken, moved 
Lady Mary, except to redoubled rage. This fell 
upon Mrs. Birimport, whom ſhe accuſed of being 
a promoter of her brother's horrid ſchemes. 

Mrs. Birimport drying her eyes, faid, * You 
are cruel, madam i know no ſcheme my brother 
| has formed—except of death—and that your 
treatment muſt accelerate.” 

« $0,” ſaid Lady Mary, God help me 
I ſhall be accuſed of Murder.” 

From the ſucceeding ſtorm, Mrs. Birimport 
took refuge in her chariot, which ſhe ordered 
home. There ſhe found Sir George, who was 
engaged in writing letters. When he had finiſh- 
ed, he ſaid, My dear Emilia, I am come to the 
reſolution of leaving Il. ondon this day. It is not 
the place an invalid would chuſe for health, when 
he can no longer taſte its pleaſures.” . 

« You are perfectly right, brother,” Mrs. 
Birimport anſwered. © All J requeſt is permiſh- 
on to go with you, go where you will.” 

Thanks, dear ſiſter. But it is poſſible I may 
not reſt ; and I cannot conſent to expoſe my ſiſ- 
ter to the fatigue of travelling.” 

* Do you go to ſeek Miſs Colerain ?” 
« No, indeed. I know not where ſhe is, nor 


even for life.” C ER 
At this inſtant Mr. Bardoe was announced ; 
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He meditated a while, and then opened with this 
abrupt compliment to Sir Ccorgæ: „ Paradyne 
Mou are a fool.“ | 
know that,” replied Sir George, with a 
ſmile. 

% But you are a coward,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe · 
Sir George looked grave. It is cowardice,“ 
Mr. BarCoe continued, „to yield without reſiſ- 
tance ; it is folly to ſeek the cure of a diſeaſe by 
medicines fit only to promote the diſeaſe itſelf. 
You ſeek ſolitude to cure melancholy. You feek 
to obtain Miſs Colerain by indolence, who is to 
be obtained by virtue.” ; 

« I feek not,” ſays Sir George, „to obtain 
Miſs Coleraim“ 

„ Pleaſe to think of her then,” replied Mr. 
Bardoe. | | 

& I cannot take that trouble,” returne\l Sir 


George. But you and I Bardoe, feem to have C 
exchanged characters. You think now there are 
* objects in this tranſitory world worth taking the 


trouble to obtain,” 
« Yes,” Mr. Bardce anſwered, © when they 


have once taken poſſeſſion of the pineal gland; 


that ſublime ſeat of the ſoul of Deſcartes.” 
„And,“ Sir George aſxed, „may a woman 
be ſuch an objet ?? ꝰ 
“ Yes,” replied Mr. Bardoe, „or a crown, 
or a rattle.” h | | 
« Here ſeems a preat relaxation-of your ſtoic 


diſaplire,“ ſaid Sir Geo. 


« Not in the leaſt,” Mr. Bardoe anſwered. 


My ſyſtem is nothing more than not to take 


trouble for things you care not for.” 
„ Theſe things,” ſaid Sir George, were 
once all the objects nearly of nature and of art. 
Now 
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Now you ſcem to begin to make a few excepti- 


ons. In time women may be one.“ 


It is poſſible, anſwered Mr. Bardoe, a 
woman may be ene. cat 


C BA © Cn 


© SIR GEORGE PARADYNE, 
To Mis. BIRIuTrO Rr. 


« Dennington, 


Oro CARTWRIGHT, my dear E. 


milia, will prefent you tins. He comes to dif. 
charge the fervants under my pay in Groſvenor- 
ſquare—— - except the old ones, whom I con- 


ſign to board wages. Lady Mary will rave and 


complain; but it mit be fo. I am now growing 
indifferent to the opintzns of others z it is ſulli - 
cient for me to fatizfy myirif if I can. 


more and more clearly percei-: the truth of 
_ Bardoe's ſyitem; or rocky wait which; in my 


humble opinion, your brig eycy have mule him 
abandon. No— this world has nothing in it worth 
a wiſe man's notice. Man—who thinks himſelf 
the nobleſt work of the creation — What is man? 
Savage -a lion—a tyger—a wolf a bear civiliz- 
ed —a woman. No—l fee nothing intereſt ing in 
man. a 

4 My uncle James defires his kindeſt remem ;- 
brance to you. He is heart-whole, . as the good 
ſay here, but lame. His lungs are certain- 


y found ; I have no cauſe to doubt it; for he has | 
given me two very ſtrong and hearty lectures upon 
Be the 
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3o indeed I think it; but 
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the errors of my. underſtanding, He tells me, 
that thanks be to God, he is a plain country gen- 
tlewan, without any pretenſions to philoſophy and 
fine parts. So he was content to be happy with 
what had made his father and grandfather happy 
before him. But if I would put myſelf under his 
tuition only for one or two vears, if he did not make 
me relith roaſt beef and a pretty country laſs · he'd 
have nothing for his pains. Dear Emilia - adieu 


love me it thou can't —or who will? 


« Your aifctionate brother, 
| « G. PaxK Abr NR. 


„c Mus. BIRIVrORr, 
To Sin Grorce PARApY NR. 


In the time of primitive chriſtianity, brotb er, 
your malady would have been termed poſſcſhon. 
by what fort of dæmon 
oy are poſſeſſed, I cannot tell. 
de 2 dæmoneſs, though you deny her power. 

„ Amongli other epithets given to natural man, 
you. call him a bear. Tt might have been worſe 3 


it might have been a yahoo. I, for my part, re- 


jotee to live in an age and country, where the 
aninnal bas improved upon its nature; and atiain- 
ed a decent degree of cleanlineſs, both of body 
and mind. It is true, the creature knows not 
where to ſtop. What it begins with wiſdom, it 
ſometimes ends with folly. But at any rate, frip- 
pery is better than filt*. | 

„What mighty alterations cannot a ſingle 


| year produce? At Paris, where you had the reſ- 


pect of men, and the love of women; did you 


obtain them by railing at their amuſements, at 


their frirolities ? No you engaged in them 
and became engaging. , | 


% Now 


It may perhaps 
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cc Now you hare aſſumed the unengaging 
of contempt. You deſpiſe all our occupations, 
ſerious or comic; our horſe-racing, cock-fight- 
ing, boxing, die-throwing ; our hair-dreſſing, and 
the whole of our ſuperficial artificial manners. 
Suppoſe yon juſtified in this, is it neceſſary to 


deſpiſe alſs our belles letters, and our talents ? 


Are thele as ſuperficial as our manners? 

«© Be it fo. The book of nature ſtill hes open 
before you Ts there in this, nothing you 
can read with pleaſure ? Of fo many wiic and 
ſenſible men in every part of Europe, who form 
their happineſs in an attention to her operations, 
are you the only one to whom ſhe preſents no- 
thing intereſting ? 'The elements are all before 
you; compound and decompound them for your- 
felf. You muſt be a bad chemiſt if you can ex- 
tract no felicity from penetrating into the curio- 
fries which ſurround you. 


« it would indeed be hetter, if you took oP. 


the character which your place in the community 

ſeems to have afligned you. In — for the 

pineſs of man, you would certainly find your 

2 That is the daily prayer of your affectionate 
c « E. Bintueont,” 


46 SIR Gronck PARADYNE, 


To Mrs. BIRIMORT. 


« It is a heavy accuſation, my Emilia, you 
bring againſt your poor brother that of deſ- 
piling every thing. In every inſtant of time, 
all things that are——are, in my poor judg- 


ment, 
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ment, as they muſt needs be——moral, politi- 
cal, and natural. Contempt, therefore, cannot 
be the proper words to expreſs the feelings of a 
man who thinks thus. He may be ſorry that the 


tulip in his garden is fo poor in colour, its pro- 


per beauty; but as a philoſopher, he cannot deſ- 
piſe it. 


„J ownthen, Emilia, I am forry that many 
things are as they are. I am forry that virtue is 


not an inſeparable appendage of beauty; honour 


of nobility z and wiſdom of crowns. I am forr 
to fee ignorance aſſume the name of ſcience, and 
ſuperſtition that of goodneſs. In ſhort, when I 
confider what man might be, I am forry to fee 
him what he is. 


& In what capacity, my dear, would you have 


me ſerve man. I know your auſwer ——as a 
- member of the houſe of commons ; or as an offi- 


cer of ſtate. No, Emilia, never will I be mem- 
ber of 2 body, pretending to the ſuffrages of a 


nation, and conſtituted by fo diminutive a part of 


it who give to a miniſter all he aſks— ho 
truſt him confidentially where he ought leaſt to 
be truſted in the buſineſs of deltroying 
mankind, And for a court! I am toe proud 
Emilia. Till courts ſpeak the language of com- 


mon honeſty, I will keep my independence - ill 


exchanged for ribbons and for ſtars. | can no more 
accommodate my principles to a throne, than I 
can my creed to the lawn. Both will have the 
goodneſs to excuſe me, till I ſee them purſue ho- 
neſt deſigns by honeit means. 


„„ Yes, Emilia, the book of nature is before 


me, and the firit page of it is man——-the only 


animated being to whom has been given the ex- 
quiſite privilege of being. moſt 1 ſick and 


* 


6 Come 
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„Come now, my fair ſiſter, prepare your 


Bring hiſtory, heroes, faints, to your 
aid; od os for what other end, but the 
diverſion of ſome ſuperior beings, ſo ridiculous an 
animal could be made ? 

« Look at him in the aggregate. If the ſun 
ſhine warm upon him, his attributes are luxury, 
eaſe, indolence, and imbecility. If not—they 
are ferocity, ſtupidity, and boaſt. Where is he 

net the timorous and crouching flave of ſuperſti- 
hom ? Where is he not involved in folly, fantacy 
and prejudice ? Attend to his numerous errors, 
his changeable creeds, his filly rites, which com- 
mon ſenſe ſhouid bluſh to offer to any deity, 
not made of wood; his fanaticiſm, hats of ig- 
notance and nurſed by abſurdity; and you muſt 
allow the human mind to have been always the 
true and prolific hoi-bcd of folly. If man could 
have taken to himſelf the epithet of wile, on any 
juſt foundation—ſure in fix thouſand years, and 
fixty thoufaad communities—fome one would 
have formed a religion without ridicule ; 2a go- 
vernment without corruption. 


good company, how 
in the mind of the fair fex "= ſcience, 


« But—fſays my -en 
errors of each ef the fexes, chere is a vaſt 
profufion of individual excellence, of friendihip 
unatiozed, of charuy unbounded, dibatereſted 
—— ac 5 
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W üben he had ſent it to the 
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« Gentle ſhephcerieſs———tell me where ? 
« Love me kmilia, notwithſtanding, as I do 


« G.-ParanDyYNE.” 


It is not for the benefit of this hiſtory that I 
have noticed theſe letters; it is only to ſhew my 
fair readers what abominable creatures men may 
be when they are in love, or in any paſſion, and 
erdiſed in it. For howtorver Sir George may 
endeavour to conceal it from himfelf, my humble 
opinion is, he was in love; and as love is fo apt 
to ovetſet poor reaſon, we mult on that account 
pardou him his terrible opinions —if we can. 


H A P. CXIL 


Ii was at Dover this laſt letter was wrote; for 
Sir George had rambled, not for any pleafure he 
found in rambling, but, when a man is not ealy 
in any place he is uſually diſpoſed to change it, 
peit he found himfelf 
weary, as every man mult be, I hope, who has un- 
dergone ſo ftrong a fir of mifanthropy, and went 
to his apartment to tarow hinmelf upon the bed. 
Whetller a prone poiture bcgets kinder thoughts, 
or whether the brain has not ſometimes à ſort of 
vetmicular motions, firſt one way and then the 
other; or whether the picture of a Madona, which 
kung within his view, and m which he thought he 
ſa certain relemblances—whether ull or any, of 
theſe were the caute of a change in the natwre 
of his ideas, I knew not. Tonly find it recorded 
that Six George unthourht his former think- 
ings; and paid a Bun. being wribute to the dige 
nay of man, aud the clarms of woman — 
: V. hether 


— = 
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Whether my fair readers will admire or reprobate 5, 
this verſatility of ſentiment, is not for me to pre- G 
dict. My buſineſs is to ſhew them Man. A 

If Lady Ann Brixworth was born to be the joy cc 


and comfort of any man's life, it was not that of vii 
Sir George Paradyne's. He roſe from his hour's 48 
repoſe, and "nas "yy dined, took a walk to the th 


pier. He had done fo two or three times before 

I know not why—— unleſs one takes a 
pleaſure of ſympathy with thoſe who have eſcaped 
the dangers of the ſea, or who return to _ 

native country, after the exile perhaps of 

Sir George had heard indeed, that Miſs Colerain 

deſigned to paſs the winter in Paris, and the ſummer 

in England; but beſides that it was now nothing 

— nothing at all to him, where ſhe choſe to live 

or what ſhe choſe to do. The ſpring was early 
and cold, and the uſual ſeaſon for migration of 

ladies at a diſtance, Still leſs could it be ſuppo- 
ſed that Lady Ann Brisworth was in his imagina- 
tion, when he ſtood and overlooked the difem- 
 barkations of the female cargoes of the packets. 
Lady Ann! of whom he never thought, when 
his thoughts were under his own governance ; to 
very little of pleaſure was attached to her re- 
membrance.—But the very firſt lady who was put 
on ſhore to day was La-ly Ann—ſo cloaked indeed 
and muffled, that he did not know her, till the 
accoſted him by the name of George Paradyne. 
iſe is an enemy to the graces. Sir 
| George ſeemed ſcarcely to underſtand the common 
forms of politeneſs; and indeed acquitted himſci: 
ſo little to lady Ann's ſatisfaction, that in a half 
whiſper the ſaid, . She was forry to find ſhe 
was ſo ly odious to him.“ 

In ſuch a cafe a man muſt ipeak. If b 
and veracity happen to agree, it is well. If 
not, the latter mutt h. ve the goodneſs to wait. 

| Something 
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Something like this happened now; for Sir 
George began to manifelt his ſurpriſe that Lady 
Ann ſhould take ſo abſurd a fancy into her head. 
&« Then,” fays ſhe, “do me the favour to con- 
vince me by conducting me to the hotel; for 
as I have no gentleman in my ſuite, I am ra- 
ther awkwardly ftituated.” 
„ Certainiy, Sir George anſwered. So offer- 
ing his arm, which Lady Ann accepted, they 
led the way to the hotel, followed by Mrs. Har- 
court, and other male and female paſſengers. Sir 
George could not refuſe Lady Ann's invitation 
to tea; ana Mrs. Harcourt retiring to adjuſt her 
dreſs, they had a tete-a-tete together, and talked 
of paſt things, no doubt, as, friends meeting 
after abſence uſually do. | 

I never was deep in Lady Aan's ſecrets. 
What I find particular on this occaſion, is a re- 
mark that fell from this lady, „that ſhe was ap- 
prehenſive her reputation might ſuffer by the pub- 
lis notice Sir George took of her in Bruſſels. 
That neither her birth nor fortune were unworthy 
of him; and that he ought, as a man of honour, 
to prevent the world's maliguity.“ | 

Sir George replied with great coolnefs, © That 
it was not worth while to endeavour to prevent 
that which no kuman means could prevent, Ca- 
lumny, though raiſed on nothing, was too ſwifc 
to be overtaken, too volatile to be impeded,” 

This fubjett laſted half an hour at leaſt, and 
the ſubje*t not ſeeming to draw near a concluſi- 
on, Sir George thought himſelt obliged to fay, 
6 That be had never, at any time ſpoke to her 
the language of a man vnd withed or intended 
to marry; confſequentiy the kat no claim of 
that nature upon him.“ 

Vo... II. L [+ 
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It appears that Lady Ann reſented the word 
claim, and began to retort npon the baronet 
with all poſſible afperity. She ſuppoſed it was for 
the ſake of that piece of ſtill life, Miſs Colerain, that 
ſhe was deſpiſed. A creature without fortune, 
friends, birth, or connexion, or any thing but 
—her talents. If Sir George ſhould meet with 
a few more Colliano's, thoſe might be uſeful ones. 
But let him take care. He was not yet fure of his 
meſtimable prize. Did he never hear of a Mon- 
eur Larogne-? Let him not be too ſecure. He 
might ſtill fit down and pine for his bird.“ 

Sir Gcorge, with a patience almoſt ſubdued, 
Had riſen to walk about, — The room looked into 
the court yard where ſtood a chaiſe, and Sir 
George had a glimpſe of a lady who had juſt 
ſtept in, and ſaw another follow her — which 
drew from him an involuntary exclamation - By 
heaven ! Miſs Carlill ! and immediately haſtened 
to the door. But before he could reach the court 
yard, the chaiſe had driven off. Lady Ann, who 
faw this, and rejoiced in Sir George's diſap- 
pointment, was almoſt reſtored to good humour 
by the accident. Oh, faid the, on Sir George's 
return, I could have informed you of the prim 
quaker and her fair friend, if I had known your 
wants. They were paſſengers by requeſt in my 
packet, and followed us from the veſſel to the 
hotel. I knew they were to take chaiſe for Lon- 
don immediately; and I was afraid you would 
have impcded their journey — poor things!“ 

Six George Paradyne, irritated beyond mea- 
ſure, at this new and malevolent turn, ſaid, „1 
have nothing more to ſay to Lady Ann Brix worth, 
but to bid her adieu for ever—.” | 

1 | | « Adieu 
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„Adieu for ever,” —anſwered . Lady Ann, 
with an almoſt hyſterical laugh. And remem- 
ber Monſieur Larogne.” 0 

Sir George's enquiries for what place the ladies 


had taken the chaiſe were unſucceſsful ; the order 


having been given to the driver only. Howerer, 

y Ann faid they were to go to London, ſo 
he inſtantly ordered another chaiſe, and ſet out 
for Canterbury. This ride afforded ſome leiſure 


for thinking, and the firſt ſubje& was the many 


malicious tricks which fortune had played him; 
the whimſical eccurrence of circumſtances which 
had ſo often brought Miſs Colerain to be a 
ſpectator of his deviations from propriety, or of 
the appearance of ſuch deviations. It was very 
eaſy to blame Miſs Colerain for not taking the 
trouble to diſtinguiſh appearances from realities ; 
and he dwelt on this idea with ſome complacen- 
Cy, till he was obliged to confeſs that even the 
falſe appearances were conſequences of ſome folly, 
or worſe than folly, though remote. | 

This extorted confeſſiomvexed him; but, when 


he arrived at Canterbury, and found that the 


chaiſe he had been ia queſt of had not taken that 
road, he was rather wot ic than vexed—and in or- 


der that nobody might know it but himſelf, * 


retired early to bed. 

What pailed in ſlcep, or during the darkneſs of 
the night, I cannot tell ; but in the morning Sir 
George ſeemed to have been ſeized with a very 
peculiar hypochondriaciſm. He cared no more 
tor man or for woman, the world and all its vani- 
ties. He cared no more for Mifs Colerain. And 
in order to exclude her from his remembrance, 
he determined to ſhut himſelf up in ſome obſcure 
retreat, and forget that world whoſe follies he 
could no longer * Nor was he at a loſs 2 | 

« 
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the choice of a palace, when Combor White Houſe 
preſented itſelf to his imagination. So diſmiſſing 
| his ſervant to Dennington with a meſſage to his 
ſteward, and orders to wait his return there, he 
fat out for Hampſhire, and arrived at the deſtin- 
ed ſpot in a proper ſtate of niſanthropy, for the 
purpoſe cf a recluſe. 


EM A © - OT. 


A M R. FIDEL's oſſice was two-fold, bailiff 
and gardener. In the firſt capacity he made ſome 
money, by making a lay of the paſture ground. 
In the ſecond, always hoping to ſee there again 
his beloved miſtreſs, he had kept the garden a 
fit paradife for Eve, before ſhe eat the fatalap- 
ple. But there are no paradiſes for untranquil 
minds. £ | 
A month had paſſed, and Mrs. Birimport 


had no news of her brother. He was not at 


Dennington; he was not at Bath, nor any of the 
public places. He was not with Mr. Lindſay, 
for ſhe had wrote to this gentleman. Mr. Car- 
ter, Sir George's gentleman, alſo increaſed the 
alarm. Mrs. Birimpo:t had determined herſelf 
to go upon the ſearch, even in France, when ſhe 
received the following letter from Mr. Lind- 
ſay: n 


cc MAD A M, 


It was not for friendſhip to be at peace, after 
the receipt of your laſt alarming letter. As I 
knew Miſs Colerain was near Bourdeaux, and 
did not know but Sir George might have obtain- 
ed the ſame intelligence, I determined for France. 


Southampton 


fe 
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he 
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Southampton lay in my way, and I called in 
upon Mr. Merrick. After the firſt ſalutations, 
« Pray,” ſays he, how does Sir George Para- 
dyne do to-day ? Poor gentleman ! I was quite 
ſorry to ſee him in ſuch away; a fine healthy 
young man as he was two years ſince.“ 

« You have ſeen him lately, then,” ſaid I? 
«© Was he at Southampton?“ 

c No, fir, he ſent for me to Combor.” 

c To the Falcon?” | 

te To his own houſe, Mr. Lindſay; that houſe 
that nobody would have. Are you not come 
from thence ?”? ; 

« am not, Mr. Merrick. I am ſeeking Sir 
Georze, and thank you for your intellizence. 
May I inquire what was the nature of the huſineſs 
for which he wanted you ?” 

&« 'Fo make his will. We don't talk of theſe 
things. But you are executor, along with Mrs. 
Birimport, and the honourable Mr. Bardoe.” 

I taok my leave of Me. Merrick, aud poſtedto 
Combor. From Fidel, the black fervant, I learn- 
ed that Sir George came alone, and that he had 
never once been beyond the garden ſince his ar- 
rival. I was too impatient to ſtay to be announc- 
ed, ſo ruſhed into the parlour where he fat. 

« Dear Sir George! | 

« Dear Lindſay he returned. And yet I 


am ſorry to fee you.” 


« You are cruel, Sir George; cruel to all 
your friends.” | 

J meant to be kind.” 

« Is it kindneſs to alarm all who love you? 
Why, Sir George, was your retreat here to be a 
ſecret ?” 

4 Becauſe I came to die.“ I ſtarted. & Why,” 

| L 3 continued 
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continued he, © are you ſurpriſed ? Has your 


mode of exiftence never been ſo diſagreeable to you 


as to make you with to change it? 
«« dure cauſes like mine muſt have been un- 
known to you ?” 


« If they are ſufficient to produce the effect, 


no matter for their ſimilarity.” 

True. Pray who attends you?“ 

« Fidel, and the old woman.” 

« But of the faculty? 85 

« None. There is no neceſſity to die ſecun- 
dum artem.” 


6 "There is no neceſſity to die at all.” Sir 


George {miled, and ſaid, We ſhall fee.” 

« But why do you wiſh it? | 

« Becauſe I want to change myſelf. The in- 
ability of my own detires, opinions, and actions, 
uiſpica.es me. My mind has undergone many 


metamorphoſes. I defire one only for my whole 


—_ | 
« Can this be real?“ | 
« 'Can you aſk the queſtion ? You, who were 
almoſt ordained to infpire us with the love of 
heaven ? Yet—now you find one really defirous 
of going there, you ſuſpect hypocriſy.” 
„ Of all places, why did you chuſe this to 
die 2” | 

c Becauſe it is quiet. Here—to die is all I 
have to do. Amongſt my friends, I ſhould have 
had to grieve.” 3 


poſite Sir George hung the picture of 
Miſs Colerain, by Gainſborovgh. The rcom 


was decorated with a variety of pretty works done 


by herſelf, and on a marble ſlab ſtood thoſe toys 
you have heard of, bought by Sir George at Bir- 
mingham. I caſt my eyes arcund and ſaid, Here 


is the ſtrangeſt collection of memento mori's I 
ever ſaw,” 


“Mere 
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t Mere accident. They were here, and [ did 


net chuſe to change them for the croſs bones 


and ſcull.“ 

C dare ſay you did not. Would jt be raſh to 
infer that you might be reconciled again to earth, 
if Viſs Colerain would ſhare its ſorrows with 
rou 27 
, « Yes for | cannot depend upon myſelf 
to reach that perfection ſhe requires. I find, by 
fatal experience, my reſolutions are feeble; I find 
myſelf endued with the moſt virtuous principle; 
in converſation. In action, they are 
uſeleſs. A man incapable of governing himſelf, 
is the moſt contemptible of beings, and | am he. 
No! repcat it—I expect nothing; with for no- 
thing; vill accept of nothing from Mis Cole- 
. 

c Dy vu nit le nher then? 

« Once: I did. But as i am confident ſhe 
cannot return it, I no longer think ot her. In 
her eyes I muſt be the meanett of men.” 

& Has any thing new happened? 

c I was at Dover a few days. Not knowing 
what better to do, I amuſed myſelf with ſeeing 
the pailengers land from the packets. Lady 
Ann Brixworth was in one. She ſaw me, ſeized 
me, and made me conduct her to the hotel. 
Whilſt we were together there, I ſaw Miſs Car- 
Jill, after another lady, get into a chaiſe. I flew 


* 


to her, but ſhe was gone. Lady Ann told me, 


Miſs Carlill and her friend had requeſted a paſ- 
ſage in her packet; and that they had followed us 
from the packet to the hotel. I became diſtract- 
ed flew after them to Canterbury - but they had 
not taken that rad. What muit Miſs Colerain 
think but that I came to Dover to attend Lady 
Ann? I could not bear the recolleftion ; nor 

— L a by 
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by heaven another recollection of my fee lings. 
I am confident, that though I deſpiſe Lady Ann, 
it might have been in her power to have drawn 


me again into the common follies of fooliſh young 


men. In the morning | was feeble. I felt I muſt 
die. I wiſhed it for I deſpiſed myſelf ; and I 
wiſhed it here, that I might give the leaſt poſſible 
grief to my friends.“ LS 

From this, and ſubſcquent converſations, it is 
become very apparent that the governing, though 
ſecret power of Sir George's mind is ſtill love; 
and that it is Miſs Colerain alone who can cure 
him of ſelf contempt. I wiſh extremely your 


ſence here, The houſe can accommodate 


you well and I can be acconmaolated at the 
Falcon. | 


I am, madam, 
Your molt obedient ſervant, 


« W. Lriwosay.” 


Mas BIRIMPORT did not delay her 
journey to Combor; and about twenty four hours 
after, the honourable Mr. Bardoe arrived at the Fal- 
con. My fair readers have feen, tbat once, the 
facial affections were all alive in Sir George Para- 
dyne. Now alas! they were dead. Neither his 
fiiter nor his friends had cordial welcomes — for 
they interrupted him in the enjoyment of « ſweet 
mel ancholy, of which pocts and poeteſſes are fo 


get 


fond. I wiſh they and the nightingales would 
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get a monopoly of it. My thare 1 give up with 
all poſſible good will. 

Mr. Lindfay talked to Sir of Cato and 
Brutus, and of the admirable force of mind which 
could fay to love, 4 So far ſhalt thou go and no 
farther.” But Sir George could not be | 
to enter into their lofty ideas; and for love—ex- 
cept ſeraphic love—he deteſted the name. 

Mr. Bardoe ſpoke of poſſeſſion and exorciſm ; 
wondered how the devil could get into a man; 
and was deſirous to inquire by what rites he could 


de driven out. 


Mrs. Birimport talked of Miſs Colerain; but 
talked of her as of a woman. To have been in 
harmony with Sir George's train of ideas, ſhe 
ſhould have talked of her as a ſpirit of hight, pre- 
fiding over a choir of angels, tuning their golden 
harps. In ſhort, all the powers of reaſon, of ſoft 
perſuaſion, and of ſatire, were tried and tried 


in van. 


One day, Mrs. Birimport miſſed the picture of 
Miſs Colerain ; and that day Sir George left his 
apartment ſome hours later than uſual. 80 he 
continued to do; and Mr. Lindſay perceiving 
they were not taking the proper means to produce 
the end propoſed, wiſhed to ſpare himſelf the me- 
lancholy fight of the human mind in ruins, and 
took his leave. 

In times to come—for who knows what may 
or may not be the extraordinary productions of 


time - it may happen to be debated at ſome of the 


coteries forined by my twenty thouſand fair rea- 
ders, their heirs or afagns, whether this true hii- 
tory be a true hiitory or not. It muſt be decide 


in the affirmative, by thoſe who conſider the in- 


ternal evidence ariſing from the preſent ſtue o: 
things For what author, not difordered in inte- 
| L 5 lect, 
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lect, and at liberty to chuſe his ways and means, 


would, in the reign of George the third, feign a a 


young Engliſh gentleman of birth and affluence, 
in Jove——that is to ſay in love with one; 
and that to fo ſtrange a degree as to impair health ; 
nay— to become enamoured of death. Where 
is the prototype for this? Who dies? Who would 
die, in preference to ſo many more agreeable 
modes of cure? Are taverns ſhut ? The dice, 
though taxed, is not interdifted. Newmarket 
plains are ſtill fertile. Ward and Mendoza till 


box. Rogues are till hanged. In London, ac- 


cording to Mr. Wendeborn, there are forty thou- 
ſand nuns, of the order of charity; whoſe proper 
buſineſs it is to cure——the ſick of love; and 
never did order better fulfil the purpoſes of its 
_ inſtitution. Die! No hiſtorian, but the hiſtorian 
of truth, would have thought, of it. 


* 
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Auen T H. had now paſſed, without any 
_ viſible deterioration of Sir George's health. When 
he ſpoke, it was' with his uſual gentleneſs ; but 
he ſeldom ſpoke, -and melancholy gained upon 
him, till ſhe ſeemed to have „“ marked him for 
her own.“ 7) rn 

Inftead however of keeping his apartment, 
his inclination had taken another turn Adjoin- 


ing the garden was an irregular piece of ground, 
of which Miſs Colerain had made partly a ſnrub- 


bery fer exotics, partly a Flora Britannica. A 
long meandering walk, formed by the ſhrubs, 
led to a ſmall neat building, ſhell-work without, 
within, an elegant apartment. There was a ſmall 


bock 
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, book-cafe in it, containing books of botany, mingled 
5 with the poets of nature led by Thomſon. The 
. botanic garden, ſo rich in poetic beauty, ſeemed 
q by its uſe to have been the favourite of Miſs 
3 Colerain ; and there were in it ſome tales fo me- 
g lancholy ſweet, ſo attuned to Sir George's pre- 
0 ſent feelings, that it could not fail to become 
- his alſo. In this elegant repoſitory, Sir George 
> had alſo found a large collection of draw- 


2 ings, the flowers and plants of the garden, 
Il coloured according to nature, in which amuſe- 
_ ment Miſs Colerain delighted much; a few of 
1— theſe were hung up in a tort of filigree. 
er frame, 7 = 
d Had Sir George's nund been in full vigour, 
ts all this would have made him a botanitt ; as 
n it was, it only diſputed aim to tue feminine 
work of frammg the drau ing, according to 
the patterns Miſs Colerain had left; of chooſ- 
ing for each ſo:ne tender quotations of four or 
fix lincs each; and of arranging them round 
Miſs Colerain's picture, which te had pre- 
viouſly cauſed to be conveyed com his own 
ny apartment. 
EN In all this, Fidel was Sir George's agent ; 
7 and procured for hun every thing his humorous 
_ imagination required. It was clear to Fidel that 
tor his miſtreſs was the cauſe of this kind of de- 


rangement; and whilſt he grieved for the effect, 
he could not help feeling a iccret joy at the cauſe. 
It was only to Fidel Sir George wuſted the key 
of his repoſitory, for the purpoſe of cleaning it, 
now become a fource ci not unplealing, though 
_ _ melancholy enjoyment.  _ ts 

But this could ſcarcely be ſuppoſed enjoyment 
*0 Mrs. Birimport, who, weaned with waſting 

5 | her 
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her gentle admonitions on the air, and having 
ſome neceſſary buſineſs in town, took, for a 
fortnight, a reluctant leave of her brother. Sir 
George, though he did not reliſh converſation, 
was not inſenſible to his ſiſter's departure; and 
ſcarce found the uninterrupted enjoyment of his 
ſolitary pleaſure, a recompence for her loſs. 

The ſole inhabitants of the houſe now, were 


Sir George, his old woman, and Mr. Benjamin 
Fidel, whoſe diligence and attention had often at- 


tracted his maſter's notice; and whoſe woeful 


countenance witneſſed his attachment. When Sir 


George was diſpoſed to ſpeak, he aſked him 
queſtions, and wondered at the good ſenſe of his 
anſwers. The ſlave trade was at this time be- 
coming a popular topic. Finding he was born in 
Africa, Sir George aſked him of his — 
and by what means it had been produced. He 
anſwered— that he was a native of Benin, and 
that his country name was Benihango. When 
he was twelve years old he accompanied his father 
down to the coaſt. An Engliſh veſſel was there, 
and his father having purchaſed all his gold duſt 
zway, found himſelf ſtill wanting. It was not 
that he did not love his Benihango, but he had 
fx children at home, and never a Birmingham 
muſket. So for this grand acquiſition, and a ſmall 
quantity of powder and ſhot, his father delivered 
him to the care of a Liverpool maſter, who had 
2 very good voyage to Jamaica, the heat and ſtench 
killing only twenty-ſeven, out of two hundred 
and three. | 


« How long were you in Jamaica?“ Sir George 


aſked. 
cc T; lirteen years, | anſwered Tidel. 
« Were you much oppreſſed? 


Fidel with great ſimplicity anſwered, I was in 
| | ce In I 


love. = 
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« In love!” ſaid Sir George, —What has that 
to do with oppreſſion ?” 

« It oppreſs you, Sir George, do it not?“ 

« Me!” ſaid Sir George. 

« You will pleaſe me pardon, fir. I no ought 
to ſpeak to you in dis way, ſaid Fidel. 8 

«« Speak freely,” ſaid Sir George. 

c Ven I vas Miſs Colerain's ſervant, J did 
tink you love her. I did tink ſhe love you. I 
did cry for joy. For ſhe vas good. You was 
good. I not know what broke it. Dey did 
tell me the dignity on your part. I no tink fo, 
cauſe you was not proud. But I did cry for ſor. 
row—for that which made me miſerable, would 
have made you fo happy.” | L 

«© How came it to make you miſcrable ?“ aſked 

„De itory do you no good, fir. It be long; 
it be melancholy.” 
It will not diſpleaſe me for that,“ ſaid Sir 
George z © pray tell it me.“ 5 


STORY. 


tc became the property of a Mr. Benfield, and 
was ſen: to work at a plantation with boys and 
girls about my own age. We were ſo good we 
did not want de whip; fo we had it only once a 


week, I could not ver tell why; but maſſer was 


a good man and did not infilt upon theſe whip- 
pings being bloody. Maſſer was a Creole to be 
ture, and I do tink the groans and ſhrieks of we 
de poor negroez unde whip, be de fineft muſic 
in de vorld to dem; but maſſer was kind heart- 


ed; I do ver believe he would not have take the 


pleaſure in de whip, if he did know a better vay to 
tend a profitable cargo of the ſugar into dis England. 
« However, by the time I vas come to eighteen 

| years 
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years of old, I did know de full power of de whip, 
and of de burning ſun upon a raw back, when 
a chance accident did change my fituation. 
Maſſer had fon two vears younger dan me. He 
vas one day in de pleaſure boat wid two oder com- 
panions. Dere vas littel hurricane. De boat 
overſet. De negro dat did help me row, ſwam 
out and run to de plantation to get de help. I did 
keep young maſſer clin above water till de help 
came, and de oder two vas drowned. | 
& Dis did me de conſequence. I was taken 
to be young Maſſer's own ſervant ; who did ſay 
many times the firſt year, dat he did owe his 
life to me; dat he never could make me de 
ſullicient ſatisfaction, and if ever I did come to 
be his property, I ſhould ſee. x 3 
« did attend him four years at Kingſton 
ſchool, and did learn read and write. Young maſ- 
ſer had preat many new books from England, 
and I did read all I could underitang, for J had 
ver little elſe to do, and I learned great deal of 
Engliſh manner, eſpecially of de delicate points 
of de love and de honour. | 
« When young maſſer left ſchool, he did ap- 
ply to buſineſs and the plantations. I did love 
him much, and it did grieve me to fee dat he 
did love cruelty for cruelty's fake ; and de poor 
negro was uſed worſe and worſe. 80 I did aik him 
why ? He ſaid, to make de dogs work. And I 
ſaid, if you did uſe dem well as dogs dey would 
be great deal better of. He did look angry at me, 
and faid, dogs were a ſuperior ſpecies of animal 
to negroes, and had better underitandings. Den 
1 did look angry at him, and I did ſay, if 
God did give de white men more underitanding, 
it was de touſand pities dey could not fee how to 


make 
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make de better uſe of it. Den he did ſtrike me 
down den I yas getting up to kill him 
but he did run off to the plantation houſe, I did 
know for what ; to get de negro drivers to teach 
me better manners. I knew I could only be flead 
alive any place, fo I ran off five miles, to de houſe 
where did live old maſſer; and I did tell him 
all. By and by did come young maſſer, and there 
was conſultation, what to be done with ſuch ſad 
dog of negro. | 
&« Many gentlemen dined at old maſſer's 
that day, and amongſt the reſt, my poor late 
maſſer Colerain ; dis his firit voyage. I was call- 
ed in to take de trial. Young maſſer ſpoke 
warm; and did make great ſtur about my run- 
ning after him to kill him, as he did verily be- 
lieve; but he did no fay much about de proves 
Cation. 1 
« Den I vas hid ſpeak; but I was ſulky. 

I did only ſay, I vas tired of de life. Dis vas 
not a vorld for de poor negro ; who vas knocked 
down for a word by the man whole life he ſaved, 
and who ſaw all his broders in worſe ftate dan 
de dogs. | 

6 Den I was ordered retire; and I did hear 
one gentleman ſay, dat ſuch monſtrous behaviour 
cught to have puniſhment httle ſhort of death. 
But I vas determined, if it vas poſſible, dat I 
would have de death firit, and de puniſhment 
after. 

„ Pere vas in the houſe very pretty black 
negroe girl, dat I did love dearly. She was 
waiting at de table; and I itayed to take de ſor- 
rowful leave of her for ever and ever, before I 


did make myſelf die. She had been in de houſe 


nine years, waiting upon Miſſreſs Benfield, who 
did uſe her kindly, and had her taught Englith ; 
Kane: © 1 
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and when ſhe could read, I did lend her many 
books dat my young maſſer did lend me. She 
did come preſently out of de parlour and tell 
me, that every body did ſpeak againſt me, and 
that maſſer Colerain did make dem all ſhamed of 
it for he did fay it was de blot upon all 
chriſtian people 
to hear de queſtion diſcuſſed by a Britiſh parlia- 
ment———and as the. only ground dat could be 
taken for its defence was de paltry intereſt of trade, 
he was certain dat never would be attended to, 
againſt all de pleas of religion and humanity. 

66 J did hear nothing that night of my deſti- 
ny. Maſſer Colerain did ſtay till de next morn- 
ing, when I was ſent for into de parlour to dem 


and dere I did find that Maſſer Colerain had 
bought me, out of pure pity ; becauſe he ſaw 


young maſſer was bitter againſt me, and dat he 


would always perſecute me. I ſhould hare fol- 


lowed my new maſſer wid a grateful heart, only 
for my poor dear Flowney———ſo dey called 
my negreſs dat I did love. 

„„ However] did go wid him ſame day to ſhip 
in Kingſton barbour. He vas de owner of it. 


He vas valking along de deck wid two oder gen- 


tlemen and vas de outermoſt. It did happen for 
de capſtan rope to break, and one of le ſailors 
was trown wid violence againſt one of the gen- 
tlemen, who puſhed de next him, who puſhed 
my new maſler into de baſon. Dere was little 
ſwell, and nobody did venture to do any ting but 
fling a rope, and poor maſſer ſunk many time, 
and never roſe near it. Den I did jump in, and 
.1 did hold him above water, as I did young Maſ- 
fer Benſield, till the boat came and took us 
bade in. 


« It was ſoon to be ſcen dat de gratitude of 


Maſſe 


and dat he did hope to lire 
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Maſſer Colerain was quite another kind dan Maſ- 
fer Benfield. He did treat me ſo kindly, and 
when he did ſee me in ſadneſs about poor Flow- 
ney, he did aſk me de cauſe fo kindly, I did tell 
him every thing. He did ſay he would to 
buy Flowney, and ſhe ſhould go wid us _ 
land. I did cry for joy; but I no cry long; for 
Maſſer told me Miireſs Benſield would not part 
wid Flowney for any money. Den I did cry 
for ſorrow. 

* One day ſoon, maſſer ſaid ſo kindly, you 
faved my life Benihango; I mult make yours com- 
fortable if I can. Fell me if you rader chuſe to 
remain in Jamaica or go wid me to England. I 
did fay, eider would kill me If I did leave 
Jamaica I thould die for Flowney; If J did ſtay, 
I thonid die for bim. : 

« He did uſe to aſc me many qucitions ahout 
de treatment of poor black men; and de tears 
did often run down his checks when 1 did tell 
him. Oh! how did love him for dat. He did 

aſ me if good uſage would make de black peo- 
ple work well as bad. I did ſay yes - better a 
thouſand times —for I felt fo in my own heart. 
Den he ſaid —would I engage for dis, if I had de 
management of one little plantation ? I faid mf 
it was his plantation I would engage, for dat love 
would quicken my duty. He ſid, it was proba- 
ble I might be of ſingular uſe to de black people, 
if I could ſhew the planters dat it was deir inte- 
reſt to uſe deir negzroes kindly. Dat le had partly 
prevailed upon his friend old Benfiela to make de 
experiment, but dat he did not know how to go 
about it. So he propoſed to lend him me for 
three years to ſuperintend his ſmalleſt plantation, 
on deſe conditions; dat I ſhould be onder his 
own 
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own controul only, and his ſon's. Dat Flowney 
ſhould be de reward of my ſervice, togeder wid 


ſuch furder recompence as Maſſer Benfield ſhould 


tink I deſerved. 


% Deſe conditions were accepted on both ſides, : 


and no ſooner had my maſſer departed for Eug- 
land den 1 did enter upon my new occupation. 
Tank God! I did ſucceed better as my hopes. 
Dere was ver little ſickneſs, My plantation 
was de forwardeil; and I did ſpare four flaves 
for de oder. De next year and de next it was 
extended; Maſſer Benheld did give me great 
tanks, and great yrormfes. Dis tird year Maſſer 
Colerain was to ce ne; and I was to receive my 
Flowney, and be baptiſed, and go to England 
and be ſo happy. : 
„ Lat black mm not born to be happy. Oli 
Maſler Denſield feli from his chair and died. 
Miſſreſs Benficld did die a littie before. Every 
body ſorrow, cauſe every body was fraid of young 
Maſſer ; for he had grown worſe and worfe. De 
ſlaves did bate and tremble. It was great comfort 
] was not his ſlave; but I did foon feel his malice. 
« He did cait de eye of ore as he did 
call t— ——upon my poor Fiowney ; and as [ 
have read of de Turkiſh baſhaww, he did trow de 
handkerchief to her; for de poor black women 
tink it honour to be taken notice of by white men; 
eſpecially maſters. But Flowney read a great 


muſh of her miſtreſs books; and was chriſtian; 


and tought it was great fin; and beſides all dis, 
loved me dearly. So the refuſed to gratify Maſſer 
Benfield. So his dignity was infulted. So be 
did reſolve to revenge it, and alſo take revenge 
upon me ; for he did hate me vaſt much. 


„His valict de chamber, Stukely, was bad 
| man, 
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man, and dey ſay, had deſerved de gallows in 
England. He was miniſter of his maſter's plea- 
ſures, and 4e corrupter of his manners. So one 1 
morning Maſſer Benfield ordered Stukely to get {I 
Flowney into his chamber ; and dere he did raviſh 
her. Yes, Sir George, he did raviſh her, repeat- 
ed Fidel, ſtalking along the room. And den— 
de good God have mercy upon his wicked foul— 
den—he gave her up to the luſt of Stukely | 
and ſtukely raviſh her. Poor Flowney ! She 
did make de lamentation over de houſe —and den 
dis white chriſtian man, de good God forgive him, 
ordered her to be publicly whipt and Stukely 
did whip her tiil de blood did follow every ſtroke 
of de whip.” Lo 

Sir George, at this part of the recital roſe 
from his ſeat, and paced the room as Fidel had 
done beiore, who now was too much overcome 
to proceed, and had ran off to his chamber to in- 
dulge himſelf in private. That night, Si 
George would not let him proceed in his tale. 
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I H E next morning at his accuſtomed hour, 
Sir George went to the pavilion. There, on a 
table, in a pretty female hand, like Miſs Cole- 
rain's, but not fo like as to be able to pronounce 
it her's, lay a paper, on which was wrote: 


« Man, like the fun, may give a ſhining pre- 
ſage of his dawn ———may paſs his morn of 
lite bright in action, warm in benevolence 

is may ſuffer clouds to intervene, and ſhade his 
brilliance——may ft in feebleneſs and mit —— 
may difappoint and grieve the world.“ 


It 
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It is not very eaſy to deſcribe any of the feel- 
. ings of man ; to convey an adequate idea of that 
complicated tribe that now. aſſailed Sir G-orge— 
impoſſible. It was joy and ſorrow, it was pleaſure 
and pain, ariſing from a thouſand recollections. 
At length—it was deluſion— it was fallacy — 
it was Mrs. Birimport. Whatever it was, Fidel 
muſt be privy to it. | 

But Fidel being queſtioned, anſwered, “ No. 
He did rejoice if it was Miſs Colerain but he 
did doubt.” : 

« It is only to yourſelf,” ſaid Sir George, “1 
have ever intruſted the key.” | 

« And 1,“ ſays Fidel, “ did never part with it, 


but to you, and once for half an hour to Mrs. 


Birimport.“ 
6% And why to Mrs. Birimport.“ 
« I had not, —anfwered Fidel, —“ your 


direct orders to refute her; and how could I 
_ refuſe her?“ 


& But Mrs. Birimport is in London. And 


why ſhould ihe be at the pains of deception ? And 
if ſhe had procured a key, would fhe truſt it in 
any hands but her own ? Ihe writing indeed might 


be her's, or it might be Bardoe's, or Lindfay's. 
But how came it there? And what was its de- 


ſign ? Every body, ſays he, ſuppoſes me able to 
diſpenſe health, and the power of action upon 
myſelf ; and that I am the arbiter of my own 
life or death. 'They call my diforder love, or le- 
thargy; but I muſt take the liberty to tell theſe 
ſoi-diſant philoſophers, it will be difficult to 
find a ſtimulus to rouſe me.” 


So thought Sir George, without perceiving 


that the ſtimulus was found ; ſo far at leaſt as to 


keep him in great mental agitation. It was not 


till the ſecond evening, he became ſufficiently 
compoſed to wiſh to hear the end of Fidel's 
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&« Dis ſhameful ting,“ reſumed Fidel, was 
done upon a day when de governor gave public 
dinner; to which Maſſer Benfield did go. De 
moment he was gone, poor Flowney ran to the 
coitage of old negro woman, her friend, her 
conſidant; where I had often met her of a Sunday 
evening, to ſpend in de endearmeuts of love, de 
two hours dat Maſſer Benſield did den allow her. 
To dis old woman ſhe told every (ing; and the 
concluded wid—*<& Tell Benihango all. It kill 
him to know, but it kill me vrit.” So indeed ihe 
had reſolved, for ſhe went 1altan:ly and threw 
herſclf in a pond at de bottom of de gare 
den. | | 

« My plantation was five m les of, but de 
news ſoon came. I ran; and \!- hel object I 
noticed was my dear Flowney on de bank of the 
pond, wid de old negreſs crying over her. She 
told me all. I did run mad. XIaſſer Benſield 
was gone. Stukely was in de garden, nailing 
wall trees, widin ſight of de pond, widin fight. of 
de body, quiet as an honeſt man. 1 id go to de 
houſe. De flaves and de ſervants all melancholy. 
Dey did ſhake deir heads, and dey did cry poor 
Benihango. Dere was a room dey did call de 
gun-room, I went dere and brought two pair of 
pittols. I did load dem. Den | go to de gar- 
den, and I fy to Stukely you are de raſcal, 
de villain, de murdercr. See dere. I Kill you; 


but I kill you wid honour. Take two piltols— 


chooſe. Stukel / did tremble, and did fay—it 
was my matter. I did anſwer ——villaia, hee 
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all: take, or me ſhoot you. Den he did take 
two pittols. ] ſaid—turn about—count ten ſteps 


backward. I do de ſame; den turn, and fire. I 


did rurn to count my ſteps. Stukely did not turn. 
He fired = piſtol. De bullet went trough my 
left arm. I did tùrn and ſhoot him dead. 

« Den 1 did go to my poor Flowney ; I did 
lie down by her ; I did lay de loaded piſtol by 
my fide; for I did mean to live only an hour, 
dat I might indulge myſelf wid laſt looks, and 
Jaſt kiſſes. And I did lay to her, whilſt my 
warm lips did preſs her cold lips — my 
Flowney; if dere is heaven, it is for de poor ne- 

ro, and for me, and for dee; dere is no Ben- 
ls dere; no Stukelys. De whip is deirs in 
dis world; it is ours in de next. 
„ Whilſt I was lying by de fide of my * 
Flowney, dere was conſultation in de houſe ; 


for two white men of de ſervants did fee all dat 
paſſed betwixt Stukely and me; and dey faid, 


our maſter will kill Benihango with tortures, 
Tofave him, we muſt put him into de hands of 
juſtice. So dey agreed, and came filently and 
took me by de arms, and dey did cry, and did 
tell me deir intention. And I did point to de 
piſtol, and II did fay if you be my friends, 
tet me die here. Den dey told me It I did 
kill myſelf, I ſhould never go to heaven to Flow- 
ney. I did no tink fo; but I was not in conditi- 
on to reaſon; ſo dey took me to ajuſtice of de 
peace, who did ſend me to priſon. 

« De firſt ting Maſſer Benfield did do when 
he came home, was to fall into de great rage, 


and kick every body, and diſcharge de two white 


ſervants for dere officiouſneſs. He was fool dere. 
Dey were ſo much de more my friends. 


ſpread de news; dey told de trute ; for pd 


were 
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were white men, and durſt ſpeak trute. So my 


ſtory flew. Every body did pity me; did detei 
Benfield. Before my trial did come on, my good 


maſſer Mr. Colerain arrived, and did come to 


comfort me in de priſon. Dis was ver well; 
for Maſſer Benfield did offer muſh moneys to de 
two white men to leave Jamaica and fail fcr 
France; and Mafia Colerain did give dem muſh 
to keep dem honeſt. So when my trial did come, 
I was acquitted; and de evidence of de rape of 
my poor Flowney was ſtrong enough to induce 
many gentlemen at Kingſton to enter into de ſub- 
ſcription for de profecution of Maſſa Benfield. 
But I did leave wid my Maſſa Colerain, before 
any ting did come of dat, and I did no hear 
more about it.“ | 


So ended the tale of Benihango; on which Sir 
George made a very extraordinary comment. 
When firſt the thought of dying ſtruck his ima- 
gination, he had cauſed his will to be made and 
authenticated. This he carried with him; and 
this night before he ſlept, he added a codicil, be- 


queathing Fidel fifty pounds a year tor lite. 


C H A P. CXVIII. 


Bor Sir George's mind, however occupied 
by the paſt afflictions of Mr. Fidel, was ſtill more 
ſo, by the note, courteſy itſelf would ſcarce call it 
2 billet-doux, found on his table. When he had 
wearied himſelf with conjectures who might be 
its author, he wearied himſelf ſtill worſe by con- 
fidering its contents. It required a greater degree 
of ſelf-complaifance than Sir George at preſent 
ꝓoſſeſſed, to juſtify his mode of life. m—_ 
coul, 
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could be more true, than that his ſun was clouded. 
If it ſet, it would not ſet in glory. mY 

Agitated with this unpleaſing concluſion, he 
roſe earlier than uſual on the morning of the firit 
of May; and with a mind tuned to melancholy, 
took the walk leading to his loved pavilion. 


The door was not cloſed. He ſuppoſed Fidel 


there. Entering, he ſaw, not Fidel, but two 
ladies, one of whom was difſolved in tears; 
the other hanging over her with all the marks 
of love and pity. 


Sir George approached the fitting fair one; 


and exclaimed «© Good heavens ! Miſs Cole- 
rain!“ She rofe, looked up at his pale face, 
where the roſes of health no longer bloomed, and 
the tears flowed ſtill more copiouſly from her love- 
ly eyes. A flight tinge too fluſhed her charm- 
ing cheek. She courtſied, and ſaid, „“I am ſorry, 
Sir George, Iam very ſorry to fee you in ſo in- 
diſſerent a ſtate of health.“ 

„Health,“ Sir George anſwered, looking ten- 
derly at ber, „ health, Miſs Colerain depends up- 
on 3 Am I to believe you wilh me 
that | 

„Why Sir George, ſhould you doubt it:“ 

« Did you, Miſs Colerain, honour me with 
theſe obſervations ?? ſhewing the note he had 
ſound. Miſs Colerain did not anſwer. 

« Yes, brother,” replied the other lady, whom 
Sir George had not yet noticed, “ it was Miſs 
_ Colerain.” ED | 

« My dear ſiſter,“ ſaid Sir George, * whence 
do you come?“ 


« Of that, another time, ſaid Mrs, Birim- 


2 And have you been well?“ aſked Sir George, 
„ Health, 


tenderly. 
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Health, brother, Mrs. Birimport anſwered 
ſmiling, „depends upon happineſs.”? 
4 « For that, my Emily,” Sir George replied, 
te I have myſelf been a mendicant in vain ; and ſhe 
who denied it me, ſeems now to wiſh to deprive 
me of every ſubſtitute. ? 

« I grieve,” faid Miſs Colerain, c to ſee this 
feminine amuſement, called a ſubſtitute for hap- 
pineſs, by Sir George Paradyne.” 

« I grieve body,” faid Sir George; 
& I have grieved my fiiter, and my friends, and 
now I grieve you. It was to fave them ſorrow 
I came here. They came here alſo; and now 
you are come, Miſs Colerain. I cannot live or 
die, to pleaſe any body. 5 

6 You are angry then that I am here,” ſaid 
Miſs Colerain. | 

« Angry!” Sir George replied ; *<* anger is 2 
5 to feel for Miſs Colerain.“ 

c did you never feel it ?” aſked ſhe. 

& I don't know,” Sir George replied ; perhaps 
I might, when your ſevere delicacy expoſed me 
to ' wn fatal guidance, and all the errors of 
youth. When you expected me to have wiſdom, 
which comes ſo flow, without giving me time to 
acquire it. When you who had it, would not 
deign to impart it. When you miſtook folly for 
attachment; and made me miſerable for having 
3 failed in etiquette; though my heart bled at the 

| reſtraint.” 
"iy „ You have ennumerated my miſtakes, Sir 
George,“ ſaid Miſs. Colerain, * Was all the error 

I on my fide Þ | Ls | 
« Yes, all—all—” faid Sir George, « all but fol- 
TY ly, but madneſs. But,” continued he, bending 
one knee to the ground, and taking a paſſive 
hand“ I ſhall expiate it with my life. What 

more can Cornelia deſire ?” 
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| It was tender affeQtion ſp in the accent 
of deſpair. Tears flowed the beautiful e 
of Miſs Colerain, fafter than ever, « Ah,” fig 


the, „ have not yet learned to aſſociate the ideas 
of death and Sir George Paradyne. Nor can I 
bear the affociation. I hope he will live to oblige 
me.” 

„ would certainly die to * Sir 
Gap replied ; © but to live l and live without 
ou 9 
, A bluſh overſpread Miſs Colerain's cheeks ; ſhe 
was filent. 

c Is that a neceſſary conſequence, brother 2” 
Mrs, Birimport aſked. 

« Will you have the goodneſs to riſe, Sir 
George? ſaid Miſs Colerain, « this poſture muſt 
be painful to you.” 


dog yy Nr anſwered Sir 
George. But to o tenfold torment 
— he ſtopped. 


« If,“ faid Mrs Birimport, « the has taken 
the trouble to come from France, to tell you, you 
muſt die if you have, Miſs Colerain, paſs 
the ſentence now. Sir George is prepared to die 
in extacy at your feet. 

«« Oh Cornelia! ſaid Sir George 

Miſs Colerain bluſhed, be, and wa Gln, 


Oh this delicacy '“ Mrs 


men! Take her Sir George ; I give her to you 
—fince ſhe will not give g:erfelf.” 
Cornelia! ſaĩd Sir again. 
« Don't ſpeak yet, Cornelia,” ſays Mrs: 
— me ſpare me dear madam, * 
Miſs Colerain, throwing her arms about Mrs. 
Birinrorts neck. | 3 
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« And fo, Sir George,” ſaid his ſiſter, « you 
will not accept her from my hands?” 


« I ſcarce dare accept her from her own ;” Sir 


George replied. «I feel my own diſparity. May 
I, may I hope, Cornelia ?” 

© Yes ho ” anſwered Mrs. Bi- 
rimport, “ hope, Sir George, if you prefer ex- 
pectation to poſleihon.” 

« Not one ward ! Corn li?“ faid Sir George. 

« Not one,” anſwered Mrs. Birimport. Be 
ſatisfied with filence, the genuine and proper con- 
ſent of maids, time out of mind.” 

&« I confeſs, Sir George, ſaid Miſs Colerain, 
* my firſt wiſh is, that you ſhould be well and 

8. And,” added Mrs. Birimport, * it coſt her 


leſs trouble to come out of France to make you | 


{o, than now to confels it.” 

% How much of my lively ſiſtzr's vivacity, 
Cornelia,” fall Sir G-orge, „may I take tur 
truth? 

« As much,“ replied Miſs Colerain, bluſhing 


raſy red, and hiding thoſe bluſhes in Mrs. Birim- 


port's boſon. As much as you pleaſe.“ 

Sir George- could now neither attend to Mis 
Colerain's bluſhes, nor Mrs. Birimport's com- 
ments. But he could kiſs their hands, with no 
inconſiderable tranſport ; after which, finding he 
wanted ſpeech and freſh air, he ran into the gar- 
den to ſeek them. 
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c E A p. CXIX. 


1 Doubt not, but my fair readers ſee, that the 
Avpearance of NMitfs Colerain in the pavilion, 
or even in Hampſhiie, was not accident. No, 
ladies it was not accident. Mrs. Birimport, 
by a ſagacity intuitive I ſuppoſe in woman, knew 
that the wounds of love, like the viper's bite, were 
beit cured by the mouths that inflict them. 

This idea ſhe imparted to Mr. Bardoe and Mr. 
I. indſay. Mr. Bardoe allowed the probability that 
Miſs Colerain was in poſſeſſion of the ſpecific 
medicine for Sir George; but doubted whether 
the or any woman had the quantum ſuflicit of li- 
berality and ſtrength of mind, to riſe above the 


corum, Which threw themſeves in the way in this 
caſe. Mr. Lindſay faid--if any woman could ſo 
act, it was Miſs Colerain. Mrs, Birimport, with a 
gracious curtſy, returned thanks to both the 
gentlemen for their politeneſs. 4 
In point of politeneſs, Lindſay, ſaid Mr. 
Bardoe, „I fear we have failed ; but how ſtands 
the matter in point of veracity? Have you, my 
ſweet widow, any claim to exemption ? You, 
who know you have my ſpecific ? and refuſe it 
to my moſt humble petitions ?” _ 
« Stop your honour———— *” faid 
Mrs. Birimport, laughing, In the firſt place, 
1 was not the viper who bit you. In the ſecond, 
the baſis of your complication, your poco- curante 
habit, is beyond my art, or any arc, to cure.” 5 
e You have abſolutely no ground for this plea, 
ſais Mr. Bardoe, „you have half cured me, a- 
| gainſt 


great prejudices of pride, and the ſmall ones of de- 
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gainſt my will, and your own. And now that I 
have acquired a complaiſant volition, yours, too 
inexorable, refuſes to compleat my cure.” 

«© How a wiſe man,” replied Mrs. Birimport, 


a who has for years been bleſſed with indifference, 


ſhould leave this quiet miſtreſs, and become again 
the ſubject of the vagaries and caprices of woman 
l cannot think.” - 

It is, madam,” ſaid Mr. Bardoe, „ becauſe ! 


am not a wiſe man. Wiſdom is not made for this 


world; and he who has it, cannot do a better 
thing than get rid of all of it which does not ſerve 
to prevent his walking into a well, and ſuch ſimi- 
lar excurſions.” 

„1 muſt own, I think you improve,” Mrs. 
Birimport anſwered ; © when you arrive at per- 
we ſhall fee. At preſent let us 
return to Sir George.” 

Mr. Bardoe, and Mr. Lindſay, each contended 
for the honour of effecting this miracle, of con- 
verting a woman into a being of reaſon ; but 
the preference was given to Mr. Lindſay, be- 
cauſe his adventure with Miſs Robarts, in France, 
had placed him in the moſt friendly intimacy 
with Miſs Colerain; with whom he correſpond- 


ed cccaſionally; though, after the adventure at 


Bruſſels, the forbid him to make Sir George Pa- 
radyne the fubject. 8 
Miſs Colerain was now at Bourdeaur, the gueſt 


of her friend, one of the daughters of the prin- 
.cipal of that houſe there, whoſe incipient fai- 


ture firſt began to involve her father, and whe 


was lately married at Paris, to a Monſieur La- 


rogne. To Bourdeaux then, Mr. Lindfay haſten- 
ed; and found Miſs Carlill and her in pofieffon of 
a pretty houſe there, and with all the appearance 
of becoming perpetual reſidents.  _ 
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Many a figh came from the boſom of Miſs 
Colerain; many a drop of pearly fluid from her 

lovely eyes, the ſhe heard the whole melancho- 
ly tale of Sir ( e. It was evening when it 
Vas told; and ſhe left the taſk of entertaining Mr. 
— Carlill; and retired to her cham- 
next morning ſhe told Mr. Lindſay, that though 
ſhe could not but feel very ſenſibly the peculiar 
embarraſſments of her fituation, ſhe could not hefi- 
tate a moment how to act. In ſuch a cafe, delicacy 
muſt give way to feelings of more importance. One 
gratefu] and alleviating circumſtance was, that ſhe 
| ſhould receive the countenance, the friendſhip and 
advice of Mrs. Birimport. Another, that ſhe 
ſhould be accompanied by her ever dear and o- 
bliging Miſs Carlill; whoſe houſe on Combor 
common, not being yet relinquiſhed, they 
might be accommodated there with ſome degree 
of propriety. As for expedition, they took the 
road of Paris and Calais. Miſs Colerain was met 
at Dover by Mrs. Birimport, who thanked her 
with a grateful heart; and in the few days they 
4 ether before their appearance at the 


other, as time could have made them. 
Mrs. Birimport took up her abode at Miſs Car- 


BIPs ; and having, by the aſſiſtance of Sir George's 


old houſe keeper, contrived to get an impreſſion 
of the key of the pavilion, in order not to expoſe 

Fidel to the neceſſity of denying the truth to 
Eis maſter 3 began and purſued their operations a8 
we have related in the preceding _— jag 


ouſe, became as much endeared to each 


1 
( 
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an end; and this invaluable hiſtory amongſt the 
reſt. The grand intervening epocha beween a2 
man's coming into life, and going out of it, is his 
iage; at which when a man arrives, however 
he may increaſe his conſequence in a ſmall circle, 
he loſes it amongſt the large circle of the young, 
the beautiful, the fingle fair, who conſider him 
as dead——in law. For this charming circle prin- 
2 compiled theſe memoirs; and ha- 
ving ght them to a point where they can be 
no farther intereſting, it 1s proper to cloſe them 
there; after ſhewing, with the utmoſt brevity, 
what was the fituation five years after ; that is, 
what is the ſituation now of the principal perſon- 
ages of our drama. | — 
| Two years after his nephew's marriage, Lord 
Auſchamp paid his debt to nature. The flat 
of domeitics is but a poor ſubſtitute for the 1i 
| adulation paid to men in power. The Earl wag 
obliged to aſſiſt this ſubſtitute with all that a 
French vintage could give ; and all that a French F 
cook could perform. Altogether begat the gout. . 
There were ſeveral thouſands cone at Weltjie's, 
whether the father preceded the fon to the Ely- 
fan ſhades, or the ſon the father. This ſon was 
at Nice, endeavouring to renovate his worn out 
conſtitution z and as his brother had died the 
ſpring before, Sir George and Lady Paradyne, 
may one day be transformed into an Earl and 
Counteſs; a moſt agreeable metamorphoſis ; 
and likely to be reliſhed in England, when titles 
ſhall be nick-names only in the reſt of Europe. 
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Paul to the ladies If ye fall, fall not un- 
ſeemly; rather fall ye with grace.” 

The honourable Mr. Bardoe had many confe- 
rences with Mrs. Birimport on the ſubject of 
marriage. She was of opinion that a man who 
married ſhould be alive. He that matrimo-- 
ny was commonly a very ſleepy buſineſs, which 
a defunct, like himſelf, might perform with 
great ſomnolence. They differed fo much, that 
at length they were obliged to marry, in order 
to ſee which was right. The matter is not quite 
ſettled at this day. | | 5 
A fimilar cataſtrophe followed the diſputes be- 
twixt Miſs Carlill and Mr. Lindfay. 5 
Thy vanities are of the fleth, William Linde 
fay,” ſaid the lady. | 

% There are vanities of the ſpirit alſo,” the 
gentleman replied. **I preſume not to know 
whether Miſs Carli!l is aflicted,” 

4c J like not the doings of thy ſteeple houſe,“ 
ſaid the lady, „ there is much noiſe and little de- 
votion. Thy worſhip is mechanical.“ 

I like very well the devotion of t he friends,” 
anſwered Mr. Lindſay, « as long as it is ſilent. 
When the ſpirits gets into the bowels, the fighs 
and the groans of ſo many troubled minds, afflict 
me ſorely. When it mounts into the tongae, fo 
ſeldom proveth it to be the ſpirit of witdom, that 
I grow fick of heaveuly things.” 5 

« Thou art wicked,“ faid the lady, “ if I 
take thee, it is out of pity to thy poor ſoul.“ 

&« I take thee, ſaid the gentleman, out of 


pity to thy poor body.” 


So they took one another. BI 
The reverend Mr. Holford and his lady, fill 


cultivate reipectively, flowers and words. Mits 


_ Haubert, 
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Haubert, the lady of the manor, ſtill cultivates 
pride, chaſtity, and philoſophy. But of philoſo · 
7 there is no end. The total non- exiſtence of 
r. David Hume, has given place to the 
ſyſtem of Mr. Robert Younge ; who finding 
that thoſe who made matter of nothing, or no- 
thing of matter, has contrived it another way. 
This is to compoſe a univerſe, of ſpheres of at- 
traction only. It is true, there is nothing to at- 
tract; but ſlight obſtacles repel not makers of 
22 This compoſer has hitherto, only made 
firſt particle of matter; but Miſs Haubert 
hopes another will be made next year. 8 
beg ten thouſand pardons of my fair readers, 
for having neglected to inform myſelf of the 
dreſs of Miſs Colerain, and her bluſhes, upon 
the wedding day; together with the form of go» 
ing to, and returning from the church; and 
how the day was ſpenty and at what hour the 
bride retired. That theſe are eſſential matters 
know and am ſorry they muſt be waited for, 
till the ſecond edition; for Sir George and his 
lady, with Mr. and Mrs. Bardoe, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindſay, are now at Paris; whither they 
went to ſee if the nation of Francks, ſo merry 
when governed by folly, are not grown grave, 
fince wiſdom has had a ſhare in the adminiſtrati 
on. This, I find, is partly the caſe 3; but when 
an Englith ſenator had ſaid in a book, ſuppoſed 
to contain the collected wiſdom of the nation— 
„ That man has no rights, — the whole 
French people fell into a violent fit of laughter, 
which continues to this day. Some rights, at 
leaſt, they ſaid, might be allowed to man; — 
right 
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rights of ſuffering, and of paying taxes; theſe no 
courts would diſpute. But if, faid they, 
men have no rights, they have wills at leaſt ; and 
Kings, Lords, and Prieſts, ſhall know it. 


FINIS. 


